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PREFACE 


IT ts 60 years since the publication of the last English 
edition of Longinus on the Sublime. The edition of D. B. 
Hickie appeared in 1836, having had many English predecessors, 
not the least interesting of which was that published more than 
a century earlter (tn 1724) by Zachary Pearce, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards Bishop of Bangor. 

An editor who resumes the task to-day finds that, if he 
takes due account of the investigations of continental scholars, he 
will probably seem to be issuing not so much a new edition as a 
new book. The application to this treatise (as to other remains 
of classical antiquity) of the scientific method has not only pro- 
duced an altered text, but has changed our entire conception of 
the scope of the work and of tts historical background. Some 
appearance of paradox is the inevitable result. The modern 
editor must devote the two halves of his Introduction to 
a criticism of the traditional title of the book. He must chal- 
lenge the ascription and explain the description. He must point 
out that the author is probably not the historical Longinus, 
while the subject ts not ‘the Sublime’ in the ordinary acceptation 
of that term. 

In view of many prevalent misconceptions, an attempt has 
been made in the Introduction (pp. 23—37) to indtate the 
spirit in which the author of the treatise approaches those 
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questions of style and literary criticism with which he is chiefly 
concerned. His book ts so happily conceived that professed 
students of Greek literature will find it most interesting and 
suggestive, while men of letters generally may perhaps judge tt 
worthy of a place on the shelves of that Library for Critics 
which it 1s sometimes said that every modern writer might do 
well to form. Itts not difficult to imagine that a man of literary 
tastes who had never chanced to read the book would be pleasantly 
surprised were he to open tt. He might possibly expect to find a 
dry philosophical disquisition on sublimity in the more exalted 
sense of the term. Instead of this, he would discover a very 
Jresh and living book in which a genital Greek critic discourses 
to a young Roman friend, or pupil, on those problems of literary 
criticism and of style which Greek literature freely suggested 
now that it was studied (as it were) from outside. He would 
find that he had before him quite an anthology, culled from the 
Greek writers, of choice passages in prose and verse, together 
with some specimens of. faulty or vicious style. He would 
observe that the critic makes and applies his selections much in 
the same way as does Matthew Arnold in our own day. 
Matthew Arnold's method has,as we all know, been attacked ; 
but subjective as et is, 1t cannot fail to be interesting and in- 
structive when employed by a master with whom criticism 1s, 
‘to use the words of the treatise,‘ the last and crowning fruit of 
long experience’ And the actual judgments which these two 
mature literary critics of the anctent and the modern world 
pronounce are remarkably and reassuringly similar owing to 
the fact that, in their maturity, they have both arrived at the 
concluston that the test of really great literature ts tts tos, or 
(t2 Matthew Arnold's words) ‘the high seriousness which comes 
from absolute sincerity.’ 

The reader of literary tastes to whom reference has just been 
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made will, it is hoped, find the present edition of some service to 
him. It has been planned in a somewhat novel way in order 
that those who so desire may confine themselves to the text only 
or to the text and translation only, while those who require 
Jurther help may find it (by means of the indices or otherwise) 
in the introduction or the appendices, where it is offered separately 
and in an ordered form. With regard to the book generally,. 
the editor can only express the hope that something like the due 
balance has been maintained as between the literary and the 
scientific side of his work; that the frequent quotations from 
Soreign authorities may be excused as proper in themselves and 
a@s giving incidentally that air of cosmopolitanism which ts so 
appropriate to the treatise; that the text possesses at least the 
merit of close adherence to the best surviving manuscript ; and 
that the translation may be exact enough to serve to some 
extent in place of a formal commentary, while it may also to 
some extent suggest the tone and manner of the original. 

It may be permissible to add that this edition has been in 
preparation for some years in connexion with a larger under- 
_ taking,—A History of Greek Literary Criticism, or An Account 
, Seemeree? Ortnicas of the Greeks during the Classical, the 

; es 1, and the Graeco-Roman Periods. With a view to the 
SE hestishoeent of this undertaking, the editor has, he may: 
ne ietion t, prepared a number of preliminary literary-historical 
studies “aa of which he has published) of Greek life at various 
epoch s and at various centres both within and beyond Greece 
“i 4—centres such as Boeotia, Sicily, Alexandria, Rome. For 
d articles of his own which bear upon the book now 
duh desire to refer to the Bibliographical Appendix, p. 257. 
é Bibliography forms a record of the editor's obligations 
fo i ts i predesor in the same field. But special and personal 
than due to his colleague Mr E. V. Arnold, and to his 
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Jormer colleague Mr G. B. Mathews, for kind and valuable 
assistance rendered while the book has been passing through the 


press. 
* * * * * * * 


The whole of the verse translations in this volume (with the 
exception of the late Mr ]. A. Symonds’ rendering of the Ode of 
Sappho) are from the hand of Mr A. S. Way. Mr Way has 
generously allowed the use not only of his published versions of 
Homer and Euripides but also of his unpublished versions of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. And more than that, he has specially 
translated for this edition the remaining lines which occur in the 
treatise. For this accumulated kindness the editor feels that he 
1s indebted to Mr Way in no ordinary measure. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 
Fanuary 17, 1899. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. AUTHORSHIP OF THE TREATISE. 


When Francis Robortello at Basle, in the year 1554, issued 
, the editio princeps of the Greek Treatise on the Sublime, he 
attributed the work to ‘Dionysius Longinus. “Atovuciov Aory- 
yivou pyTapos wept opous BiBAloy are the words found upon 
his title-page. In this ascription he was followed by Paul 
Manutius, who in the next year (1555) published an edition at 
Venice. The fashion thus set by the earliest editors became 
universal. Edition followed edition in quick succession, and 
translations made the book known in almost every: European 
country. But in every issue of text or rendering Longinus 
was assumed to be the author. It was the same with the 
foremost critics and writers of France and of England. 
Boileau was in this matter at one with the rest of the trans- 
lators. His acquiescence in the general view was shared by 
Fénelon, Rollin, and Laharpe, and in England by Addison, 
Hume, and Hurd. Pope, in a well-known passage, speaks 
of the ‘bold Longinus,’ whose ‘own example strengthens 
all his laws.’ And even the severely scientific Gibbon refers, 
with some hesitation possibly in the choice of the adjective 
but with no hesitation in the choice of the name, to the 
‘sublime Longinus.’ 

An ascription so firmly rooted in the tradition of two 
centuries was not easily shaken, and even now it finds, here 
and there, unquestioning acceptance. But since the first doubt 
was raised at the commencement of the present century, the 
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tendency of critical opinion has been, with some fluctuations, 
increasingly adverse to the old view. In the present edition, 
although the traditional heading appears for the sake of con- 
venience upon the title-page, an endeavour will be made to 
establish, in the light of the most recent research, two main 
propositions: (1) that the external evidence _in_ favour _of 
attribution to the historical Longinus is of a hi ‘ghy dubious 
character, and (2) that the ipternal evidence seems to point to 


the first « century rather than the third as the period within 
whic Te eae was peobaby ate. In presenting the 
acts under the two headings A. External Evidence, and 
B. Internal Evidence, it will be convenient in each case to treat 
first of the negative indications (viz. arguments drawn from 
silence, from omissions, etc.), and afterwards of the positive. 


A—EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


(a) NEGATIVE. It is a remarkable fact that the Treatise 
on the Subli or mentioned by any writer of 
antiquity. So complete is the silence with Tegard to it that 
some have conjectured that it was written for private circula- 
tion only. Publication, they think, was deliberately avoided 
by its author, who was influenced either by modesty or by 
prudential motives. Its epistolary form may possibly be held 
to give some colour to this view*. At all events, the obscurity 
which surrounded it until it was printed was great, as great 
as its subsequent celebrity. The silence extends—and this 
brings us face to face with the problem before us—to those 
lists of the works of Longinus which we owe to Porphyry, 
Suidas, and others. The De Sublimitate is not by any of 
these authorities mentioned among the writings of Longinus, 
and the omission is the more striking that the treatise is no 
ordinary one. The seriousness of the difficulty has long been 
recognised by those who have regarded Longinus as the 
author. But the ingenuity of scholars has, as usual, proved 
equal to the occasion. They suggest that the ep) ious 

1 Cp. G. Buchenau, De Scriptore Libri Mepi"Tyous, p. 66, and A. Janna- 
rakis, Els 7d Hepi"Typous AXeybpevor BcBrAlov Kpircxat Sypecdoes, p. 8. 
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formed part of ot dsAdAoyor (or ai didorAcyor outdéiat, as the. 
title is also given), one of the attested works of Longinus. 
But while the possibility of this explanation cannot be denied, 
it should be remarked that it does not find any very obvious 
support in the character of the surviving fragments of of 
ptdoroyot, or in the character of the wept tous itself. The 
latter, to all appearance, occupies a position of its own as a 
polemical essay directed against the work of a writer who is 
named in its opening sentence. It may be added that in certain 
passages (vill. I, xxxix. I, xliv. 12) of the De Sudblimitate the 
author seems to intimate that he had written, or intended to 
write, about Xenophon, about composition (civOecu Aoywv), 
and about the passions (ra wa6n); but these subject-headings, 
also, fail to appear in the lists of the works of Longinus. 


(8) POSITIVE. The absence of the treatise from the 
accredited lists of Longinus’ works, although it was felt to 
require explanation, caused no great uneasiness till the 
beginning of this century (1808), when the Italian scholar 
Amati made an important discovery. He found that a Vatican 
MS. (no 285) of the De Sublimitate contained the following 
inscription: Acovyvociov 7 Aoyyivov wept ious. Hitherto it 
had been taken for granted (by Robortello himself, no doubt, 
as well as by those who followed him) that all the manuscripts 
attributed the book to ‘Dionysius Longinus’; it was discon- 
certing, therefore, to find that one of them _ indicated 
‘Dionysius inus’ as the author. But this was not all. 
Once curiosity had been aroused by Amati, another discovery 
followed. It was found that the same alternative was offered 
by the Paris MS. 2036, which dates from the tenth century 
and is beyond comparison the best of the existing codices of 
the De Sublimitate. True, the other title was also given in 
that MS.; but the new point noticed was that, immediately 
after the index of the ‘Physical Problems of Aristotle,’ the 
words Avovuciov 7 Aoyyivou occurred. They occurred also, it 
was found, in MS. 985 of the Bibliothé¢que Nationale’. And last 


2 The present editor has recently had an opportunity of examining P. 2036 and 
P. 985 in the Bibliothéque Nationale. In P. 2036 the wept dyous follows the 
I-—-2 
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of all, it was discovered (and for this final discovery we return © 
from France to Italy) that a manuscript at Florence had, as 
the inscription on its cover, dywvvpou mrept tious. The most 
surprising thing, perhaps, about all this new information, was 
that it had not been obtained earlier. But the treatise was 
so implicitly believed to be the work of Longinus that any 
hints to the contrary passed almost unheeded. Indeed, the 
variation in Codex Parisinus 2036 had been noted, a con- 
siderable time before Amati announced his discovery in the 
Vatican Library, by the German scholar Rostgaard; but 
nothing came of Rostgaard’s observation. 

However, once it had been fairly opened, the question 
could not again be closed. A wide field for speculation was 
presented. The names of ‘ Longinus’ and ‘ Dionysius,’ without 
further specification, lent themselves to numerous conjectures, 
And even if, as seemed most probable, the names were to be 
understood of their two most famous bearers in the literary 
domain, the uncertainty became, in reality, not less but 
greater. For when a free choice is allowed between two men 
who stand more than a couple of centuries apart, we feel 
justified in conjecturing that we have before us nothing more 
than the guess of some late Byzantine authority who was 
himself in doubt and therefore named, alternatively, the two 


Problems of Aristotle which occupy the greater part of the manuscript. The 
Problems are prefaced by an index or table of contents (forming fol. 1, 7. and v.). 
At the end of the index are added the words: 

E 


+ AIONYCIOY H AOFINOY TT YYOYC + 
At the beginning of the text of the treatise the heading is: 
+ AIONYCIOY AOTTINOY TTEPIYYOYC : + 


This title is distinguished from the other by the absence of the 4%, but it is also 
‘distinguished (and this appears to have escaped even Vahlen’s careful scrutiny) 
from it by the fact that a considerable space separates the first word from the 
second and the second from the third, while the third and fourth are run together. 
It would almost seem as if (notwithstanding the absence of the 7) the reader were 
still offered his choice between Dionysius and Longinus. The same absence and 
presence of the 7, and the same separation and non-separation, are to be observed 
in P. 985, on f. 222 v. (beginning of the treatise) and f. 79 v. (index) respectively. 
The facsimile specimens of P. 2036 which have been inserted in this edition give 
a more exact representation of the two titles. 
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most eminent critics known to him}. On this interpretation, 
the title might have run, as some one has suggested, Acovuolou 
4 Aoyylvouv 7} GXov tTiwos. It might, in fact, have been com- 
pressed into a single word, the dvwvdmou of the Codex 
Laurentianus. 

And here, while the question of the name or names found 
in the manuscripts is under review, it may be pointed out 
that the traditional ascription of the treatise to Longinus had 
been felt to present a special difficulty on the score of nomen- 
clature. But the difficulty, instead of encouraging a healthy 
scepticism, had led once more to a display of that ready 
ingenuity which is certainly no less characteristic of the con- 
servative than of the innovator. The full name of Zenobia’s 
minister, as given by more than one ancient authority, was 
Cassius Longinus. How, then, account for ‘Dionysius Lon- | 
ginus, which at best is a somewhat rare combination of a 
Greek and a Latin name? The answer was ready to hand. 
Longinus in his youth had borne the Greek name of Diony- 
sius, but later he adopted that of Cassius Longinus, in honour 
of some powerful Roman patron of that name: his full and 
proper designation, therefore, was Dionysius Cassius Longinus. 
And that designation he bore until the discovery of the real 
inscription came to remind those interested in the matter 
that there were absolutely no facts upon which to base this 
elaborate theory. 

It has already been said that the Treatise on the Sublime 
is not quoted or mentioned by ‘any writer of antiquity.’ 
From that statement there is no occasion to recede; but 
before we leave the consideration of the external evidence, 
allusion should be made to certain passages from an external 
source which have sometimes been supposed to show a know- 
ledge of the book. The source in question is the commentator 
John of Sicily (Iwavyns SineXsdtrns). The references which 


1H. Usener (Rheinisches Museum, xxviii. 412) has adduced a Byzantine 
passage which is much to the point: jets 8¢ wis 7d rawewdy bYnrds ppdoamev 
<d@y> xal rd auedds xarevywrriopévor, xal TY yopyg 7d averpevoy cupuliaimev Kai 
Thy xdpw re Sippuevy wrpds péyeos; xal rl rowjoamer wpds Tas kploes Aoyylrou, 
wpds 7d Acovuclou roduuadés, rpds 7d edpues ‘Eppoyévous roi Kidcxos; (Cramer, 
Anecd. Oxon., iii. 159, 4). 
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John of Sicily has been thought to make to the treatise are 
vague and disputable. But even if we were to assume for the 
sake of argument that they were definite and unmistakable, 
they would be of little importance ; and for this reason. The 
date assigned by Walz to John of Sicily is the thirteenth 
century. Now, as we have seen, the Paris MS. 2036 of the 
De Sublimitate is supposed to belong to the tenth century. 
Accordingly John may have drawn any ideas he entertained 
with regard to the authorship of the treatise from that manu- 
script of it. He cannot, therefore, be safely regarded as in 
any sense an original and independent authority’. 


B—INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


(a2) NEGATIVE. The treatise on the Sublime abounds in 
references to Greek authors and in quotations from them. 
Catholic alike in praise and blame, it ranges the centuries for 
its illustrations of good style or of bad. Bards of the pre- 
historic days of Greece, writers of its Attic prime, erudite 
poets of the Alexandrian era, rhetoricians of the Augustan 
age,—all figure in its pages. But notwithstanding the great 
number of its references to writings of an earlier date, the 
Treatise (or so much of it as we now possess) makes no 
mention of _any rhetorician, philosopher, or other writer 
belonging to the second or to the third century A.D. Here 
again the supporters of the traditional view that_ Cassius 
Longinus was the author are confronted by a grave difficulty. 
The gap is a truly remarkable one. How comes it that 
no reference is made to the rhetorician Hermogenes, who 
flourished during the reign of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
and whose shortcomings (rather than those of Caecilius) 
might have provided an opening for a book? How is it that 


1 How precarious these arguments connected with John of Sicily are may be 
inferred from the fact that Emile Egger, who urged them in the first edition of his 
Histoire de la Critique chez les Grecs (pp. 531-533), silently abandons them in his 
second edition and in the Journal des Savants (Mai 1884). Further details, if 
desired, may be found in Vaucher, Etudes Critiques sur le Traité du Sublime, pp. 
57, 58, 62, 63, and in Canna, Della Sublimita: libro attribuito a Cassio Longino, 
PP- 39: 40- 
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Longinus, who was the centre of a wide circle, makes no 
mention of his companions in the schools ‘or of his friends? 
How is it, lastly and above all, that he makes no mention of 
his enemies, some of whom presumably had written books? 
For, granted that his taste may have been too fastidious to 
find examples of excellence in the writings of his contem- 
poraries or of his more immediate predecessors, yet the 
task he set himself was the exemplification not only of the 
elevated manner but also of its opposite. And to go back 
for instances of defective style to Alexandrian times or to 
a period earlier still, instead of attacking living offenders, 
would have entailed the sacrifice of much obvious point and 
piquancy. 

(8) POSITIVE. The internal evidence of a positive cha- 
racter is various in its nature and unequal in its value. It 
will be convenient to examine first that portion of it which 
relates to the names of persons. The evidential bearings of 
the prosopographia, so to say, of the treatise are considerable. 


I. PROSOPOGRAPHIA. Under this head let us, following 
the example of the author in his book, start with Caecilius. 


(1) Caecilius. The book opens thus: To pév tod Kexsriou 
ovyypappdtiov, 0 mepit wrpous auverdEato, avacKotroupévois 
npiv ws olcBa Kowy, Tocrotpic tPrwpevtiave Pirrate, Tatres- 
vorepov epavn THs bAns UTroPécews, «.T.r. It is clear from these 
words that Caecilius had composed an essay on the sublime, 
and that our author is dissatisfied with it. Now Caecilius 
was a rhetorician contemporary with Dionysius icar- 
aassus, of whom in fact he was a close friend’. The question, 
therefore, arises whether it is probable that in the third century 
a writer would follow, so closely as our author appears to do, 
the treatment which his chosen subject had met with in the 
reign of Augustus. To such a question, as to other similar 
questions here propounded, one who entertains the gravest 
doubts as to the third-century authorship will neverthe- 
less think it fair to reply that, though not likely, it is not 





1 For further particulars reference may be made to the Literary Appendix 
under Caeczlttus. 
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impossible. For, to borrow an illustration from another field, 
did not seventy years pass before a reply was made, by Origen, 
to the Zrue Word of Celsus? And on the fiery battle-ground 
of religious controversy one might expect that polemic would 
know no lengthy pause. A treatise need not, therefore, follow 
very closely in the train of one that suggested it. But on the 
other hand it cannot be denied that this particular treatise is 
written with all the earnestness and ardour of a writer who 
is refuting the errors of a contemporary or a near predecessor. 
Hermogenes might have provoked a third-century antagonist 
to this display of zeal, but hardly Caecilius. 

(2) Moses. Moses is not expressly named in the De 
Sublimitate, but he is unambiguously indicated in the well- 
known words of c. ix. 9. It is sometimes contended that the 
reference to Moses tells in precisely the opposite direction to 
the mention of Caecilius; it makes the third century more 
likely than the first. But even if this be admitted (and we 
can hardly admit any implication that such a reference to 
Genesis is out of the question in a Graeco-Roman author of 
the first century), there is still open to us the plausible sug- 
gestion that we should seek a connecting link in Caecilius 
himself. The author may possibly have had no direct know- 
ledge of the Old Testament, but may have drawn this 
illustration from the tractate of Caecilius, who was ‘in faith a 

_Jew*’ The fact that the citation is not an exact one may be 
held, so far, to confirm the conjecture. 

(3) Ammonius. Atone time the occurrence in the treatise 
of this name seemed not only to supply a definite post- 
Augustan reference, but also to create a strong presumption 
that Longinus was the author. For it is recorded of Longinus 
that when a young man he had travelled widely, and that at 
Alexandria he had attended the classes of the leading Neo- 
platonists, and among them of Ammonius surnamed Saccas. 
But Ammonius, standing by itself, was, as F. A. Wolf cautiously 
observed, not an uncommon name, and identification must not 
be too hasty ; further inquiry must be made before Ammonius 
Saccas, or any other Ammonius, was supposed necessarily to 


1 Reference may be made to the Literary Appendix—under Moses. 
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be meant. Some time after this useful word of warning and 
exhortation had been dropped, G. Roeper made an interesting 
discovery which he communicated in the year 1846 to the 
first volume of Schneidewin and Leutsch’s Phzlologus. Search- 
ing the Venice scholia to the [liad, he found that an earlier 
Ammonius, a successor of Aristarchus at Alexandria, had 
written qept tov bao TAdrwvos perevnveypévay é& ‘Opnpov’'. 
These words accord so well with the reference to Ammonius 
in the De Sublimitate (xiii. 3) that there can be little, if any, 
doubt that this is the Ammonius in question. 

(4) Theodorus. Theodorus is mentioned in the third 
chapter: ‘A third, and closely allied, kind of defect in matters 
of passion is that which Theodorus used to call parenthyrsus*.’ 
Here the imperfect tense (é€xaXer) may possibly imply that 
the writer had attended the lectures of this Theodorus, who 
can hardly be other than Theodorus of Gadara (or ‘ of Rhodes,’ 
as he preferred to be called), who taught rhetoric to the 
emperor Tiberius, and who is often quoted by Quintilian’. 
The way in which his name is introduced, without further 
preface or addition, seems to imply that its bearer was a 
recent, and (like Theodorus of Gadara) a well-known, 
authority. 

(5) Czcero. The treatise contains (xii. 4) a set comparison 
between Cicero and Demosthenes, introduced by the words: 
‘And it is in these same respects, my dear Terentianus, 
that it seems to me (supposing always that we as Greeks are 
allowed to have an opinion upon the point) that Cicero differs 
from Demosthenes in elevated passages. For the latter is 


1 ScHOL. A HoMERI IL. IX. 540: Epdecxer: "Aupdvios év Ty wept rwv brd 
Darwvos perevnveypévwy €& “Ounpou did rou ¢ wpopéperar Epeser. SUIDAS: ’Ap- 
pweawycos "Appuvlouv 'AdeEavdpeds, "AdeEaySpou yrwpimos, bs xal SiedéEaro THY oXOAnY 
"Apordpxou rpd Toi povapyfjoa riv Abyoucror. 

3 iii. 5: rotrw wapdxera: rplrov re xaxlas clos év rots waOyrixols, Swep 6 
Geddwpos rapévOupcoy éxade. 

% Quintilian, /#st. Or., iii. 1, 17: ‘Theodorus Gadareus, qui se dici maluit 
Rhodium, quem studiose audisse, cum in eam insulam secessisset, dicitur Tiberius 
Caesar.’ Suetonius, 775., 57: ‘saeva ac lenta natura ne in puero quidem latuit: 
quam Theodorus Gadareus rhetoricae praeceptor et perspexisse primus sagaciter 
et assimilasse aptissime visus est; subinde in obiurgando appellans eum #7)ov 
aluars repupauévor.’ 
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characterised by sublimity which is for the most part rugged, 
Cicero by profusion,’ etc. We are not concerned here with 
the substance of this comparison; its main interest for us lies 
in the fact that it was instituted at all. With regard to its 
bearing upon the date of composition, two considerations 
present themselves: (1) references to Cicero in the Greek 
rhetoricians are excessively rare, and it would be hard to 
find a parallel to this passage of the De Sublimitate in any 
extant Greek work ; (2) the passage had not only a parallel, 
but a precedent, in the lost dissertation (cvyypaupariov) of 
Caecilius, Plutarch is our authority for the statement that 
‘the all-accomplished Caecilius...... had the temerity to publish 
a comparison between Demosthenes and Cicero’, 

(6) Zerentianus. About the identification of the Teren- 
tianus to whom the treatise is addressed, and whose name 
occurs in the passage just quoted and in several others, it will 
be convenient to inquire a little later. 

(7) Ivypator, KorXooads, IIvOia. Lastly, a few miscel- 
laneous names may be added to the personal names already 
given. The Pygmies are referred to in a curious passage of 
c, xliv., where the pertinent point is that the exhibition of 
them seems to be regarded by the author as a novelty (ei ye 
ToUTo miotov axovw xliv. 5). This would, it appears, apply 
best to the period of the early Caesars ; afterwards the thing 
became more common. But manifestly an argument of this 
nature cannot be pressed. The gaps in our information are 
too formidable to allow us to draw, without hesitation, such 
inferences as the one just suggested, or the allied one that the 
author must have been living at a distance from the capital 
when he wrote the passage. Still more precarious are any 
arguments based on ‘the faulty Colossus’ (xxxvi. 3), or on the 
Pythia (xiii. 2). It has been maintained that by ‘the faulty 
Colossus’ must be meant, not the Colossus of Rhodes, but 
that of Nero, which was renovated under Vespasian ; and it 
has been pointed out that the Pythian priestess ceased to give 
oracles under Domitian, resumed her activity under Hadrian, 


1 Plutarch, Demosth. 3: 6 wepirrds év awace Kexluos.. ore ouyKpiw 
Tov Anuoobévous cal Kixépwvos éteveyxety. 
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and became finally silent under Caracalla. Pieces of evidence 
so indecisive as these are added rather in the hope of making 
the review complete than of supporting any special thesis’. 


II. STYLE AND VOCABULARY. Arguments drawn from 
style and vocabulary are notoriously insecure, and to be of 
any value at all they must be based upon an adequate analysis, 
such as will more conveniently find a place in the Linguistic 
Appendix. Here it need only be said, by way of anticipation 
and with all due reserve, that a study of its language would 
seem on the whole to suggest that the book was not produced 
by Longinus in the third century, but is rather an isolated 
work of the first century. It is well, however, to lay no 
special stress on conclusions which, from the nature of the 
case, are exceedingly tentative and precarious. They are, 
therefore, mentioned here simply for what they are worth, and 
with the object of making the most of every possible aid 
towards the settlement of the problem. 


III. GENERAL AFFINITIES. This heading is still more 
vague than the last. It may nevertheless be useful to inquire 
whether the writer’s habits of thought and intellectual stand- 
point seem to be those of the first or those of the third 
century, and with which of the two centuries (as far as we 
are acquainted with them) he stands in closer literary and 
spiritual relationship. 

His subject is elevation (dros) of style, and. this,-he-holds, 
depends ultimately upon elevation of character. ‘Sublimity 
is the echo of a great soul’ (dos peyarodpocdvns amnynpa, 
ix. 2). The breadth of view, here displayed and elsewhere 
prominent, is a distinctive feature of his treatise, and seems, as 
we shall see in a moment, to ally him rather with the Roman 
writers of the first century than with any Greek writers 
whether of the first century or the third. 

A word must, however, first be said about the narrower or 


1 Further information on the above points will be found in Buchenau, De 
Scriptore Libri Wept"T yous, pp. 34 ff.; in Vaucher, Etudes Critiques, pp. 55, 56; 
and in Hermes ii. pp. 238, 239 (Otto Jahn). 
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more scholastic side of the treatise. This offers more obvious— 
we must again make every allowance for possible defects in 
our information—points of contact with the Greek and Roman 
rhetoricians of the first century than with those of the third. 
In his rhetorical terminology, and it may be added in his 
literary judgments, the author is distinctly at variance with 
the views implied in the surviving fragments of Longinus, 
whereas on a similar book by Caecilius our treatise is in a 
certain sense based, and it would seem to follow that essay more 
closely than its combative tone might on a first reading suggest’. 

Between the De Sublimitate and Quintilian, again, the 
points of resemblance, especially where the rhetorical figures 
are concerned, are many and unmistakable*. So remarkable, 
indeed, are they that some have thought that both the author 
and Quintilian must be drawing on Caecilius*’. But the whole 
question of the exact relation in which Caecilius, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus and Quintilian stand to one another and to 
the De Sublimitate, though highly interesting, seems with our 
present data hopelessly insoluble‘. The important point at 
present is to observe the fact of the existence of coincidences 
afforded by these works, as also by the Dialogus de Oratoribus, 
to which treatise reference will be made immediately. 

But besides its decided Roman affinities, the treatise sends 
out its roots in other directions also. That it has points of 
contact with the Jews has already appeared. But here direct 
reference may be made to passages in two first-century Graeco- 
Jewish writers, Josephus and Philo. _The passage of Josephus 
(Antiqg. Iud., ad init.) is: 48 roivuy rovs évrevEouévous Trois 
BiBrlows trapaxare thv yvounv Oe@ mpocavéye, Kal Soxipd- 
Cew tov pérepoy vowobérny, ef thy Te hiow avtov akiws 
Karevonoe kal TH Suvdpes mpetrovoas del tas mpdkeas avéOnnev. 


1 Cp. Vaucher pp. 73 seqq., and Canna pp. 23-26, for Longinus ; for Caecilius 
see the Literary Appendix and the dissertations of Martens and Coblentz named 
in the Bibliographical Appendix. 

2 Vaucher pp. 45 n., 85, 201 ; Canna pp. 21, 22. 

3 Coblentz pp. 54, 58, 59. 

* The more we investigate, the more certain we are as to the existence, and 
the less certain as to the particular origin, of a vast floating mass of literary 
criticism contained in the rhetorical writings of the first century. 
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That of Philo (De Edrtetate, 198 ; vol. 1i., p. 208, in Cohn and 
Wendland’s edition, 1896-97) is: éym & ov reOavpaxa, et 
mepopnuévos Kal puyas byXos, EBay Kal vow TeV oTrwcody 
elonypévev axrens Soddos, am’ avTay ért oTTapydvev btraxoveww 
os av Seorotav 7) tupdvvwv éxpabeav, cataxexovdudiopévos THY 
apuyny cal péya Kal veavixov dpovnua raBely pn Svvapevos, 
miotevet Tols amaké trapadobeias Kal TOY vody éacas ayvpvacToV 
advepevyytors Kal dveFeractots ovvatvécect te Kal apynoect 
xpyrat. If these two passages be compared, the first with 
De Subl. ix. 9, and the second with De Sudl. xliv. 3, 4, the 
close parallelism will assuredly cause surprise. But of course 
such parallelisms do not furnish any demonstration of a first- 
century authorship ; on the contrary, they would be consistent 
with the claims of the historical Longinus. The same may 
be said of certain resemblances between the treatise and the 
writings of Plutarch, resemblances which often have their 
origin in a common admiration of Plato. Traces of Stoicism, 
also, or of Alexandrian influences, are in themselves little to 
go upon; nor yet can we safely build an argument upon the 
analogies drawn from the realm of art with which the treatise 
(cp. xvii. 2, xxxvi. 3) illustrates and enforces its literary 
precepts, though we are at liberty to point out that such 
analogies are very frequently employed by writers of the 
first century’. 

More is perhaps to be expected from an examination of 
those speculations with regard to the causes of the decline 
of eloquence which are found in c. xliv. of the treatise. If 
that remarkable chapter is read with care, its drift becomes 
plain. The decline of eloquence, it is intimated, may be 
traced to the decay of liberty, or it may be traced to the 
spread of wealth and luxury. The lament of liberty appears 
(so some have thought) to be uttered with a certain timidity, 
and is placed in another’s mouth. It seems to be implied 
more than once that the servitude may be a just servitude’. 


1 For these analogies reference may be made to E. Bertrand, De Pictura et 
Sculptura apud Veteres Rhetores, and to the appendix to Brzoska’s dissertation De 
Canone Decem Oratorum Atticorum Quaestiones. 

2 ‘Longinus was forced to enervate them (sc. his noble ideas as to liberty), 
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But the main point is that the lament should be made at all. 
Anything of the kind will hardly be found in similar writings 
subsequent to the first century—-in Lucian, or Aristeides, or 
Maximus of Tyre. In the first century, on the other hand, 
the topic was a commonplace (éxeivo to ApuvrAovpevoy, xliv. 2) 
of Roman literature, and as such doubtless it is reflected in 
our treatise’. 

Much the same may be said of the reference to the evil 
influence of riches. With 4 vocodpey in xliv. 6 Cobet 
aptly compares Livy’s ‘nwuper divitiae avaritiam et abun- 
dantes voluptates desiderium per luxum atque libidinem 
pereundi perdendique omnia invexere.’ It is doubtful whether 
Longinus could have so written of his contemporaries as the 
author does in the words which (xliv. 9) follow those just 
quoted. As Cobet asks, ‘Num Longinus aut Graeci aut Syri 
accipiebant pecuniam ob rem iudicandam aut mortibus alienis 
inhiabant aut malis artibus heredipetarum utebantur? Romana | 
haec sunt vitia et flagitia®.’ 


CONCLUSION. 


We take it, then, that in the Treatise we hear the voice of 
a dying liberty, not of a liberty long since dead. We seem 

a wae ‘ » 
to catch the accents of a Tacitus. Those words dmacay 
Sovrciav, xav 4 Stxavorarn, timidly uttered though they may 
possibly be, recall the bitter sarcasm of the Aznals (vi. 8): 
‘tibi summum rerum iudicium di dedere; nobis obsequii gloria 
relicta est.’ The phrase 7 trys oixoupévns etpnvn reminds us 


not only by the term dixatordrn, which he takes care to apply twice to the present 
despotism ; but by employing the stale pretence of putting his own thoughts into 
the mouth of a nameless philosopher.’ Edward Gibbon, Yournal, October 25, 
1762. 

1 For various references to the degeneracy and its causes, see Seneca, Zp. 114; 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. xiv. 1; Plin. iun. Zp. viii. 14; Tac. Dial. de Orat. xxix. xxxvi. 
xxxvii.; Vell. Paterc. Hist. Rom. i. 17; Petronius, Satyr. Ixxxviii.; Quintil. 
Inst, Orat. ii. to, 3 seqq. Quintilian further wrote a separate treatise, now lost, on 
the decay of prose composition, De Causis Corruptae Eloquentiae: cp. A. Reuter, 
De Quintiliani libro qui fuit De Causis Corruptae Eloquentiae, Vratislaviae, 1887. 

2 Mnemosyne, N.S., vii. 421. 
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of the Dialogus (xxxviii.): ‘postquam longa temporum quies 
et continuum populi otium et adsidua senatus tranquillitas et 
maxima principis disciplina ipsam quoque eloquentiam sicut 
omnia depacaverat’.’ 

The parallelism, seen not in the point just mentioned only 
but in many others, between the Dzalogus and the De Sué- 
limitate, might well form the subject of a separate inquiry. 
The opening sentence of the Dzalogus breathes the very tone 
and spirit of the Treatise on the Sublime: ‘Saepe ex me 
requiris, Iuste Fabi, cur, cum priora saecula tot eminentium 
Oratorum ingeniis gloriaque floruerint, nostra potissimum 
aetas deserta et laude eloquentiae orbata vix nomen ipsum 
oratoris retineat; neque enim ita appellamus nisi antiquos, 
horum autem temporum diserti causidici et advocati et patroni 
et quidvis potius quam oratores vocantur.’ Both inquirers— 
both the Roman and the Greek—agree in the answer they 
would give to this question: they hold that the literary decline 
is due to deep-seated moral causes. It is this elevation of 
view that raises their works so far above the standpoint of 
the ordinary handbooks of rhetoric. 

Among minor and more accidental points of resemblance 
may be reckoned the fact that both books have been preserved 
in a more or less fragmentary form, and that both alike lay 
for centuries in complete obscurity without a hint, from any 
quarter, of their existence. Possibly both were intended for 
private (perhaps for secret) circulation rather than for publi- 
cation in the ordinary way. Around both, again, an extensive 
controversy with regard to authorship has arisen, but with 
marked differences in its circumstances and its results. The 
manuscript ascription of the Dzalogus to Tacitus is definite 
and unimpeachable. The book was, therefore, naturally in- 
cluded in the editio princeps of Tacitus’ then known works, 
that issued by Vendelin de Spira at Venice in 1470. The 
great attack upon its authenticity was made by Justus Lipsius 
a century later, an attack resting principally (like those 
which have followed it) upon grounds of style. But although 


1 Compare also chapters xxxvi., xxxvii., ibid. 
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scepticism began much earlier in the case of the Dialogus 
than in that of the De Sudblimitate, the Tacitean ascription has 
fared better than the Longinian. For while a few critics still 
suspend their judgment, the majority (and among them its 
latest editors in America and England, Gudeman and Peterson) 
hold that the Dialogue is an early work of Tacitus. With 
the De Sublimitate it is, as we have seen, otherwise. The 
claims of Longinus are upheld by few. And although the 
evidence is not absolutely conclusive, we must perforce 
admit that the balance inclines strongly in favour of the first 
century and against the third. The equivocal testimony of 
the manuscripts ; the absence of direct references in ancient 
authors; the names included in the treatise or absent from it; 
the writer’s affinities in style, in thought, and in general 
standpoint ; such considerations, when taken singly, cause 
hesitation, and when taken together raise the most serious 
doubts as to the truth of the traditional view. 

The alternative—the highly probable alternative—is to 


regard the first century as the period of composition and an 
unknown author.as the writer. An ‘unknown author, because 


the various attempts at identification have failed to carry 
conviction ; they still remain conjectures, nothing more. With 
regard to Longinus, indeed, the issue is the simple one of the 
adoption or rejection of a single claimant, no other Longinus 
than the Longinus of history having been at any time sug- 
gested as a possible author of the treatise. It is different with 
Dionysius, the optional name given in the manuscript inscrip- 
tion. This name has produced a plentiful crop of guesses: 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Aelius Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Dionysius Atticus of Pergamus, Dionysius of Miletus. 
But the claims advanced on behalf of these writers are ad- 
vanced either without evidence or in the face of evidence. It 
is the same if the conjectures take a wider range. W. Christ 
suggests the name of Zeon, who wrote a treatise mrept ouvvra- 
Eews Aoyou'. But this is avowedly pure guesswork. Vaucher’s 
advocacy of Plutarch, on the other hand, is supported by 
much argument and a considerable array of facts. But the 


1 W. Christ, Gesch. d. gr. Litt. (third edition, 1898), p. 758. 
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theory is surrounded by so many difficulties of its own that 
it is now practically abandoned. On the whole it seems 
best frankly to confess our ignorance, and while recognising 
the high probability of a first-century authorship to think of 
the author himself as AVCTOR IGNOTVS. We had best inscribe 
the work anwnymoy, thus following the reading of the Florence 
manuscript. This may seem an inconclusive conclusion, but 
it is the only one at present within our reach, and it is safer 
to marshal evidence than to propound theories. 

But while it is good science to refuse to hazard any con- 
jecture which our information does not warrant, it is good 
science also to decline to follow some critics in abandoning 
all hope of ever seeing a solution of this knotty problem. 
Let us rather recognise that we are confronted with one of 
those stimulating and fruitful uncertainties which classical 
research so often presents to its votaries,—uncertainties 
which are stimulating because there is some possibility of 
removing them, and fruitful because in any case they lead 
to the more thorough investigation of the obscurer by-ways 
of history and literature. Two directions from which light 
might possibly come in the present case may here be 
mentioned. 

(1) Best of all would be the discovery of a fresh MS. of 
the De Sublimitate, free from the lacunae which at present 
disfigure the treatise. It is to be remembered that the gaps 
amount to something like one-third_of.the-whole work, the 
approximate extent of the loss being ascertainable from the 
leaves missing in P. 2036. In these lost parts there may have 
been references which would help to fix more nearly the date 
of the book. An ounce of definite fact of this kind inspires 
more confidence than a ton of loose speculation upon supposed 
variations of style. It is men like Amati and Roeper that 


1 For Plutarch reference may be made to Vaucher 93-119; Canna 15, 16; 
Winkler 19; Brigh. 37. For Dionys. of Halic., see Vaucher 44, 45, 50) 54, 9°; 
Canna 11. Ael. Dionys. of Halic., Vaucher 91; Egger, Longini quae supersunt, 
lvi. Dionys. Att. of Perg., Vaucher 46, 90; Canna 12-14; Pessonneaux 292 ; 
Blass, Griech. Bereds., 158. Dionys. of Miletus, Vaucher 91; Pess. 292. [Full 
titles of the books here indicated by the authors’ names will, where not already 
given, be found in the Bibliographical Appendix. ] 
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have really advanced matters, and this because they have 
kept their eyes open to hard facts within and without the 
treatise, and have recognised that even the most trivial fact 
may become luminous and instructive when duly correlated 
with others. Very welcome, in particular, would be the 
discovery of any such correspondence between the treatise 
and some other writing as that coincidence between the 
Dialogus de Oratoribus and Pliny’s Epistles which was first 
noticed by A. G, Lange, In c. ix. of the Dialogus occur the 
words: adice guod poetis...in nemora et lucos, id est in solitudt- 
nem, secedendum est (cp, ibid. c, xii, ad init.). Lange pointed 
out that Pliny (Ep. ix. 10), addressing Tacitus and referring 
to the pursuit of poetry, says foemata...tu inter nemora et lucos 
commodissime perfici putas. This, though it may not be proof 
positive, is at least a remarkable resemblance, and one cannot 
wonder that much is made of it by the supporters of the view 
that Tacitus wrote the Dia/ogus. Our own problem furnishes, 
as we have seen, some similar coincidences, but we could wish 
for something more precise and definite than we at present 
have. The missing portions of the treatise, should they be 
discovered, might possibly supply our want. And in view of 
some pleasant recent surprises, who shall venture to say that 
such a discovery is an impossibility ? 

(2) The second possible side-light is the identification of 
the Terentianus to whom the treatise is addressed’, This 
question deserves, perhaps, a fuller consideration than it has 
hitherto received. 

Let us first collect the particulars as to Terentianus which 
are provided, directly or indirectly, by the treatise itself. At 
its commencement he is addressed as Tlocrovdpie + PrAwpevtiave 
gidrate. The other forms of address have been classified as 


} In continuation of a parallelism already mentioned, it may be noted that 
the Fabius Iustus to whom the Dialogus is addressed was probably Pliny the 
Younger's friend, Consul Suffectus in roz A.D. The person addressed is, there- 
fore, in the one case as well as in the other, a factor in the determination of the 
date.—Again, a question arises in both cases as to the precise signification of 
tuvents or veavias. Tacitus (or whoever the author was) speaks of himself as 
‘iuvenis admodum’ at the time of the Dialogue. In the De Sudlimitate, on the 
other hand, it is Terentianus that is addressed in the words @ veavla. 
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follows in’ the interesting Swedish edition by Elias Janzon 
(Upsala, 1894): Tepevriavé $irrare (xxix. 2; xliv. 1), éATaTe 
Tepevriavé (xii. 40), Tepevriavée duct (i. 4; iv. 3), 3 veavia 
(xv. I: altered by the editors to 6 Tepevriavé, against the best 
manuscript authority, and against the usage of the author, 
who elsewhere couples some endearing epithet with the name 
Tepevtiavé), & piros (vi.), & ératpe (xxvi. 2), éragpe (i. 2; ix. 6; 
ix. 10), epatiore (Xxxix. 1), déATaTe (i. 3; Vii. 1; xiii. 2; xvii. 
1). It is clear from these expressions that a close friendship 
existed between the two men. By the form of allocution 
® veavia, and by such expressions as évexa THs ons YpnoTopa- 
Gelas in xliv. 1 (cp. the didactic tone of rod pabeiv ydpw and 
Srrws % ToL yvepimov in ix. 10 and 15, as well as the words 
aveyvwaxas ta év TH Ilodtela tov TUTOY ovK ayvoeis in xiii. 1), 
it may or may not be implied that the two friends stood, or 
had stood, to one another in the relation of master to pupil ; 
probably it is. Certainly they had examined the work of 
Caecilius together (i. 1), and they may have been associated in 
the study of Xenophon (viii. 1). It is, moreover, implied in 
the treatise that Terentianus was a cultured Roman with 
some experience of public life (xii. 4; 1. 2, 3,4). The author 
seems to wish it to be understood that his book consists of 
jottings only (iropynpaticacbas i. 2, bropynpatros xxxvi. 4), 
and that it is designed specially, if not exclusively, for the 
delectation of the person to whom it is addressed (i. 2). 

The particulars thus collected are interesting, but they 
cannot be said to be precise. If we chose to designate the 
author as the AVCTOR AD TERENTIANVM, that designation 
would not at present mean anything more than AVCTOR 
INCERTVS or AVCTOR IGNOTVS. Probably we need fresh 
material from within or from without the treatise before we 
can hope for an actual identification. But meanwhile we must 
make the most of every fragment of evidence we possess. 
And from this point of view it cannot be considered satis- 
factory that so little attention should have been paid to the 
reading of P. 2036 at the beginning of the treatise. P. gives 
Prwpevtiavé, for which the editors, following Manutius, have 
with one accord substituted Tepeyriavé, in order to bring the 

2—2 
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address into line with those found elsewhere in the treatise. 
Probably this change is right as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough to account for what, if unexplained, must seem 
a strange aberration in so excellent a manuscript as P.. A 
possible explanation may be suggested tentatively and with 
all reserve. It is that, in its original form, the address ran 
thus: [loorovpre Madpe Tepevriave dirratre. At a compara- 
tively early period in the history of the text doubt may have 
arisen as to Madpe, it may have been changed into Prdcipe, 
and finally a ‘conflation’ of ®adpe and Tepeyrravé may have 
yielded ®dAwpevtiavé. Maidpe might well be doubted on 
grounds of: (1) rarity, (2) order, (3) superfluity. To take the 
points one byone. (1) Rarzty. ‘Maurus,’ as a personal name 
or affix, is not common in Latin, and still less common in 
Greek, where its transliterated form may have been none the 
more pleasing because of its close resemblance to pa@pos. But 
the form itself is, of course, well attested both in manuscripts 
and in inscriptions such as this :— 


AM 
MIO4FV 
T@ZH 
84 


Madpos Mnlwrpov. 
(Kaibel, Juscrr. Gr. Sic. et [t., 2412, 31.) 


(2) Order. The inversion in the order of Tepeyriavé and 
Maitpe may have caused difficulty to a copyist. But this 
inversion is not uncommon, in writers of the imperial period 
at any rate. Incidentally an instance (‘Iuste Fabi’) has 
already been quoted from the Dzalogus, and ‘ Afro Domitio’ 
may be added from c. xiii. of the same book. In Greek we 
find instances as early as Dionys. Halic. (e.g. Baéppev Tepév- 
twos = Terentius Varro, Antigg. Rom., i. 14). The usage is 
rarer when the praenomen, as well as the nomen and 
cognomen, is used (the full array of the ‘tria nomina’ is itself 


1 The exact reading of P. is ¢Awperriaye. ‘) puncto notatum ut suspectum,’ 
as the editors say. 
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rare); but it is hardly unexampled in the Latin of this period. 
Considerations of rhythm or euphony (to which our author 
pays great attention) might here suggest the order Postumius 
Maurus Terentianus, the same explanation probably holding 
good in the case of the Tacitean Afvo Domitio already quoted. 
(3) Superfiuety. A long-suffering scribe would be prone to 
think that one of these names might easily be spared, and he 
may therefore have dropped the Madpe altogether as some of 
the MSS. have done, or preserved only a scanty vestige of 
it in DrAwpevriavé. But it is possible that our author of set 
purpose gave the name in full at the commencement of his 
treatise, and there only; he wished to be specially formal 
at the beginning. His first sentence, even as it stands, is 
of an astonishing amplitude, and he would probably have 
regarded an additional word as an advantage rather than the 
contrary. Whatever the name may be which has disappeared, 
—whether it be Madpe, or Dr@pe, or PAdpyvs, or PrAwpevtive, 
or Pr. = (PrAaBie or Praovie),—it may confidently be con- 
jectured that some name has been lost, and that this is the key 
to the reading of the best MSS. For it must be remembered 
that they show no variation when Tepevrzavé occurs, as it does 
occur five several times, in other passages of the treatise. 

If the name lost were assumed to be Maipe, then it would 
be easy to go one step further and to suggest the identification 
of the person actually addressed with Terentianus Maurus, 
the writer on prosody. But this is to embark on still more 
precarious speculations. The practical point is that, whether 
or no the Terentianus of the De Sublimitate has any direct 
connexion with Terentianus Maurus and with Africa, we shall 
not fail to notice that the writer of the Treatise has some 
points of contact with Alexandria. In certain respects the 
Nile (to which he refers with admiration) seems to be nearer 
to him than Rome itself. He sometimes writes as if; when 
writing, he knew of things in the capital by hearsay rather 
than by actual experience. He can speak in general terms of 
Roman vices, but he does not appear (as has been already 
seen) to possess the knowledge of a resident with regard to 
definite, though perhaps trivial circumstances, such as the 
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confinement of the Pygmies. But the very theme of his book, 
as well as its specific points of contact with Philo, . with 
Josephus, with Caecilius, with the Hebrew scriptures, seems 
to associate him, in spirit if not in residence, with Alexandria, 
the great meeting-place of Jew and Greek. 

The hypothesis that the book was produced at a distance 
‘from Rome, or sent to a friend at a distance from Rome, 
might help to account for the fact that it seems to have been 
little known in antiquity. If that friend was also in an official 
position, there might seem double reason for secrecy with 
regard to a work which might be held to embody seditious 
sentiments. A book designed for private circulation would 
naturally not be multiplied to any extent, and this would 
explain the paucity of independent copies of the treatise. 

.. ,One final word with regard to the person addressed. Some 
may feel inclined to regard the Terentianus of the treatise .as 
an entirely fictitious person, the offspring of the literary 
convention which conducted such discussions in the form of 
dialogue or epistle. But so extreme a view, though it might 
be put forward, could hardly be successfully defended. For 
apart from the fact that the general practice was to introduce’ 
real personages into such letters and dialogues, there is a 
special reality and intimacy about the references to Teren- 
tianus in the De Sudlimitate. One of the chief impressions, 
in fact, which we form upon internal evidence with regard. to 
our anonymous author is that, whatever else he may have 
been, he was at least a warm-hearted friend and an enthusiastic 
teacher. Internal evidence also assures us that he’ was a 
Greek, who had some acquaintance with Latin and even with 
Hebrew literature; that he was conversant, to some extent, 
with art as well as with literature; that in his general view of 
things, as well as in his diction, he had been influenced greatly 
by Plato; and that he had written on other subjects than his 
‘present one’. 


1 The following passages seem to contain references to other writings of his: 
viii. 1, ds xdy rots wept Zlevoparros (if this is a reference to a separate work) dpod- 
peba. ix. 2, yéypadd wou Kal érépwh 7d roodrov* tos weyadodpocdvys driynua. 
xxiii. 3, cal 7d TWAarwvexdy, 8 xal érépwht wapereDelueOa, ert rwv Adnvaluv* ‘ob yap 
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The personal details afforded by the Ilept “Tyous are, 
thus, few in number. But the work.as a whole constitutes a 
remarkable revelation of personality, and it may be said to be 
its author’s best biography and monument. An account of 
its contents and an estimate of its character will, therefore, 
fittingly continue and conclude this introduction. 


II. CONTENTS AND CHARACTER OF 
' THE TREATISE. 


The contents and character of the treatise will be found 
_ to be admirably indicated in the traditional Greek title Tep? 
"Typous, and in its accepted English equivalent Ox the 
Sublime, if only the words tyros and sublime be correctly 
understood. 

The English equivalent has, no doubt, often caused mis- 
conception. The treatise has been thought to be at once 
more ambitious in purpose, and more narrow in scope, than 
it really is. But the Greek title Iepi “Tyous, ‘Concerning 
Height or Elevation,’ does not convey that idea of abnormal 
altitude which is often associated with the word sublime. 


/ 
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essentials of a noble and impressive style. In fact, if we were 


to describe the treatise as one on style, or even on literary 
criticism generally, we should be nearer the mark than if we 
connected “i -Sélely with the idea of ‘sublimity’ in the 
narrower sense. The author's own words make this plain, for 
early in his book (i. 3) he remarks that the friend whom he is 
addressing is too well versed in literary studies to need the 
reminder that sublimity is a certain distinction and excellence 
in express ion, and that it is from no other source than this that 
the greatest authors have derived their eminence and gained 
an n immortality of renown. A cursory review of the contents 
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of the book will suffice to show the width of its range and to 
indicate its true character. 


/  Atthe outset the author, after offering the definition of 


sublimity just given, proceeds to ask whether there js such _a__ 
thing as an art of the sublime. His answ er is that, though 
elevation of tone is innate, yet art can regulate the use of 


natural gifts. It is, he says, with diction as with life. A man_ 


favoured by fortune ought to know how to use his advantages; 
a writer of genius ought to profit by the help of art. In order 
to show that a systematic treatise can effect much in the way 


of warning as well as by means of precept, he gives a short 


account of defects of style which af opposed to sublimity. 
He describes and illustrates the vices of -_tumidity, puerility, 


misplaced _ passion, “and frigidity. This done, he further 
characterises the true sublime, and shows how it may | be dis dis- 


tinguished from false imitations. Next he enumerates five - 


sources of the sublime. The first and most important of 
these is grandeur of _thought—the power of _forming..great 
conceptions. This power is founded on nobility of character. 
Elevated thoughts are also, we are told, the result of ‘the 
imitation of great models, of_imaginative power, and of the 
choice and grouping of the most striking circumstances. The 
second source is vehement and inspired passion. While 
affirming that there is no tone_so lofty as that of genuine 


Rasgign, the author does not treat of this topic in detail, but . 


reserves it for a separate work. Third in order come figures 
of speech, such as adjuration, rhetorical question, asyndeton, 


and lastly hyperbaton or inverted order. The writer makes — 


the general remark that a figure is at its best when the very 
fact that it is a figure escapes attention. The fourth source of 
sublimity is noble phrasing or diction. The chief element in 


C 


this is the choice of proper and striking words, a choice which, ~ 


he says, wonderfully attracts and enthralls the a and 
breathes into dead things a kind of living voice’. Other 


elements are metaphors, and similes, and hyperbole. Fifthly_ 


and finally comes elevation in the arrangement of words. Of 


een Sn eee ae 


this examples are given, and some remarks are added on 
anaes = 
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such specific vices of style as arise from the use of tag few. 
words or fo0 many, of too much rhythm or too little. The 
author concludes with the notable passage in which he en- 


deavours to trace the causes of the dearth of great literature 4 


in his own day’. 

This short sketch of the contents of the treatise is designed 
to indicate its relation to the general subject of style. When 
. we come to particulars, this relation is seen to be still more 
intimate, and yet to imply no narrowness of view on the 
author's part. His hints with regard to thought and expres- 
sion are shrewd and ne pas = the more so that he is too 


broad-minded to have ious faith in such formal — 
ules of Style as used to be popular i in England a generation 


or,two ago under the shadow of his name. A few examples 
of his illuminative observations may be given here in an- 
ticipation. Speaking of Demosthenes, he remarks how that 


orator shows us. that even _in the revels of the imagination ' 
sobriety is required’. His is good sense is seen in his praise of 


familiar language when used in season. A homely expression, 
he says, is sometimes ore telling than elegant diction, 
for it is understood at once since it is drawn from common 
life, and the fact that it is familiar makes it only the more con- 
vincing®. Of tumidity, or bombast, we are told that it seeks 
to transcend the sublime, and that it is a fault which seems 
particularly hard to avoid, but that if examined in the light of 
day, it fades away from y, it fades away from the awe-inspiring into the contemptible“. 

An over-rhythmical style is condemned o on the ground that it 
does not communicate to its hearers the emotion conveyed by 
the words, but at that conveyed by the rhythm. The author is 
the détermined ene enemy of conceits and puerilities of all kinds, 
and he remarks that men fall into these errors because, while 
they aim at the uncommon and elaborate, and most of all at 


1 A fuller analysis of the contents of the treatise will be found in the Literary 
Appendix. For the word éyos—its history, signification, and modern equivalents 
ae Linguistic Appendix may be consulted. 

2 xvi. 4: diddoxwy Src xdv Baxxedpace view dvayxaiov, Cp. Hamlet to the 
Players (iii. 2); ‘for in the very torrent, and, as I may say, the whirlwind of 
passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness.’ 

3 xxxi. I. * iii. 1, 3, 4- 
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the attractive, they find that they have drifted into the tawdry 
and affected’. He expressly denounces that “pursuit of 
novelty in the expression of ideas which may be regarded as 
the fashionable craze of the day*.’ ‘Art is perfect,’ he says in 
one place, ‘when it seems to be nature, and nature attains her 
end when she contains art hidden within her’; and again ‘We 
should employ art as in every way an aid to nature, for the 
conjunction of the two may be held to constitute perfec- 

n*.” In this spirit he makes the remark, with reference to 
Demosthenes, that the tricks of rhetoric-ase-hidden away in 
the blaze of the noontide splendour of sublimity and passion. 
‘By what ‘means,’ he asks, « ‘has the grator_here concealed the 
igure? Clearly, by the very excess of light. For just as all 
dim lights are extinguished in the glare “ the sun, so do the 
artifices of rhetoric fade from view when bathed in the per- 
vading splendour of sublimity*’ Evidently with the critic 
who writes thus the judgment of style was, to quote his ek 
words, ‘the last and crowning fruit of long experience®’ 
Everywhere the man’s sincerity of purpose and clearness of 
vision are manifest, and a book written in this earnest and 
enlightened spirit does not soon fall out of date. 

Furthermore, the treatise may be regarded as a disquisition 
not_o nt of style, but on literary criticism 
generally. In proof of this, it is only necessary to add to the 
foregoing description of its contents the reminder that it is a 
veritable storehouse of quotations illustrating excellencies and 
defects both | of manner and of matter, both of form and of 
spirit. Reference _is made to as many as fifty Greek writers, _ 
whose dates range over something like a thousand years. 
Some of these are quoted repeatedly, Homer oftenest of all, 
and after him Herodotus, Plato, and Demosthenes. The 
authors quality as a critic is. most decisively seen in his 
preference of the best. The second-rate writers of Alexandria, 
though nearer in time, are, not suffered to eclipse the true 
classics of Greece; they arexquoted rather in illustration of 
defects than of: merits. But in Homer we are bidden to 
admire such passages as speak of Ossa and Pelion ; of Strife, 


1 iii. 4 and iv. sv. 3 xxii. 1, XXXVi. 4. 4 xvii. 2. 5 vi. 
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‘with her head in the skies and her feet on the earth’; of the. 

Battle of the Gods; of the earth-shaking Poseidon; of the 

cry of Ajax to Father Zeus ‘to slay, if slay he must, 2. the 

light, and of the yet more impressive silence of the same hero 

in the shades’. Nowhere is the critic’s skilful touch bette? 

seen than where he treats of Homer. In drawing, for instaiicé, 
a comparison between the Iliad and the Odyssey, he assigns WAS 

the former poem to the’ poet’s vigorous manhood when he w 

at the height of his inspiration, the latter to his mellower age. 

‘In the Odyssey Homer may be likened to a sinking sun, 

whose grandeur remains without its intensity.’ But he ts 

careful to add, ‘If I speak of old age, it is nevertheless the old 

age of Homer’.’ Again, he has the rather happy remark that 


Homer ‘has _ made, as far as lay within his power, gods | of the 
aien concerned in: the Siege. of Troy, and men of the gods®” _ ; 
Altogether, it is refreshing to see how often and with what Cote 
sympathy a critic in the late evening of Greece reverts to the ne 

~ poet of its earliest dawn dawn. His admiration for noble literature, a 4% ra 
lias Incidentally accomplished even more for Sappho than tN hi fi 
Homer, though the former is but once mentioned by him 
In his tenth chapter, as an example of the proper choice and 
grouping of the most striking circumstances, he adduces, and 
in so doing has preserved for posterity, a fragment of Sappho’s 
poetry. The gist of his comment on the wonderful love-ode 
in question is that we see depicted in it not one passion only 
but a concourse of the passions. His critical acumen is, more- 
over, seen in the illustrations given, up and down his work, 
not only of sublimity but of its opposite. The treatment in| . >. a 

x. 5,6 of Aratus, the Alexandrian poet, is a neat. instance of 

his critical method. Besides Aratus, other minor writers, such 
as Timae , are made to furnish examples 
of faults which should be shunned by those who wish to write 
in the elevated manner. But the author is of too fearless a 
nature to strike only at the lesser men. He assails the great. 
writers, such as Herodotus and Aeschylus, where they seem 
to him to offend against ‘the canons of good taste. He has 
the Courage to say that Demosthenes is too austere to be 








1 viii., ix. 2 ix. 13, 14. - ie) Sotey fo 
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graceful_and witty, and that when he forces himself into 
jocularity, he-does not excite laughter, but rather becomes the _ 
subject of it’. And he makes, bold to affirm with regard to” to 
Euripides, the idol of the rhetorician, that he is by y naturs 
anything but « elevated, and that it is only by force put upon 
his natural disposition that he appears to rise to tragic 
heights*. In such comments as these, whether we agree with 
them or not, we recognise pieces of genuine literary criticism, 
and the literary critic stands equally revealed in the note of 
leasant egotism which makes itself heard now and again 
during the course of the treatise, and in such general maxims 
as that the poet must himself see what he would have others 
see,—must, in fact, have his ‘eye upon the object.’ 
~~ Nor are ack now familiar topics of criticism as correctness, 
( the standard of taste, and the comparative method, “neglected 
{by the author. Upon the question of correctness he shows a 
breadth of view which is in marked contrast with the opinions 
commonly held (and by his professed admirers, strange to 
say) in England for a century or more from the time of the 
Restoration. He is no believer in what is faultily faultless; 
“he is a suprem e believer in in fervour and inspiration. Elevation 
eS 
with some flaws is, he cannot doubt, to be preferred to uniform 
cagrectness without _ elevation. His attitude in the matter iS 
defined in some striking passages of chapters xxxiil_and 
AG ch—? XXXVI. To the often-asked question whether there is any 
trustworthy test of the sublime—any sure standard of taste _ 
nf! a in literature—he returns (vii. 3, 4) an. answer. which seems 
surprisingly modern because it is so permanently true. No 
modern critic could formulate more precisely, in relation to 
literature, the quod semper, quod ubique principle. 
odern in many ways, the author is in nothing more 
modern than in foreshadowing, in the passage just mentioned 
and in others, tlie application of the comparative method to 
the study of literature. It is easy to scoff at specific literary 
comparisons, and no doubt there is often much that is puerile 
and inept about them. But, as M. Ferdinand Brunetiére has _ 
pointed out, the ridicule comes with ill grace from those who 
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; | 
celebrate so loudly the triumphs in our own day of com- 

parative anatomy, comparative physiology, and comparative 

philology. In_a-sense-science-may_be. said to begin in-com--. 

parison, in the effort to distinguish things that differ and 

thereby to bring out the true nature of each and all. At 

the same time it is well to remember the necessary limitations 

of the comparative method where literature is concerned. It 

is utterly out of place and futile, if its object is to place the 

great writers in an order of merit, and to establish a sort 

of literary hierarchy. And even where the aim is simply 

to bring out the distinctive points of contrasted authors, it 

should not be forgotten that the methods of the laboratory 

can never fully be applied to the analysis of the finest products 

of the human mind. In this matter it may not unfairly be 

claimed that our author assumes a judicious attitude. The 
comparison, in the tenth chapter, of a passage in Homer wi 

a passage in Aratus is distinctly happy. And so, in its way, 

is the comparison between Homer in the Iliad and Homer in 

the Odyssey. And so, again, is the section in which he com- 

pares, not the same poet in different works, but_two orators of 

different countries, Demosthenes and Cicero. Speaking with 

due diffidence as a Greek addressing a Roman, he ventures the 

opinion that it is in profusion that Cicero chiefly differs from _ 

’ Demosthenes. The latter is like a thunderbolt or flash of _— 4 . Se 
lightning; the former resembles a widespread conflagration = 
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which rolls on with all- -devouring flames.” \ 
In his use, however limited it may be, of the comparative ‘ 

method the author has the advantage over his great pre- | 

decessors _ Plato a and and Aristotle, neither of whom knew any 

literature | ture except his own. It is interesting to observe in 

what “general features he agrees with, or differs from, these 


masters of literary criticism, — ary criticism, With both he has this in ~ 
common, that he may often_seem unduly verbal and philo- 
logical,—may often seem _to attach excessive in importance to 
rhythm, to figures, and to_questions of f form generally. ~~ Not 
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that it is so in reality. Rather, attention to such matters .- 
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must be the backbone of criticism, and especially of early 
criticism. In other points the author resembles Plato more 
riearly than he resembles Aristotle. He breathes the spirit 
of the Jom rather than of the Poetics. He is subjective rather 
than objective. He is an enthusiast rather than an analyst. 
He is better fitted to fire the young than to convince the 
maturely sceptical He speaks rather of ‘transport’ of 
‘inspiration’ than of ‘purgation’ or ‘the universal.’ He was 
not a man-of deep and penetrating intellect like Aristotle, : 
but he was nevertheless a critic of keen artistic sensibilities, 
His book does not offer the great luminous definitions con- 
tained in the Poetics, nor is it marked by the_cool and 
searchj ientific analysis by which that work is distin- 
guished. Yet it may be that it supplies something of its own 
Aristotle but seldom makes us feel that there sometimes , 
dwells in words a beauty which defies analysis because it is 
the direct expression of a human spirit and is charged with 
emotion as well as controlled by reason. Qur..author’s chief 
aim is, on the other hand, aesthetic rather than purely scientific. 
This difference in standpoint has had at least one. noteworthy 
indirect effect. effect. Let us suppose for a moment that every 
vestige of ancient Greek literature had disappeared with the 
exception of the Poetics which is a fragment, or with the 
exception of the Treatise on the Sublime which is also 
incomplete. In the latter case we should at least possess the . 
better anthology ; we should be in a better position to form 
some conception of the supreme excellence of Homer, and 
Sappho, and other Greek poets. And this result would be 
due to the fact that the author’s method is much less rigorous 
than that of Aristotle in the Poetics, and allows greater 
copiousness of quotation. 
His catholicity has led him still further. While Aristotle, 
notwithstanding his encyclopaedic learning, knew no literature 
beyond his own, it is an interesting fact that our author in his 
treatise refers not only to Latin literature but to Hebrew. 
Among the many literary critics from Aristophanes to the 
Alexandrians and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and from Cicero 
to Quintilian and the author of the Dzalogus de Oratoribus, 
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he is distinguished by the account ‘he takes of three several 
literatures. It is not impossible that he had been anticipated 
in this respect by the Caecilius to whom he so often refers. 
But we cannot tell. All we know is that, when discoursing 
on noble thought as inspired by nobility of soul, our author 
writes : ‘The | legislator of the Jews, no ordinary ma: man, having 
formed and expressed a worthy conception of the might of 
the Godhead, writes in the very beginning of his Laws, “God 
. said—what? Let there be light, and there was light; let there 
be land, and there was land?.”’ 

And here a word may fitly be said as to the connexion of 
sublimity, in the more restricted and more usual sense of the 
English term, with Hebrew_influences. It has sometimes | 
been_maintained that sublimity, in this sense, is the 2 peculiar 


—————— eee 
possession of the Hebr e-and is unknown to the Greek 


classic writers. The contention is suggestive, but too oo absolute. 
The highest | highest possible sane of sublimity, it may ry be urged, urged, 
are to be found ins writers as Isaiah. Moderns 
like Milton; it may be ae advanced, owe much of their_ 
sublimity, directly or indirectly, to Hebrew sources. But on 
the other hand we can hardly deny the quality, however 
rigorous may be our definition of it, to early Greek writers 
such as Homer and Aeschylus, and to the early phases of 
some of the more modern literatures. Are we, then, to look 
everywhere for Oriental influences, and not rather to seek the 
clue in the brooding wonder of primitive man wherever 
found? The whole question is too large and vague for 
summary treatment. In France, for instance, an eminen 
critic has suggested thatthe eason why tl the literature of his 
country is deficient in sublimity is that the French translation. | 
of the Bible is a poor one and has never taken possession of 
the popular mind, while the English version_is magnificent 
and has influenced English literary style. for centuries. But 
surely the cause lies deeper than this. We must not forget 
that in French there is no essential difference between the 
vocabulary of prose and that of poetry. We cannot forget, 
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either, Voltaire’s comment on the ‘darkness visible’ of Milton 
and on a similar expression in Spanish: ‘Ce n’est pas assez 
que l’on puisse excuser la licence de ces expressions, l’exacti- 
tude francaise n’admet rien qui ait besoin d’excuse’.’ That is 
quite an intelligible attitude to assume, but it is one which at 
once puts sublimity out of the question. We can imagine 
that Aristotle might have assumed it; so completely does he 
sometimes seem to regard poetry from the logician’s point of 
view. But such an attitude we should feel to be quite alien 
to the author of the Greek Treatise on the Sublime, and 


equally alien, we may add, to the author of the English 
treatise_on_the-Sublime and_Beantiful. Burke’s admirable 


work is notable, among many other things, for its striki 
quotations from the Old Testament and from Milton, and for 
its insistence upon the truth that sublimity is is closely _con- 
nected with a. sense of uncertainty, obscurity, infinity. ‘A 
clear idea,’ he says, ‘is another name for a little idea,’ and then 
proceeds to quote from the Book of Job a passage whose 
amazing sublimity he considers to be principally due to the 
errible uncertainty of the thing described. “Sublimity E be- 
ongs, in fact, to the region of vastness and mystery. Ina 
regnant sentence Aristotle declares that a good style must 
e clear without being mean; lucidity is, from this point of 
view, the first essential. But when sublimity is in question, 
the order is reversed. First and foremost stands |_grandeur of 
conception, even if a certain obscurity of. expression should 
follow in its train. 

It has been seen that the word sud/:mtty is, in its modern 
acceptation, too limited in scope to cover our author’s s mean- 
ing. Shall we, then, do better to think of him as an exponent 
of what is sometimes called the grand style? This term is 
less restricted than the other, and therein it has the advantage. 
But it has also disadvantages of its own. It is not free 
from the suggestion of bombast and excessive elaboration. 
Against such vices our author strongly protests, and he would 
have been the last to eulogize a style whose brilliance may 


dazzle the eyes of one generation, but whose disappearance 


1 Cuvres de Voltaire (Paris, 1828), xiii. 441. 
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awakens satisfaction rather than regret in the mind of the 
next. His admiration is reserved for something much more 
permanent, a classic excellence. His attitude is that of one 


who cares_little whether or no the grand style disappears if 
only the great style remains. And his view of the elements 


of a great style is at once discriminating and lofty. He 


is too sound a verbal critic to overlook the importance 
of the mare _technical-or-scholastic side. But he is also too 


broad-minded to forget that greatness of style must ultimatel 
—_————— ° ° ° 
rest on a much wide t_afford y_technical 
oo eee 
rules. His doubl ndpoint is worthy of attention because 


it must have been rare in his own time and it cannot be said 
to be common in ours. 


As a critic he sees that care an needed _in the 4~ 


formation of a-great style. And if proof of this fact were 


required, it would be necessary only to point to specific 


instances in ancient and in modern times. Writers like Virgil , 
and Tennyson perhaps bear the marks of elaboration upon - 


them, and it would therefore be superfluous to refer to their 


known habits of work. But such carefulness has often. 


characteris ose seeming naturalness and 
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spontaneity afford but little trace of it. Recent inquiries... 


have shown what pains Burns and ‘Keats lavished on their . 
poetry. In antiquity there was a well- known s story of the 
—___—.- 


immense trouble taken by Plato in writing the exordiu sO ey ( 
simple in appearance, of his Republic. It is perhaps - inappre: Wants 


priate to link the name of any modern prose-writer with that 
of the greatest of all writers of prose, but whether we think 
of Plato’s translator Jowett, or of Newman or of Matthew 
Arnold, the same law of minute attention to the art of ex- 
pression might be proved to hold good. Even where there is 
simplicity, it is usually a studied simplicity; where there is 
ease, it is elaborate ease. 

~ As to our author’s own style we sometimes feel, as 
perhaps might be expected from his theme, that he fails 
to show that business-like directness of exposition which 
is so effective when information or instruction is to be im- 
parted, and which is so foreign to the atmosphere of a 

R. 3 
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leisurely seclusion. Of succinct expression he has little to 
say in this treatise; it does not belong directly to his 
present subject, and possibly he had already dealt with 
it elsewhere. But whether he had done so or not, we feel 
that he would not have desired to conceal any limitations or 
shortcomings which could fairly be alleged against himself. 
His book leaves upon the mind the agreeable impression that 
he would have been quite ready to allow that there might 
well be defects in his own style and in his treatment of his 
subject. In his style he sometimes shows the faults of the 


period at which he wrote, faults such as diffusenegs and 
poetical phraseology. Similarly, in his treatment of his sub- 


ject, he is apt to be too minute and to lose himself occasiona lly 
in technicalities. In fact, he does not escape the characteristic 


defect_of the teacher who has to deal with pupils of all grades 
of intellectual apprehension ;_yow and then he appears to be 
unduly didactic and to verge upon tediousness. . 

ut these are trifling blemishes, and we scarcely heed 
them in the presence of his deeply earnest purpose and his 
breadth of view. As his fourth chapter shows, ng one could 
entertain less respect | than he for mere. ‘bookishness. Nor 
could any one discern more clearly how mistaken is the view 
of those who regard style as_an end in itself or talk glibly 
of ‘art for art’s sake.’ Like the author of the Dialogue on 
Oratory, he sees in literature not a convention, not a matter 
of form, but the reflexion_of a national all life ; a great style is 
evoked by great surroundings and great reat events. His lofty _ 
conception of indiv dof: national | morality, and his view 
of the relation of both to literature, < are clearly seen in such - 
passages as ix. 3; xliv. 1,6,8; xxxv. 2,3. About a man who 






eects 
can write as he here writes there is something of the profound 


moral gravity and the lofty eloquence which mark.a.Demo- 
sthenes or a Burke. The ethical fervour of the vee S sty’e 
calls to mind his own often-quoted saying that ‘sywblimi 

the echo of a great soul*’ He is himself a man of great ae 
endowments ; the misfortune was that he had fallen upon evil 
days. The heroic age was in the far past, and the present 


2 ix. 2. 
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was, to him, a time of spiritual destitution, when men loved 
show and comfort, and were no longer earnest in the pursuit 
of perfection. 

Such is the man as we view him in his book, and we feel 
that—historical_eyi =he mi lived the 


ife t Longinus of the ¢hird century pho was famous for 
his learning and_his gifts as a critic; who at Alexandria had 
been the brilliant il of the Neoplatonists ; who at Athens 
oained’ celebrity gs the teach? ty_as the t “of young Sen ambiaous ot 
philosophical and literary culture; who at Palmyra, as the 
minister o obia, inspired the defiant reply sent by the 


Qutets ee Cee * 


-_-— 


But sentiment cannot take the place of proof, and the 
treatise must henceforward stand upon its own merits, as it can 
well afford to do. Nog is_it-clear that it does not gain as 
much in general interest by being assigned to the first century 
rather than the third, as it loses in personal interest by being 
dissociated from the fascinating name of Longinus. At the 
same time it must be admi that this uncertainty with 
regard to its authorship has undoubtedly been one of the chief 
causes of its recent neglect. Other reasons have been the not_ 
unnatural reaction from the extravagant deference—bordering 
ee eee during the 
eighteenth. century ; the philosophical tendency of criticism, 
and the ultra-scientific tendency of scholarship, in Germany ; 
the purely fastidious objections to a late and unfamiliar style 
entertained by many students of the classics, and the more 
substantial difficulties felt with regard to the constitution of 
the text and the interpretation of vexed passages, the Greek 
having been pronounced unusually hard by a judge so 
supremely able as Edward Gibbon; and (in England especially) 
that absence of a critical edition which may be regarded, not 
only as a cause of the neglect, but also as a result of some of 
the other causes just recited. Of late, however, signs of a 
fresh reaction have shown themselves even in the smaller 
European countries. Within the last few decades, for example, 
versions of the treatise have appeared in Spain, where Castilian 
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illustrations of its precepts are freely offered ; in Italy, where 
the traditional interest in literary criticism, and in this book 
in particular, has produced excellent fruit; and in Sweden, . 
where thé vigorous modern school of Scandinavian literature 
thus connects itself with the past. 

The merits, in virtue of which the treatise makes this 
enduring appeal to various countries and successive centuries, 


are—as we have seen—manifold. Taken as-a whole, it is the 


ff most striking single piece of literary criticism produced b 
respect and admiration by its noble tone; by its apt precepts 
with respect tostyle; by its judicious attitude towards funda- 
mental questions such as those of the exrors Gf genius the 
standard of taste, the relation of art to nature andl teat 
to life; by its value as a treasury of extracts, and of happy 
appreciations destined to be confirmed by every fresh dis- 
covery of Hyperides or Bacchylides; and lastly, by its 


historical interest as one earliest essays in comparative 


criticism, and as an aesthetic treatise which has had some 
ra degree of influence upon almost every European literature. 
For the modern world it is perhaps specially valuable in 
two respects. At atime when criticism is apt to be superficial 
and to lack width of outlook, it reminds us by the admitted 
justice in the main of its censure and its praise, that there is 
a real continuity in the principles of criticism,—a firm and 
abiding foundation for the judgments of taste. And in the 
second place it is well adapted to form an aid to the systematic 
study of Greek literature; and that from a most suggestive 
and stimulating point of view. By no work that has come 
down to us from antiquity is a deeper impression produced 
of the enjoyment of Greek literature than by this. It is an 
enjoyment so keen that we might be tempted to describe it 
as Epicurean (in the popular sense) were it not tinged with 
Stoic seriousness and Platonic ardour. Above all, it is a 


+ contagious enjoyment. The writer loves Greek literature 
and can make others love it. And his love rests upon 


. 


-— knowledge. His view is comprehensive. He has studied 
his subject in every period of its history and in every 
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phase of its development. And he not only knows Greek 
literature, but he knows it from a more detached standpoint 

than was possible to Aristotle or even to the Alexandrian 
critics. He is wyiting under _the Roman empire, and 
at a time when new nations and new religions were in 
the making. He is an ancient studying the ancients, and 
yet he stands at the central point of the world’s history. | 
Addressing himself to a Roman, he recognises that_Greek — 
literature was fitted_to command the interest of mankind 
at large, and that the distinctive feature to which it owed 
and would owe its supremacy was its elevation (fos). His 
deep humanity and his broad sympathies have helped him, 
as they have helped Plutarch, to interpret the spirit of 
antiquity to the modern mind, and have given him a 
manent place_in the history of literature as the last_great 
critic of ancient Greece and (in some sense) the first_inter- 
national critic of a wider world. 
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ON THE SUBLIME. 


I 


You will] remember, my dear Postumius Terentianus’, 
that when we examined together the treatise of Caecilius 
on the Sublime, we found that it fell below the dignity of 
the whole subject, while it failed signally to grasp the 
essential points, and conveyed to its readers but little of 
that practical help which it should be a writer’s principal 
aim to give. In every systematic treatise two things are 
required. The first is a statement of the subject ; the other, 

which although second in order ranks higher in importance, is 
an indication of the methods by which we may attain our end. 
Now Caecilius seeks to show the nature of the sublime 
by countless instances as though our ignorance demanded 
it, but the consideration of the means whereby we may 
succeed in raising our own capacities to a certain pitch of 
elevation he has, strangely enough, omitted as unnecessary. 
2. However, it may be that the man ought not so much 
to be blamed for his shortcomings as praised for his happy © 
thought and his enthusiasm. But since you have urged 
me, in my turn, to write a brief essay on the sublime’ 
for your special gratification, let us consider whether the 
views I have formed contain anything which will be of use 
to public men. You will yourself, friend, in accordance 


1 Probably this name (together with another which has disappeared) underlies 
the reading of P. See Introduction (pp. 19, 20) and Appendix A (p. 170). 
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with your nature and with what is fitting, join me in 
appraising each detail with the utmost regard for truth; 







we resemble the Gods, 
lence and truth. 3. 4 am writing to you, good friend, 
who are well versed in literary studies, I feel almost ab- 
solved from the necessity of premising at any length that 
sublimity is a certain distinction and excellence in expres- 
sion, and that it is from no_other source than this that the 
greatest poets and writers have derived their eminence and 


gained an immortality of renown. 4. The effect of eleyated , Ls: , 





fanguage n_an_ audience is not persuasion uasion. but transport, 
At evepf’ time and in every way imposing speech, with 
the spell it throws over us, prevails over that which aims 


at persuasion and gratification. Our persuasions we can 
usually control, but the influences of the sublime bring 
power and irresistible might to bear, and reign supreme 
over every hearer. Similarly, we see skill in invention, 
and due order and arrangement of matter, emerging as 
the hard-won result not of one thing nor of two, but of 
the whole texture of -the composition, whereas Sublimity 
flashing forth at the right moment scatters everything before 
it like a thunderbolt, and at once displays the power of 
the orator in all its plenitude. But enough; for these re- 
flexions, and others like them, you can, I know well, dear 
Terentianus, yourself suggest from your own experience. 


IT 


First of all, we must raise the question whether there is 
such a thing as an art of the sublime or lofty. Some hold 
that those are entirely in error who would bring such matters 
under the precepts of art. A lofty tone, says one, is innatc, 
and does not come by teaching; nature is the only art that 
can compass it. Works of nature are, they think, made worse 
and altogether feebler when wizened by the rules of art. 


1 See Appendix C (p. 244), Scriptor Incertu: (3). 
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2. But I maintain that this will be found to be otherwise 
if it be observed that, while nature as a rule is free and in- 
dependent in matters of passion and elevation, yet is she 
wont not to act at random and utterly without system. 
Further, nature is the original and vital underlying principle 
in all cases, but system_can define limits and fitting seasons, 
CE 

and can also contribute the safest rules for use and practice. 
Moreover, the expression of the sublime is more exposed to 

A SIE 

danger when it ge goes its own way without the guidance of 
knowledge, —when it is suffered to be unstable and un- 


ballasted —when it i is left at the mercy of mere momentum 
and ‘ignorant audacity. It is true that it often needs the spur, 
but it is also true that it often needs the curb’; 3. Demo- 
sthenes expresses the view, with regard to human life in 
general, that good fortune is the greatest of blessings, while 
good counsel, which occupies the second place, is hardly 
inferior in importance, since its absence contributes inevitably 
to the ruin of the former*. This we may apply to diction, 
nature occupying the position of good fortune, art that of 
good counsel. _ Most important of all, we must remember that 
the very fact that there are some elements of expression 
which are are in ‘the hands of nature alone, can be learnt from no 
other source than art. If, I say, the critic of those who desire 
to learn were to turn these matters over in his mind, he would 
no longer, it seems to me, regard the discussion of the subject 
as superfluous or useless... 


1 Appendix C, Ser. Jue. (10). 2 Demosth. ¢. Aristocr. 113. 
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Quell they the oven’s far-flung splendour-glow ! 
Ha, let me but one hearth-abider mark— 
One flame-wreath torrent-like Ill whirl on high ; 
I'll burn the roof, to cinders shrivel it !— 
Nay, now my chant is not of noble strain’. 


Such things are not tragic but pseudo-tragic—‘ flame- 
wreaths,’ and ‘ belching to the sky,’ and Boreas represented as 

a ‘flute-player, and all the rest of it. They are turbid in 
expression and confused in imagery rather than_ the product 
of intensity, and each one of them, if examined in the light 
éf day, sinks little by little from the terrible into the con- 
temptible. “But since even in tragedy, which is in its very 
nature stately and prone to pombash caseeteaa tues is 
unpardonable, still less, I presume, will it harinonise with 
the narration of fact. 2. And this is the ground on which Pte 
the phrases of Gorgias of Leontini are ridiculed when he - (a Ledf- 
describes Xerxes as the ‘Zeus of the Persians’ and vultures a 
as ‘living tombs. So is it with some of the expressions of 
Callisthenes which are not, sublime but high-flown, and still 
more, with those of Cleitarchus, for the_man_is friyolous and 
blows, as Sophocles has it, | 


ale del 








On pigmy hautboys: mouthpiece have they none’. 


Other examples will be found in Amphicrates and Hegesias 
and Matris, for often when these writers seem to themselves to 
be inspired they are in no true frenzy but are simply trifling. 
3. Altogether, tumidity seems” particularly” Hard to ‘avoid. 
The he explanation is ‘that all who aim at elevation are so 
anxious to to escape ‘the reproach of being weak and dry that 
they : are carried, as by some strange law of nature, into the 
opposite extreme. They put their trust in the maxim that 


1 Appendix C, Aeschylus.—Translated by A. S. Way: see Preface. 
* Appendix C, Sophocles.—Translated by A. S. Way: see Preface. 
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‘failure in a great attempt is at least a nobleerror’.’ 4. But 
evil are the swellings, both in the body and in diction, which 
are inflated _and unreal, and threaten us with. the reverse of 
our aim ; for nothing, say they, is drier than a man who has 
the opsy: While tunlidity desires to transcend the limits of eet : 
the sublime, the defect which is termed puerility i is the direct - 
antithesis_of of elevation, for ‘It iS uttérly Tow. and mean and inf cet leg 
real truth the mi he most ignoble v vice of style. What, then, is thi 2-<¢-7~«. 
ee Clearly, a pedant’s_ thoughts, which begin in 

ned trifling and end in frigidity. Men slip into this kind 
of error because, while they aim at the uncommon and 
elaborate and most of all at the attractive, they drift un- 
awares into the tawdry and affected. 5. A third, and closely 
allied, kind of defect in matters of passion_is that which 
Theodorus used to call Qarenthyrsus” By this is meant (un- gad 
seasonable and empty passion} where no passion is ait | 
or immoderate, where moderation is needed. For men are 
often carried away, as if by intoxication, into displays of 
emotion which are not caused by the nature of the subject, 
but are pure surely personal and -wearisome. In consequence they 
seem to hearers who are in no ise affected to act in an 
"ungainly way. And no wonder, for they are beside them- ¢ °° of 
selves, , while their hearers are noe “But the question of the f “*’ 
passions we reserve for separate treatment. 





IV 
2 7 
Of the second fault of which we have spoken—frigidity— 
Timaeus supplies man s, Timaeus was a writer of 


considerable general ability, who occasionally showed that he 
was not incapable of elevation of style. He was learned and 
ingenious, but very prone to criticise the faults of others 
while blind to his own. Through his passion for continually 
starting novel notions, he often fell into the merest childishness. 
2. Iwill set down one or two examples only of his manner, 
since the greater number have been already appropriated by 


1 Appendix C, Scr. Inc. (7). 
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Caecilius. In the course of a eulogy on Alexander the para 
Great, he describes him as ‘the man who gained possession / Vore€ 
of the whole of Asia in fewer years than it took Isocrates t#*— Cc 
write his Panegyric urging war against the Persians’, Strange: : or Tr 7 
indeed -is the comparison of the man of Macedon withthe _ / 
rhetorician. How plain it is, Timaeus, that the Lacedaemo- —/ 
nians, thus judged, were far inferior to Isocrates in prowess, 

for they spent thirty years in 1 the conquest of Messene, whereas 

he composed his Panegyric in ten, 3. Consider again the 
way in in which he speaks of the Athenians who were captured 
in Sicily. ‘They were punished because they had acted 
impiously towards Hermes and mutilated his images, and the 
infliction of punishment was chiefly due to Hermocrates the 
son of Hermon, who was descended, in the paternal line, from 
the outraged god’. I am surprised, beloved Terentianus, that 
he does not write with regard to the despot Dionysius that 
‘Dion and Heracleides deprived him of his sovereignty because 
he had acted impiously towards Zeus and Heracles.’ 4. But 
why speak of Timaeus when even those heroes of literature, 
Xenophon and Plato, though trained in the school of Socrates, 
nevertheless sometimes forget themselves for the sake of such 
paltry pleasantries? Xenophon writes in the Polity of the 
Lacedaemonians : ‘You would find it harder to hear their voice 
than that of busts of marble, harder to deflect their gaze than 
that of statues of bronze; you would deem them more modest 
than the very maidens in their eyes?’ 

It was worthy of an Amphicrates and not of a Xenophon 
to call the pupils of our eyes ‘modest maidens. Good 
heavens, how strange it is that the pupils of the whole company 
should be believed to be modest notwithstanding the common 
saying that the shamelessness of individuals is indicated by 
nothing so much as the eyes! ‘Thou sot, that hast the eyes 


1 Appendix C, Zimaeus. 3 Xen. de Rep. Laced. 111. 5. 
pele 
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of a dog, as Homer has it. 5. Timaeus, however, has not 
left even this piece of frigidity to Xenophon, but clutches it 
as though it were hid treasure. At all events, after saying 
of Agathocles that he abducted his cousin, who had been 
given in marriage to another man, from the midst of the 
nuptial rites, he asks, ‘Who could have done this had he not 
had wantons, in place of maidens, in his eyes?’ 6, Yes, 
and Plato (usually so divine) when he means simply ¢addets 
says, ‘They shall write and preserve cypress memorials in the 
temples’.’ 

And again, ‘As touching walls, Megillus, I should hold 
with Sparta that they be suffered to lie asleep in the earth and 
not summoned to arise*’ 7. The expression of Herodotus 
to the effect that beautiful women are ‘eye-smarts’ is not _ 
much better‘. This, however, may be condoned in some 
degree since those who use this particular phrase in his 
narrative are barbarians and in their cups, but not even in the 
mouths of such characters is it well that an author should 
suffer, in the judgment of posterity, from an unseemly ex- 
hibition of triviality. 


V 


All these ugly and parasitical growths arise in literature 
from a single cause, that pursuit ‘of noveity inthe expression 
of ideas which may be regarded as the fashionable craze 
of the day. Ourdefects.usually spring, for the most part, 
from the same sources as our good points. Hence, while 
beauties of e expression and touches of sublimity, and charming 
eleganciés withal, are favourable to effective composition, yet 
these very things are the elements and foundation, not only of 
success, but also of the contrary. Something of the kind is 
true also of variations and hyperboles and the use of the plural 
number, and we shall show subsequently the dangers to which 
these seem severally to be exposed. It is necessary now to 


1 Tad 1. 225. 2 Plato, Lege. V. 741 C. 
2 Pisto, Legg. Vi. 778 D.- * Herod. v. 18. 
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seek and to suggest means by which we may avoid the defects 
which attend the steps of the sublime. — 
Se eee, 


VI 


The best means would be, friend, to gain, first of all, clear 
knowledge and appreciation of the true sublime. The enter- 
prise is, however, an arduous one. For the 2 Judgment of.style 
is the last_and crowning fruit of long ex experience. None the 
less, if I must speak in the way of precept, it is not impossible 
perhaps to acquire discrimination in these matters by attention 


to some such hints as those which follow. 


VII 


You must know, my dear friend, that it is with the sublime 
as in the common life of man. In life nothing | can be.con- 
sidered great which. it is held great to despise, For instance, 
riches, honours, distinctions, sovereignties, and all other things 
which possess in abundance the external trappings of the 
stage, will not seem, to a man of sense, to be supreme blessings, 
since the very contempt of them is reckoned good in no small 
degree, and in any case those who could have them, but are 
high-souled enough to disdain them, are more admired than 
those who have them. «So also in the case of sublimity in 
poems and prose writings, we must consider whether some 
supposed “examples have not simply the appearance of 
elevation with many idle accretions, so that when analysed 
they are found to be mere vanity—objects which a noble’ 
nature will rather despise than admire.’ 2. For, as if in- 
stinctively, our soul is uplifted by the true sublime ; it takes a 
proud flight, and is filled with joy and vaunting, as though it; 
had itself produced what it has heard. 3. When, therefore, a 
thing is heard card repeatedly by a man of intelligence, who is well 
versed in literature, and its effect is not to as the soul to 
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high thoughts, and it does not leave in the mind more food 
for reflexion than the words seem to convey, but falls, if 
examined carefully through and through, into disesteem, it 


\ 


cannot rank as true sublimity because it does not survivea _ 





first hearing. For that is really great which bears a repeated 
examination, and which it is difficult or rather impossible to 


withstand, and the memory of which is strong and hard to : 


efface. 4,(In general, consider those examples of sublimity 


wee vt anes pare tort 


to be fine and genuine which please all and always.) For 


when men of different pursuits, lives, ambitions, ages, jul 


languages, hi hold identical views on one and the same subject, 
then that verdict which results, so to speak, from a concert of 
discordant elements makes our faith in the object of admiration 


strong and unassailable. 
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a 


There are, it may be said) five principal. sources of elevated C— 


language. Beneath these five var varieties there lies, a as though 
it were a common foundation, the gift of discourse, which is 


Soir! Soa First and most important is ‘the power_of. .. 


‘ forming great _conceptions,as we have elsewhere explained in 


our remarks on Xenophon. Secondly, there is ‘vehement and 


These two components of che sablime are 
for the most part sae e. Those which remain are bey the 
sorts of en first those of thought and secondly those of 
expression. Next there is noble diction, which in turn com- 
prises choice of words, and use of metaphors, and elaboration 
of language. The fifth cause of elevation—one which is the 
fitting conclusion of all that have preceded itis dignified 
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and elevated compgsition. Come now, let us consider what is 


involved in éach of these varieties, with this one remark by 
way of preface, that Caecilius has omitted some of the five 
divisions, for example, that of passion. 2. Surely he is quite 
mistaken if he does so on the ground that these two, sublimity 
and passion, are a unity, and if it seems to him that they are 
by nature one and inseparable. For some-passions are, — 
which are | 
such as pity, grief and fear; and on the other hand there are 






“many examples of the s sublime which are independent of 


passion, such as the daring words of Homer with regard to 
the Aloadae, to take one out of numberléés instandes, ~” 
Yea, Ossa in fury they strove to upheave on Olympus on high, 
With forest-clad Pelion above, that thence they might step to the 


sky’. 
And so of the words which follow with still greater force :-— 
Ay, and the deed had they done’. 


3- Among the orators, too, eulogies and ceremonial and occa- . 


sional addresses contain on_every side examples of dignity 
and elevation, but are for the most part yoid of passion. This 


is the reason why passionate speakers are the worst eulogists, , 
and why, on the other hand, those who are apfin éncomium / 
are the least passionate. 4. If, on the other hand, Caecilius! 


es Coes aoe 


thought that passion never contributes. at ‘all to sublimity, 
and if it w: was for this reason that he did not deem it worthy 
of mention, he is altogether deluded. I would affirm with 
confidence that there is no tone so lofty.as that of genuine 


passion, in its right place, when it bursts out in a wild gust 


of mad enthusiasm and as it were fills the speaker’s words 


— 


with frenzy. 


IX 


Now the first of the conditions mentioned, namely elevation 
of mind, holds the foremost rank among them all. We must, 


1 Odyss. XI. 315, 316. 
2 Odyss. X1. 317. 
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therefore, in this case also, although we have to do rather | 
with an endowment than with an acquirement, nurture our \ 6) ; 
Aa" 


souls (as far_as that _is .to thoughts sublime, and | af 
make them always pregnant, so to say, with noble inspiration, we re 


2. In what way, you may ask, is this to be done? Elsewhere | 
I have written as follows: ‘ imity is eat | 
soul,’ Hence also a bare idea, by itself and without a spoken i a 
word, sometimes excites admiration just because of the | 
greatness of soul implied. Thus the silence of Ajax inthe | 
Underworld is great and more sublime than words}. First, — 
en, it is hen, it is absolutely necessary to indicate the source af thi, 7 
“elevation, levation, namely, th: that the truly eloquent_m must be free from °. . 
low and ignoble thoughts. For it is not possible that men with | 
méami and servile idéas and aims prevailing throughout their 
lives should produce anything that is admirable and worthy 


of immortality. Great accents we expect to fall from the lips 
of those whose thoughts are deep and grave. 4. Thus it is that 

" stately speech comes naturally to the proudest spirits. [You 
will remember the answer of] Alexander to Parmenio when 
he said ‘ For my part I had been well content?’......... 


ere the distance from earth to heaven; and this might 
well be considered the measure of Homer no less than of 
Strife. 5. How unlike to this the expression which is used 
of Sorrow by Hesiod, if indeed the SAze/d is to be attributed 
to Hesiod: —- 
Rheum from her nostrils was trickling’. 


The image he has suggested is not terrible but rather loath- 

some. Contrast the way in which Homer magnifies the higher 

powers : 

And far as a man with his eyes through the sea-line haze may 
discern, 

On a cliff as he sitteth and gazeth away o’er the wine-dark deep, 

So far at a bound do the loud-neighing steeds of the Deathless 





leap*. cn 
He makes the vastness of the world the measure of their 
} Odyss. X1. 543- 2 Appendix C, p. 215 (quotation from Arrian). 


3 Hesiod, Scat. 267. 4 71. v. 770. 
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leap. “ The ‘sublimity is so overpowering as naturally to 
prompt the exclamation that if the divine steeds were to leap 
thus twice in succession they would pass beyond the confines 
of the world. 6. How transcendent also are the images in 
the Battle of the Gods :— 


Far round wide heaven and Olympus echoed his clarion of thunder ; 
And Hades, king of the realm of shadows, quaked thereunder. 
And he sprang from his throne, and he cried aloud in the dread 


of his: heart 

Lest o’er him earth-shaker Poseidon should cleave the ground 
apart, 

And revealed to Immortals and mortals should stand those awful 
abodes, 


Those mansions ghastly and grim, abhorred of the very Gods. 


You see, my friend, how the earth is torn from its founda- 
tions, Tartarus itself is laid bare, the whole world is upturned 
and parted asunder, and all things together—heaven and hell, 
things mortal and things immortal—share in the conflict and 
the perils of that battle! 

7. But although these things are awe-inspiring, yet from 
another point of view, if they be not taken allegorically, they 
are altogether impious, and violate our sense of what is fitting. 
Homer seems.to me, in his legends of wounds suffered by the 
gods, and of their feuds, reprisals, tears, bonds, and all their 
manifold passions, to have made, as far as lay within his 
power, gods of the men concerned in the Siege of Troy, and 
men of the gods. But whereas we mortals have death as the 
destined haven of our ills if our lot is miserable, he portrays 
the gods as immortal not only in nature but also in mis- 
fortune. 8. Much superior to the passages respecting the 


mt ‘. 


Battle of the Gods are those which represent the divine nature ~ 


as it really is—pure and great and undefiled ; for example, 
what is said of Poseidon in a passage fully treated by many 
before ourselves :— 
Her far-stretching ridges, her forest-trees, quaked in dismay, 
And her peaks, and the Trojans’ town, and the ships of Achaia’s 
array, 
f 1 7]. XX1. 388, xx. 61—65. 
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Beneath his immortal feet, as onward Poseidon strode. 

Then over the surges he drave: leapt sporting before the God 

Sea-beasts that uprose all round from the depths, for their king 
they knew, 

And for rapture the sea was disparted, and onward the car-steeds 


flew’. 


9. Similarly, the legislator of the Jews, no ordinary man, 


having formed and expressed a worthy conception of the 
might of the Godhead, writes at the very beginning of his 
Laws, ‘God said’—what? ‘Let there be light, and there 


was light; let there be land, and there was land*’ 10. Per- 


haps I shall not seem tedious, friend, if I bring forward one 
passage more from Homer—this time with regard to the 
concerns of #en—in order to show that he is wont himself to 
enter into the sublime actions of his heroes. In his poem the 
battle of the Greeks is suddenly veiled by mist and baffling 
night. Then Ajax, at his wits’ end, cries: 

Zeus, Father, yet save thou Achaia’s sons from beneath the gloom, 
And make clear day, and vouchsafe unto us with our eyes to see! 
So it be but in light, destroy us*! 


That is the true attitude of an Ajax. He does not pray for 
life, for such a petition would have ill beseemed a hero. But 
since in the hopeless darkness he can turn his valour to no 
noble end, he chafes at his slackness in the fray and craves 
the boon of immediate light, resolved to find a death worthy 


of his bravery, even though Zeus should fight in the ranks___ 


against him. 11. In truth, Homer in these cases shares the 
full inspiration of the combat, and it is neither more nor less 
than true of the poet himself that 


Mad rageth he as Arés the shaker of spears, or as mad flames 
leap 

Wild-wasting from hill unto hill in the folds of a forest deep, 

And the foam-froth fringeth his lips*. 


He shows, however, in the Odyssey (and this further 


1 77, x11. 18, XX. 60, XIII. 19, XIII. 27—29. 
2 Appendix C, Moses. 3 71, XVI. 645—647. 
* Il. xv. 605—607. 
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observation deserves attention on many grounds) that, when 
a great genius is declining, the special token of old age is the 
love of marvellous tales. 12. It is clear from many indications 
that the Odyssey was his second subject. A special proof is 
the fact that he introduces in that poem remnants of the 
adventures before Ilium as episodes, so to say, of the Trojan 
War. And indeed, he there renders a tribute of mourning 
and lamentation to his heroes as though he were carrying out 
a long-cherished purpose. In fact, the Odyssey is simply an 
epilogue to the [liad :-— 

There lieth Ajax the warrior wight, Achilles is there, 

There is Patroclus, whose words had weight as a God he were; 
There lieth mine own dear son'. 


13. It is for the same reason, I suppose, that he has made 
the whole structure of the Iliad, which was wri at the 





ree et pat consi. the Diver: Homer may be 

to a sinking sun, whose grandeur remains without its 
intensity. He does not in the Odyssey maintain so high a 
pitch as in those poems of Ilium.{/ His sublimities are not 
evenly sustained and free from the liability to sink; there is 
not the same profusion of accumulated passions, nor the 
supple and oratorical style, packed with images drawn from 
real life. You seem to see henceforth the ebb and flow of 
greatness, and a fancy roving in the fabulous and incredible, 
as though the ocean were withdrawing into itself and was 
being laid bare within its own confines, 14. In saying this 
I have not forgotten the tempests in the Odyssey and the 
story of the Cyclops and the like. If I speak of old age, it is 
nevertheless the old age of Homer. The fabulous element, 





1 Odyss. U1. 109—IT1. 
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easily great natures in their decline are sometimes diverted 
into absurdity, as in the incident of the wine-skin and of the 
men who were fed like swine by Circe (whining porkers, as 
Zoilus called them), and of Zeus like a nestling nurtured by 
the doves, and of the hero who was without food for ten days 
upon the wreck, and of the incredible tale of the slaying of 

the suitors’. For what else can we term these things than 
veritable dreams of Zeus? 1 5. These observations with 
regard to the Odyssey should be made for another reason— 
in order that you may know that the genius of great poets 
and prose-writers, as their passion declines, finds its final 
expression in the delineation of character. For such are the 
details which Homer gives, with an eye to characterisation, 
of life in the home of Odysseus; they form as it were a comedy 
of manners. 


X 


Let us next consider whether we can point to anything 
further that contributes to sublimity of style. Now, there 
inhere in all things by nature certain constituents which 


-~ 


are part and parcel of their substance. It must needs be, , 
therefore,-that we shall find one source of the sublime in. the 
systematic selection of the most important elements, and the 
power of forming, by their mutual combination, what may be 
called one body. The former process attracts the hearer by «= - 
the choice of the ideas, the latter by the aggregation of those 
chosen. For instance, Sappho everywhere chooses the 
emotions that attend delirious passion from its accompani- 
ments in actual life. Wherein does she demonstrate her 
supreme excellence? In the skill with which she selects and 
binds together the most striking and vehement circumstances 
of_passion :— 


1 Odyss. 1X. 182, X. 17, X. 237, XII. 62, XII. 447, XXII. 79. 
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Peer of Gods he seemeth to me, the blissful 

Man who sits and gazes at thee before him, 

Close beside thee sits, and in silence hears thee 
Silverly speaking, 


Laughing love’s low laughter. Oh this, this only 

Stirs the troubled heart in my breast to tremble! 

For should I but see thee a little moment, 
Straight is my voice hushed ; 


Yea, my tongue is broken, and through and through me 
’Neath the flesh impalpable fire runs tingling ; 
Nothing see mine eyes, and a noise of roaring 

Waves in my ‘ear sounds ; 


Sweat runs down in rivers, a tremor seizes 

All my limbs, and paler than grass in autumn, 

Caught by pains of menacing death, I falter, 
Lost in the love-trance’. 


3. Are you not amazed how at one instant she summons, 


as though they were all alien from herself and dispersed, soul, 


body, ears, tongue, eyes, colour? Uniting contradictions, she 


is, atone and the same time, hot and cold, in her senses and 


out of her mind, for she is either terrified or at the point 


of death. The effect desired is that not one passion only 
should be seen in her, but a « a concourse ‘of the passions. All 


such things occur in the case of lovers, but it is, as I said, the 


selection of the most striking of them and their combination 


into a single whole that has produced the singular excellence 


of the passage. In the same way Homer, when describing 


1 Appendix C, Sappho. 
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tempests, picks out the most appalling circumstances. 4. The 
author of the Arimaspeia thinks to inspire awe in the following 
way :— 

A marvel exceeding great is this withal to my soul— 

Men dwell on the water afar from the land, where deep seas roll. 
Wretches are they, for they reap but a harvest of travail and 


pain, 
Their eyes on the stars ever dwell, while their hearts abide in 
the main. 
Often, I ween, to the Gods are their hands upraised on high, 
And with hearts in misery heavenward-lifted in prayer do they cry’. 


It is clear, I imagine, to everybody that there is more 
elegance than terror in these words. 5. But what says 
Homer? Let one instance be quoted from among many :— 


And he burst on them like as a wave swift-rushing beneath black 
clouds, 
Heaved huge by the winds, bursts down on a ship, and the wild 
foam shrouds 
From the stem to the stern her hull, and the storm-blast’s terrible 
breath 
Roars in the sail, and the heart of the shipmen ‘shuddereth 
In fear, for that scantly upborne are they now from the clutches 
of death’. 
6. Aratus has attempted to convert this same expression 
to his own use :-— 
And a slender plank averteth their death’. 
Only, he has made it trivial and neat instead of terrible. 
Furthermore, he has put bounds to the danger by saying 
A plank keeps off death. After all, it does keep it off. Homer, 
however, does not for one moment set a limit to the terror of 
the scene, but draws a vivid picture of men continually in peril 
of their lives, and often within an ace of perishing with each 
successive wave. Moreover, he has in the words vre« Javaraw, 
forced into union, by a kind of unnatura! compulsion, pre- 
positions not usually compounded. He has thus tormred his 


3 Appendix C, Aristoss. 3 7 XV. 624—628. 
? Apoendix C, Arata. 
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line into the similitude of the impending calamity, and by the 
constriction of the verse has excellently figured the disaster, 
and almost stamped upon the expression the very form: and 
pressure of the danger, iréx @avato.o hépovtar, 7. Thi: 
is true also of Archilochus in his account of the shipwrec 
and of Demosthenes in the passage which begins ‘It we 
evening, where he describes the bringing of the news'. The) 
salient points they winnowed, one might say, according tol 
merit and massed them together, inserting in the midst nothing 
frivolous, mean, or trivial. For these faults mar the effect 
of the whole, just as though they introduced chinks or fissures 
into stately and co-ordered edifices, whose walls are com- 
pacted by their reciprocal adjustment. 







tal 


An allied excellence to those already set forth is that 
which is termed amplification This figure{is employed when 
the narrati a forensic argument admits, from 
section to sertioc: of many starting-points and many pauses, 
and elevated expressions follow, one_after the other, in an | 
unbroken succession and in an ascending order. 2, And | | 

is may be effected either by way of the rhetorical treatment | ! 
of f commonplaces; or by way of intensification (whether events | 
or_arguments are to be strongly presented), or by the orderly / 

_asrangement of facts_or of passions ; indeed, there are innu- 

merable kinds of amplification. Only, the orator must in 
every case remember that none of these methods by itself, | 

apart from sublimity, forms a complete whole) unless indeed 

where pity is to be excited or an opponent to be disparaged. 
In all other cases of amplification, if you take away the . 

sublime, you will remove as it were the soul from the body, 

6° For the vigour of the amplification at once loses its intensity 

its substance y when not ‘resting on a firm basis of the 

3. Clearness, however, demands that we should 

€ concisely how our present precepts differ from the 








—— 
Se 







1 Demosth. De Cer., 169. 
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point under consideration a moment ago, namely the marking- 
out of the most striking conceptions and the unification of them ; 
and wherein, generally, the sublime differs from amplification. 


XII 

Now the definition given by the writers on rhetoric does 
not satisfy me. Amplification is, say they, discourse which 
invests the subject with grandeur’. This definition, however, 
would surely apply in equal measure to sublimity and passion 
and figurative language, since they too invest the discourse 
with a certain degree of grandeur. (The point of distinction ¢ 
between them seems to me to be that ssublimity consists | 


in elevation, while amplification embraces a multitude of | | 





Consequently, sublimity is often comprised in al| 
single thought, while amplification is universally associated) 
with a certain magnit E 
(to sum the matter up in a general way) is an aggregation of' | 
all the constituent parts and topics of a subjec of a subject, lending | 
strength to the argument by dwelling upon it, and differing 
herein CS Sage roof that, while the latter demonstrates the 
matter under investigation......... 

With his vast tiches Plato Plato swells, like some sea, into 
a greatness which expands on | on every every side. 3. Wherefore it 
is, I suppose, that the orator? in his utterance shows, as one 
who appeals more to the passions, all the glow of a fiery 
spirit. Plato, on the other hand, firm-planted in his pride 
and magnificent stateliness, cannot indeed be accused of cold- | 
mess, but he has not the same vehemence. 4. And it is in 
these same respects, my dear friend Terentianus, that it seems 
to me (supposing always that we Greeks are allowed to have 
an opinion upon the point) that Cicero differs from Demo- 
sthenes in elevated passages. For the latter is characterised , 
by sublimity which is for the most part rugged, ( Cicero by 





- 1 Appendix C, Ser. Jc, (4). 2 Sc. Demosthenes. 
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._ profusion. Our orator’, owing to the fact that in his vehe- 
mence,—aye, and in his speed, power and intensity,—he can 
' as it were consume by fire and carry away all before him, may 
be compared to a thunderbolt or flash of lightning. Cicero, en 


the other hand, it seems to me, after the. manner of a ‘wide- 


spread contfagration, rolls on with all- devouring flames, having 
within him an ample and abiding store of fire, distributed now 
at this s point now at that, and fed by an unceasing.succession. 
5. This, however, you’ will be better able to decide ; but the 
great opportunity of Demosthenes’ high-pitched dievation 


comes where intense utterance and vehement passion are in. 


question, and in passages in which the audience is to be 
utterly enthralled. The profusion of Cicero is in place where 
the hearer must be flooded with words, for it is appropriate to 
the treatment of commonplaces, and to perorations for the 
most part and digressions, and to all descriptive and declama- 


tory passages, and to writings on history and natural science, © 


and to many other departments of literature. 


XIII 


To return from my digression. Although Plato thus flows 
on with noiseless stream, he is none the less elevated. You 
know this because you have read the Republic and are familiar 


with his manner. ‘Those, says he, ‘who are destitute of ) 


ae 


wisdom and goodness and are ever present at carousals and 
the like are carried on the downward path, it seems, and 
wander thus throughout their life. They never look upwards 
to the truth, nor do they lift their heads, nor enjoy any pure 
and lasting pleasure, but like cattle they have their eyes ever 
cast downwards and bent upon the ground and upon their 
feeding-places, and they graze and grow fat and breed, and 
through their insatiate desire of these delights they kick and 
butt with horns and hoofs of iron and kill one another in 
their greed®*.’ 

2. This writer shows us, if only we were willing to pay 


1 Sc. Demosthenes. 3 Sc. ‘you Romans.’ 5 Pl. Rep. 1X. 586A. | 
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him heed, that another way (beyond an 
tioned) leads to the sublime. And 
way, may that be? It is hilt 1 anc | 
previous great—poets and writers. we tet this, my “dear 
friend, be an aim to which we stedfastly apply ourselves, For 
many men are carried away by the spirit of others as if 
inspired, just as it is related of the Pythian priestess when she 
approaches the tripod, where there is a rift in the ground which 
(they say) exhales divine vapour. By heavenly power thus 
communicated she is impregnated and straightway delivers 
oracles in virtue of the afflatus. Similarly from the great 
natures of the men of old there are borne in upon the souls o 
_ those who emulate them (as from sacred caves) what we may 
describe as effue effiuences, so tha so that even those who seem little likely 
to be ae are thereby inspired and succumb to the spell 
others’ greatness. 3. Was Herodotus alone a devoted 
tomer? No, Stesichorus even before his time, 
and Archilochus, and above all Plato, who from the great 
Homeric source drew to himself innumerable tributary streams, 
And perhaps we should have found it necessary to prove this, 
point by point, had not Ammonius and his followers selected 
and recorded the particulars. 4. This proceeding is not 
plagiarism ; it is like taking an | impression from beautiful forms 
or igure or. or other works of art. And it seems to me that 
there would not have been so fine a bloom of perfection on 
Plato's philosophical doctrines, and that he would not in many 
cases have found his way to poetical subject-matter and 
modes of expression, unless he had with all his heart and 
mind struggled with Homer for the primacy, erp lists 
like a young champion matched against the man whom all 
admire, and showing perhaps too much love of contention and 
breaking a lance with him as it were, but deriving some profit 
from the contest none the less. For, as Hesiod says, ‘ This 
strife is good for mortals’ And in truth that struggle for the 
- crown of glory is noble and best deserves the victory in which 
even to be worsted by one’s predecessors brings no discredit. 








hing we have men- 
rat t, and what manner of 
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‘efore 

XIV Ye 
Accordingly it is well that. we ourselves also, when ~ 
elaborating anything which requires lofty « ty expression and 


elevated conception, should shape some idea ip our minds as] —. 
to how perchance Homer would have s said 1d this very thing, or- — \ 
how It would Nave been raised to to the “sublime by Plato or 
Demosthenes or by the historian Thucydides. For those 
personages, presenting themselves to us and inflaming our 
ardour and as it were illumining our path, will carry our minds 
in a mysterious way to the high standards of sublimity which 
are imaged within us. 2. Still more effectual will it be to 
suggest this question to our thoughts, ‘What sort of hearing 
would Homer, had he been present, or Demosthenes have 
given to this or that when said by me, or how would they 
have been affected by the other?’ For the ordeal is indeed 
a severe one, if we presuppose such a tribunal and theatre for 
our own utterances, and imagine that we are undergoing a 
scrutiny of our writings before these great heroes, acting as 
judges and witnesses. 3. A greater incentive still will be - pete 
supplied if you add the question, ‘In what-spirit will each “2 ., : 
succeeding age listen to me who have written thus?’ But if 
one shrinks from the very ery thought of uttering aught that may 

transcend the term of his own life and time, the conceptions 

of his mind must necessarily be incomplete, blind, and as 

it were untimely born, since they are by no means brought to 

the perfection needed to ensure a futurity of fame. 


<, 


XV 


Images,-moreover, contribute greatly, my young friend, to 
dignity, elevation, and power as a pleader. In this sense 
some call them mental representations. In a general way 
the name of zmage or :magination is applied to every idea of 
the mind, in whatever form it presents itself, which gives birth 
to speech. But at the present day the word is predominantly 
used in cases where, carried away by enthusiasm and passion, 
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you think you see what you describe, and you place it before 
the eyes of your hearers. 2. Further, you will be aware of 
the fact that an image has one purpose with the orators and 
another with the poets, and that the design of the poetical 
image is enthralment, of the rhetorical—vivid description. 
Both, however, seek to stir the passions and the emotions, 

Mother !—’ beseech thee, hark not thou on me 

Yon maidens gory-eyed and snaky-haired ! 

Lo there !—lo there!—they are nigh—they leap on me’?! 
And: 

Ah! she will slay me! whither can I fly*? / - 


In these scenes the poet himself saw Furies, and the image 
in his mind he almost compelled his audience also to behold. __ 
3. Now, Euripides..is most assiduous in giving the utmost 
tragic effect to these two emotions—fits of love and madness. 
Herein he succeeds more, perhaps, than in any other respect, 
although he is daring enough to invade all the other regions 
of the imagination. Notwithstanding that he is by nature 
anything but elevated, he forces his own genius, in many 
passages, to tragic heights, and everywhere in the matter of 
sublimity it is true of him (to'adopt Homer’s words) that 
The tail of him scourgeth his ribs and his flanks to left and to 
right, 

And he lasheth himself into frenzy, and spurreth him on to the 
fight’. 

4. When the Sun hands the reins to Phaethon, he says 


‘Thou, driving, trespass not on Libya’s sky, 
Whose heat, by dews untempered, else shall split 
Thy car asunder.’ 


And after that, 


1 Eurip. Ovest. 255. 2 Eurip. /ph. in 7. 291. 
3 71, XX. 170, I. 
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‘Speed onward toward the Pleiads seven thy course.’ 

Thus far the boy heard; then he snatched the reins: 

He lashed the flanks of that wing-wafted team ; 

Loosed rein; and they through folds of cloudland soared. 
Hard after on a fiery star his sire 

Rode, counselling his son—‘ Ho! thither drive! 

Hither thy car turn—hither’!’ 


Would you not say that the soul of the writer enters the 
chariot at the same moment as Phaethon and shares in his 
dangers and in the rapid flight of his steeds? For it could 
never have conceived such a picture had it not been borne in 
no less swift career on that journey through the heavens. 
The same is true of the words which Euripides attributes to 
his Cassandra :— 

O chariot-loving Trojans*. 

5. Aeschylus, too, ventures on images of a most heroic stamp. 
An example will be found in his Seven against Thebes, 
where he says 

For seven heroes, squadron-captains fierce, 

Over a black-rimmed shield have slain a bull, 

And, dipping in the bull’s blood each his hand, 

By Ares and Enyo, and by Panic 

Lover of blood, have sworn’®. 
In. mutual fealty they devoted themselves by that joint oath 
to a relentless doom. Sometimes, however, he introduces 
ideas that are rough-hewn and uncouth and harsh; and 
Euripides, when stirred by the spirit of emulation, comes 
perilously near the same fault, even in spite of his own 
natural bent. 6. Thus in Aeschylus the palace of Lycurgus 


' 2 Appendix C, Euripides. 2 Appendix C, Euripides. 
: 3 Aesch. S.c. Th. 42. 
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at the coming of Dionysus is strangely represented as 
possessed :— 
A frenzy thrills the hall; the roofs are bacchant 
With ecstasy’: 
an idea which Euripides has echoed, in other words, it is true, 
and with some abatement of its crudity, where he says :— 
The whole mount shared their bacchic ecstasy’. Y 


7. Magnificent are the images which Sophge¢les.has conceived 
of the death of Oedipus, who seared his burial amid the 
portents of the sky*. Magnificent, too, is the passage where 
the Greeks are on the point of sailing away and Achilles 
appears above his tomb to those who are putting out to sea— 
a scene which I doubt whether anyone has depicted more 
vividly than Simonides‘, But it is impossible to cite all the 
examples that present themselves, 8. It is no doubt true 
that those which are found in the poets contain, as I said, a 
tendency to exaggeration in the way of the fabulous and that 
they transcend in every way the credible, but in oratorical 
imagery the best feature is always its reality “and truth. 
Whenever the form of a speech is poetical and fabulous and 
breaks into every kind of impossibility, such digressions have 


a strange and alien air, For example, the clever orators 
forsooth of our day, like the tragedians, see Furies, and—} 
fine fellows that they are—cannot even understand that 
Orestes when he cries 

Unhand me !—of mine Haunting Fiends thou art— 

Dost grip my waist to hurl me into hell®! 
has these fancies because he is mad. 9. What, then, can 
oratorical imagery effect? Well, it is able in many ways to 7: 
infuse vehemence and passion into spoken words, while more 
particularly when it is combined with the argumentative 
passages it not only persuades the hearer but actually makes 
him its slave. Here is an example. ‘Why, if at this very 
moment, says Demosthenes, ‘a loud cry were to be heard in 
front of the courts, and we were told that the prison-house 





1 Appendix C, Aeschylus. 3 Eurip. Bacchae, 726. 
3 Soph. Oed. Col. 1586. * Appendix C, Simonides. °° Eurip. Ovest. 264. 
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lies open and the prisoners are in full flight, no one, whether 

he be old or young, is so heedless as not to lend aid to the 

utmost of his power; aye, and if any one came forward and 

said that yonder stands the man who let them go, the offender 

would be promptly put to death without a hearing’’ 10. In 

the same way, too, Hyperides on being accused, after he 

had proposed the liberation of the slaves subsequently to the 

great defeat, said ‘This proposal was framed, not by the] _».~-// 
qrator, but by the battle of Chaeroneia*’ The speaker has| on - 
here at one and the same time followed a train of reasoning . °% ° ‘fa 
and indulged a flight of imagination. He has, therefore, 
passed the bounds of mere persuasion by the boldness of his \ 
conception. 11. By a sort of natural law in all such matters | 
we always attend to whatever possesses superior force; 
whence it is that we are drawn away from demonstration 
pure and simple to any startling image within whose dazzling 
brilliancy the argument lies concealed. And it is not un- ~ 
reasonable that we should be affected in this way, for when 
attracts _to_ftsel{_the. virtue of the weaker. 12. It will be 
enough to have said thus much with regard to examples of 
the sublime in thought, when produced by greatness of soul, “J 
imitation, or imagery. 


XVI 


Here, however, in due order comes the place assigned to — 

Figures; for they, if handled in the proper manner, . will 
contribute, as I have said, in no mean degree to sublimity. 
But since to treat thoroughly of them all at the present 
moment would be a great, or rather an endless task, we will 
now, with the object of proving our proposition, run over a 
few only of those which produce elevation of diction. 2. ; / 
Demosthenes is bringing forward a reasoned vindication of f 3 

his public policy. What was the natural way of treating ees cegoht 
the subject? It was this. ‘You were not wrong, you who 
engaged in the struggle for the freedom of Greece. Youhave .- 





—— 


1 Demosth. ¢. Timocr. 208. * Appendix C, Ayperides. 
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domestic warrant _for_it. For the warriors of Marathon. did-- 
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however, as ‘though suddenly) inspired by heaven ana as it 
were frenzied by the God of Prophecy, he utters his famous | 
. oath by the champions of Greece (‘assuredly ye did no wrong; 
I swear it by those who at Marathon stood in the forefront of 
the danger’), in the public view by this one Figure of Adjura- 
tion, which I here term Apostrophe, he deifies his ancestors. etal 
He brings home the thought that we ought to swear by those ph 
lho have thus nobly died as we swear by Gods, and he fills the $e 
mind of the judges with the high spirit of those who there v 
bore the brunt of the danger, and he has transformed the | 
natural course of the argument into transcendent sublimity and 
passion and that secure belief which rests upon strange and! 
prodigious oaths. He instils into the minds of his hearers the 
conviction—which acts as a medicine and an antidote—that 
they should, uplifted by these eulogies, feel no less proud of 
the fight against Philip than of the triumph at Marathon and | 
Salamis. By all these means he carries his hearers clean 
away with him through the employment of a single figure, _—— 
3. It is said, indeed, that the germ of the oath is found in 
Eupolis :— 

For, by the fight I won at Marathon, 

No one shall vex my soul and rue it not’. 


But it is not sublime to swear by a person in any chance way; 
the sublimity depends upon the place and the manner and 
the circumstances and the motive. Now in the passage of 
Eupolis there is nothing but the mere oath, addressed to the 
Athenians when still prosperous and in no need of comfort. 
Fufthermore, the poet in his oath has not made divinities of 
the men in order so to create in his hearers a worthy concep- 
tion of their valour, but he has wandered away from those 
who stood in the forefront of the danger to an inanimate _ 
thing—the fight. In Demosthenes the oath is framed for van- : 
quished men, with the intention that Chaeroneia should no 
longer appear a failure to the Athenians. He gives them at 


1 Cp. Dem. de Cor. 208. 2 Appendix C, Zufolts. 
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| one and the same time, as I remarked, a demonstration that 
they have done no wrong, an example, the sure evidence of 
oaths, a eulogy, an exhortation. 4. And since the orator was | 
likely to be confronted with the objection, You are speaking 
of the defeat which has attended your administration,” ;_and 
yet you swear by victories, in what follows he consequently 
measures even individual words, and chooses them unerringly, 
showing that/even in the revels of the imagination sobriety 
is required) * Those,’ he says, ‘who stood in the forefront 
of the er at Marathon, and those who fought by sea at 
Salamis and Artemisium, and those who stood in the ranks 
at Plataea.’ Nowhere does he use the word ‘conquered,’ but 
at every turn he has evaded any indication of the result, since 
it was fortunate and the opposite of what happened at 
Chaeroneia. So he at once rushes forward and carries his 
hearer off his feet. ‘All of whom,’ says he, ‘were accorded _ 


‘a public burial by e state, Aeschines, and not the > successful 


| 





“sg XVII 
Ln “Sretes 
I ought not, dear friend, to omit at this point an observa- 

- tion of my own, which shall be most concisely stated. It is | 
that, by a sort of natural law, figures bring support to the! | 
Sabbaieyhad on their part derive support in turn from it in a 
wonderful degree, Where and how, I will explain. The | / 


aning use of figures is peculiarly subject to suspicion, and | 
produces an impression of ambush, plot, fallacy. This is so | 
the plea is addressed to a judge with absolute powers, 
particularly to despots, kings, and leaders in positions of 
coz ahaig Such an one at once feels resentment if, like a 
foolish boy, he is tricked by the paltry figures of the oratorical 
craftsman. Construing the fallacy into a personal affront, some- 
times he becomes quite wild with rage, or if he controls his y Ai fi 
anger, steels himself utterly against persuasive words. Where- | 

ure is at its best when the very fact that it is a figure / 
ntion. 2. Accordingly, sublimity and passion 
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form an antidote and a wonderful help against the mistrust 


which attends upon the use of figures. The art which , 


craftily employs them lies hid and escapes all future sus- 
picion, when once it has been associated with beauty and 
sublimity. A sufficient proof is the passage already adduced, 
‘By the men of Marathon I swear.’ By what means has the 


orator here concealed the figure? Clearly, by the very excess . 


of light. For just as all dim lights are extinguished in the 


OF 2S" 
blaze of the sun, so do the artifices of rhetoric fade from view __ 


‘when bathed in the pervadin splendour of sublimity, 3. 
Sometinne Tike this happens ald in the art of painting. For 
although light and shade, as depicted in colours, lie side by 
side upon the same surface, light nevertheless meets the vision 


first, and not only stands out, but also seems far nearer. So 


also with the manifestations of passion and the sublime in ~ 


literature. They lie nearer to our minds through a sort of 
natural kinship and through their own radiance, and always 
strike our attention before the figures, whose art they throw 
into the shade and as it were keep in concealment. 


XVITI 


But what are we next to say of questions and interroga- © | 


tions? Is it not precisely by the visualizing qualities of 
these figures that Demosthenes strives to make his speeches 
far more effective and impressive? ‘Pray tell me,—tell me, 
you sir,—do you wish to go about and inquire of one 
another, Is there any news? Why, what greater news could 
there be than this, that a Macedonian is subduing Greece? 
Is Philip dead? No; but he is ill, Dead or ill, what 
difference to you? Should anything happen to him, you 
will speedily create another Philip’’ (Again he says, ‘Let 
us sail against Macedonia. Where shall we find a landing- 
place? someone asks. The war itself will discover the 
weak places in Philip’s position®.’ All this, if stated plainly 


1 Dem. Philipp. 1. 10. 2 Dem. Philipp. 1. 44. 
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and directly, would have been altogether'weaker. As it is, 

the excitement, and the rapid play of question and answer, 

and the plan of meeting his own objections as though they 

were urged by another, have by the help of the figure made 

the language used not only more elevated but also more 
convincing. [2. For an exhibition of passion has a ‘greater | 3’ 
effect t when it seems not to be: studied by the speaker himself 
but to be inspired red by the « occasion ; ‘and questions asked and 
answered _by oneself simulate a a natural outburst of passion. 
For just as those who are interrogated by others experience 
a sudden excitement and answer the inquiry incisively and “Oe -, 
with the utmost candour, so the figure of question and 
answer nswer leads the hearer t hearer to suppose that each deliberate 


woe etwas Ce aR A eel 


thought is hought is struck out and ut! ck out and uttered on the spur of the moment, 
and so beguiles his reason. We may further quote that 


ce eres etc a TEE 
passage of Herodotus which is regarded as one of the most 
elevated: ‘if thus....... 4 


(i 





4 





XIX 


The words issue forth without connecting links and are 
poured out as it were, almost outstripping the speaker him- __ 
self ‘Locking their shields,’ says Xenophon, ‘they thrust 
fought slew fell”’” 2 And so with the words of Eury- 
lochnrs :-— 


We passed, as thou badst, Odysseus, midst twilight of oak-trees 
round. 


There amidst of the forest-glens a beautiful palace we found’. 

For the lines detached from one another, but none the less 
hurried along, produce the impression of an agitation which 
imtterposes obstacles and at the same time adds impetuosity. 


4 Xen. Hellen. Iv. 3, 19. 2 Odyss. X 2815, 2. 
7—2 
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This result Homer has produced by the omission of con- 
junctions, 


XX 


A powerful effect usually attends the union of figures for | 
a common object, when two or three_mingle together_as it , 


were if partnership, and contribute a fund of strength, per- 
suasiveness, beauty. Thus, in the speech against Meidias, 
examples will be found of asyndeton', interwoven with 
instances of anaphora*® and diatyposis®. ‘For the smiter can 
do many things (some of which the sufferer cannot even 
describe to another) by attitude, by look, by voice*’ 2. Then, 
in order that the narrative may not, as it advances, continue 
in the same groove (for continuance betokens tranquillity, 
while passion—the transport and commotion of the soul— 
sets order at defiance), straightway he hurries off to other 
Asyndeta and Repetitions. ‘By attitude, by look, by voice, 
when he acts with insolence, when he acts like an enemy, 
when he smites with his fists, when he smites you like a 
slave. By these words the orator produces the same effect 
as the assailant—he strikes the mind of the judges by the 
swift succession of blow on blow. 3. Starting from this 
point again, as suddenly as a gust of wind, he makes another 
attack. ‘When smitten with blows of fists,’ he says, ‘when 
smitten upon the cheek. These things stir the blood, these 
drive men beyond themselves, when unused to insult. No one 
can, in describing them, convey a notion of the indignity they 
imply.’ So he maintains throughout, though with continual 
variation, the essential character of the Repetitions and 
Asyndeta, \n this way, with him, order is disorderly, and on 
the other hand disorder contains a certain element of order. 


XXI 


Come now, add, if you please, in these cases connecting 
particles after the fashion of the followers of Isocrates.. 
‘Furthermore, this fact too must not be overlooked that the 


1 Broken sentences. 2 Repetition of words. 
3% Vivid description. 4 Demosth. #2 Mid. 72. 
ee 
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smiter may do many things, first by attitude, then by look, 
. then again by'the mere voice." You will feel, if you transcribe 
the passage in this orderly fashion, that the rugged impetuosity 
of passion, once you make it smooth and equable by adding 
the copulatives, falls pointless and immediately loses all its 
fire. X 2, Just as the binding of the limbs of runners deprives 
them of their power of rapid motion, so also passion, when 
shackled by connecting links and other appendages, chafes 
at the restriction, for it loses the freedom of its advance and 
its rapid emission as though from an engine of war. 


XXII _ 
ee mate oe ee 

HHyperbata, or inversions, must be placed under the same 
category. They are departures in the order of expressions 
or ideas from the natural sequence; and they bear, it may 
be said, the very stamp and fimpress of vehement emotion 
Just as those who are really moved by anger, or fear, or 
indignation, or jealousy, or any other emotion (for the passions 
are many and countless, and none can give their number), at 
_ times turn aside, and when they have taken one thing as their 
subject often leap to another, foisting in the midst some 
irrelevant matter, and then again wheel round to their original 
theme, and driven by their vehemence, as by a veering wind, 
now this way now that with rapid changes, transform their 
expressions, their thoughts, the order suggested by a natural 
sequence, into numberless variations of every kind; so also 
among the best writers’ it is by means of Aypferbaton that 
imitation approaches the effects of nature. For art is perfect 
when_it seems to be nature, and nature hits the mark when 
she contains art hidden within her. We may illustrate by 


the words of Dionysius of Phocaea in Herodotus. ‘Our 


fortunes lie on a razor’s edge, men of Ionia; for freedom or 
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for bondage, and that the bondage of runaway slaves. Now, 
therefore, if you choose to submit to hardships, you will have 
toil for the moment, but you will be able to overcome your 
foes’. 2, Here the natural order would have been: ‘Men 
of lonia, now is the time for you to meet hardships; for our 
fortunes lie on a razor’s edge.’ But the speaker postpones 
the words ‘Men of Ionia.’ He starts at once with the danger 
of the situation, as though in such imminent peril he had no 
time at all to address his hearers. Moreover, he inverts the 
order of ideas. For instead of saying that they ought to 
endure hardships, which is the real object of his exhortation, 
he first assigns the reason because of which they ought to 
endure hardships, in the words ‘our fortunes lie on a razor’s 
edge. The result is that what he says seems not to be 
premeditated but to be prompted by the necessities of the- 
moment. 3. In a still higher degree Thucydides is most 
‘bold and skilful in disjoining from one another by means of 
transpositions things that are by nature intimately united 
and indivisible. (Demosthenes \is not so masterful as |Thu- 
cydides; but of all writers he most abounds in this kind of 
figure, and through his use of hyperbata makes a great im- 
pression of ‘vehemence, ‘yes and of unpremeditated speech, 
and moreover draws his hearers with him into all the perils of 
his long inversions. 4. For he will often leave in suspense 
the thought which he has begun to express, and meanwhile he 
will heap, into a position seemingly alien and unnatural, one 
thing upon another parenthetically and from any external 
source whatsoever, throwing his hearer into alarm lest the 
whole structure of his words should fall to pieces, and com- 
pelling him in anxious sympathy to share the peril of the 
speaker; and then unexpectedly, after a long interval, he 
adds the long-awaited conclusion at the right place, namely 
the end, and produces a far greater effect by this very use, so 


1 Herod, Vi. 11. 
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bold and hazardous, of hyperbaton. Examples may be spared 
because of their abundance. 


} 


XXIII 
The figures which are termed _po/yptota—accumulations, 
and variations, and climaxes—are excellent,weapons of public 


oratory, as you are aware, and contribute ¢o elegance and to 
(every form of sublimity and passion, Again, how greatly do 
changes of cases, tetiS€S, persons, numbers, genders, diversify 
and enliven exposition. 2. Where the use of numbers is 
concerned, I would point out that style is not adorned only 
or chiefly by those words which are, as far as their forms go, 
in the singular but in meaning are, when examined, found to 
be plural: as in the lines 
A countless crowd forthright 
Far-ranged along the beaches were clamouring ‘‘ Thunny in sight’ 


ji? 


The fact is more worthy of observation that in certain cases 
the use of the plural (for the singular) falls with still more 
imposing effect and impresses us by the very sense of mul- 
titude which the number conveys. 3. Such are the words 
of Oedipus in Sophocles : 
O nuptials, nuptials, 

Ye gendered me, and, having gendered, brought 

To light the selfsame seed, and so revealed 

Sires, brothers, sons, in one—all kindred blood !— 

Brides, mothers, wives, in one!—yea, whatso deeds 

Most shameful among humankind are done’. 


The whole enumeration can be summed up in a single proper 
name—on the one side Oedipus, on the other Jocasta. None 
the less, the expansion of the number into the plural helps to 
pluralise the misfortunes as well. There is a similar instance 
of multiplication in the line :— 

Forth Hectors and Sarpedons marching came’, 


1 Appendix C, Scr. Zne. (8). * Soph. Oecd. 7. 1403. 
5 Appendix C, Ser. Jue. (5). 
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and in that passage of Plato concerning the Athenians which 
we have quoted elsewhere. 4. ‘For no Pelopes, nor Cadmi, 
nor Aegypti and Danai, nor the rest of the crowd of born 
foreigners dwell with us, but ours is the land of pure Greeks, 
free from foreign admixture,’ etc.’ For naturally a theme 
seems more imposing to the ear when proper names are thus 
added, one upon the other, in troops. But this must only be 
done in cases in which the subject admits of amplification or 
redundancy or exaggeration or passion—one or more of 
these—since we all know that a richly caparisoned style is 
extremely pretentious. 


XXIV 


Further (to take the converse case) particulars which are 
combined from the plural into the singular are sometimes 
most elevated in appearance. ‘Thereafter,’ says Demosthenes, 
‘all Peloponnesus was at variance?’ ‘And when Phrynichus 
had brought out a play entitled the Capture of Miletus, the 
whole theatre burst into tears%’ For the compression of the 
number from multiplicity into unity gives more fully the feeling 


of a single body. 2. In both cases the explanation of the 


elegance of expression is, I think, the same. Where the words 
are singular, to make them plural is the mark of unlooked-for 
passion ; and where they are plural, the rounding of a number 
of things into a fine-sounding singular is surprising owing to 
the converse change. 


XXV 


If you introduce things which are/past as present 3nd now 
taking place, you will make your story no longer a narration 
ITE a Battie rai a 


1 Plat. Menex. 245 D. 2 Dem. de Cor. 18. 3 Herod. vi. 21. 
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but an actuality. Xenophon furnishes an illustration. ‘A 
man, says he, ‘has fallen under Cyrus’ horse, and being 
trampled strikes the horse with his sword in the belly. He 
rears and unseats Cyrus, who falls*’’ This construction is 
specially characteristic of Thucydides. 


XXVI 


In like manner _the interchange-of-persens_produces a vivid 
impression, and often makes the hearer feel that he is moving 
in the midst of perils :— 


Thou hadst said that with toil unspent, and all unwasted of limb, 
They closed in the grapple of war, so fiercely they rushed to the 
fray* ; 


and the line of Aratus :— 
Never in that month launch thou forth amid lashing seas°®. 


2. So also Herodotus: ‘From the city of Elephantine thou 
shalt sail upwards, and then shalt come to a level plain ; and 
after crossing this tract, thou shalt embark upon another 
vessel and sail. for two days, and then shalt thou come toa 
great city whose name is Meroe‘. Do you observe, my friend, 
how he leads you in imagination through the region and 
makes you see what you hear? All such cases of direct 
personal address place the hearer on the very scene of action. 
3. So it is when you seem to be speaking, not to all and 
sundry, but to a single individual :— 


But Tydeides—thou wouldst not have known him, for whom that 
hero fought’. 


You will make your hearer more excited and more attentive, | 
and full of active. participation, if you keep him on the alert © 
by words addressed to himself. 


1 Xen. Cyrop. Vu. 1. 37- 2 71. xv. 697; 8. 
3 Appendix C, Aratus. 4 Herod. 11. 29. 5 Jl. v. 85. 
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XXVII 


There _is further-the~tasé in which a writer, when relating 
something..about~a-person; suddenly breaks off and converts 
himself into that selfsame person. This species of figure is a 
kind of outburst of passion :— 


Then with a far-ringing shout to the Trojans Hector cried, 
Bidding them rush on the ships, bidding leave the spoils blood- 
dyed— 
And os I mark from the galleys aloof on the farther side, 
I will surely devise his death’. 
The poet assigns the task of narration, as is fit, to himself, but 
the abrupt threat he suddenly, with no note of warning, 
attributes to the angered chief. He would have been frigid 
had he inserted the words, ‘ Hector said so and so,’ As it is, 
the swift transition of the narrative has outstripped the swift- 
transitions of the narrator. 2. Accordingly this figure should 
be used by preference when a sharp crisis does not suffer 
the writer to tarry, but constrains him to pass at once 
from one person to another. An example will be found in 
Hecataeus: ‘Ceyx treated the matter gravely, and straightway 
bade the descendants of Heracles depart ; for I am not able 
to succour you. In order, therefore, that ye may not perish 
yourselves and injure me, get you gone to some other country*.’ 
3. Demosthenes. in dealing with Aristogeiton has, some- 
what differently, employed this variation of person to betoken 
the quick play of emotion. ‘And will none of you, he asks, 
‘be found to be stirred by loathing or even by anger at the 
violent deeds of this vile and shameless fellow, who—you 
whose licence of speech, most abandoned of men, is not 
confined by barriers nor by doors, which might perchance be 
opened’! With the sense thus incomplete, he suddenly 


1 TI. xv. 346. 3 Appendix C, Hecataeus. 
3 Demosth. ¢c. Aristog. 1. 27. 
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breaks off and in his anger almost tears asunder a single 

expression into two persons,‘ he who, O thou most \ 

abandoned!’ Thus, although he has turned aside his address 

and seems to have left Aristogeiton, yet through passion he - 

directs it upon him with far greater force. 4. Similarly with 

the words of Penelope :-— 

Herald, with what behest art thou come from the suitor-band? 

To give to the maids of Odysseus the godlike their command 

To forsake their labours, and yonder for them the banquet to lay? 

I would that of all their wooing this were the latest day,: 

That this were the end of your banquets, your uttermost revelling- 
hour, 

Ye that assemble together and all our substance devour, 

The .wise Telemachus’ store, as though ye never had heard, 

In the days overpast of your childhood, your fathers’ praising word, 

How good Odysseus was’. 


XXVIII 


As to whether or no Periphrasis contributes to the sublime, 
no one, I think, will hesitate. For just as in music the so- 
called accompaniments bring out the charm of the melody, so 
also periphrasis often harmonises with the normal expression 
and adds greatly to its beauty, especially if it has a 
quality which is not inflated and dissonant but pleasantly v 
tempered. 2. Plato will furnish an instance in proof at 
the opening of his Funeral Oration. ‘In truth they have 
gained from us their rightful tribute, in the enjoyment of 
which they proceed along their destined path, escorted by 
their country publicly, and privately each by his kinsmen’.’ 
Death he calls ‘their destined path,’ and the tribute of ac- 


1 Odyss. IV. 681—689. _ 3 Plato, Menex. 236 D. 
8—2 
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customed rites he calls ‘being escorted publicly by their 
fatherland.’ Is it in a slight degree only that he has magnified | | 
the conception by the use of these words? Has he not rather, 
starting with unadorned diction, made it musical, and shed ,; 7 
over it like a harmony the melodious rhythm which comes i 
from periphrasis? 3. And Xenophon says, ‘You regard toil 

as the guide to a joyous life. You have garnered in your souls 
the goodliest of all possessions and the fittest for warriors. 
For you rejoice more in praise than in all else’ In using, 
instead of ‘you are willing to toil,’ the words ‘you deem 
toil the guide to a joyous life,’ and in expanding the rest of 
the sentence in like manner, he has annexed to his eulogy — 
a lofty idea. 4. And so with that inimitable phrase of 
Herodotus: ‘The goddess afflicted those Scythians who had 
pillaged the temple with an unsexing malady?’ 


X XIX 


A hazardous business, however, eminently hazardous is 
periphrasis, unless it be handled with discrimination ; other- 
wise it speedily falls flat, with its odour of empty talk and. 
its swelling amplitude. This is the reason why Plato (who 
is always strong in figurative language, and at times un- | 
* seasonably so) is taunted because in his Laws he says that 
‘neither gold nor silver treasure should be allowed to establish 
itself and abide in the city*’ The critic says that, if he had 
been forbidding the possession of cattle, he would obviously 
have spoken of ovine and bovine treasure. 2. But our 
parenthetical disquisition with regard to the use of figures as 
bearing upon the sublime has run to sufficient length, dear 
Terentianus; for all these things lend additional passion and 
animation to style, and passion is as intimately allied with 
sublimity as sketches of character with entertainment. 


1 Xen. Cyrop. I. 5. 12. .? Herod. I. 105. 3 Plato, Leges, 801 B. 
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ae XXX 

i Since, however, it is the case that, in discourse, thought 
and diction are for the most part developed one through the 
other, come let us proceed to consider any branches of the 
subject of diction which have so far been neglected. | Now 
it is, no doubt, superfluous to dilate to those who know it 
well upon the fact\that the choice of proper and striking . 
words wonderfully ‘attracts ang” “emthratis" the hearer and , 
that such a choice is the leading ambition of all orators 
and writers, since it is the direct agency which ensures 
the presenté~tt “writings, as upon the fairest statues, of 
the perfection of grandeur, beauty, mellowness, dignity, force, 
power, and any other high qualities there may be, and 
breathes into dead things a kind of living voice. All this it’ 
is, I say, needless to mention, autiful w 


truth the peculiar light of thought. 2. It may, however, be 
pointed out that stately language is not to be used every- 


where, since_to invest petty affairs with great ¢ and_high- a 


‘sounding names would seem just like outing | a full-sized 
tragic mask upon an infant boy. But in poetry and.. 






eu he c: SARL sc ‘¢ oy Set ee ¢ CTs fe 
ee ee 


weveeeftlll of vigour and racy ; ; and is Anacreon’s line, 
‘ That Thracian mare no longer do I ope ’. In this way, too, 
that original expression of Theopompus merits praise. Owing 
to the correspondence between word and thing it seems to 
me to be highly expressive; and yet Caecilius for some 
unexplained reason finds fault with it. ‘ Philip, says” 
‘Theopompus, ‘had a genius for stomaching things*.’ Now 


. aan r, ° 
1 Appendix C, Amacreon. | 2 Appendix C, Theopompus. 
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a homely expression of this kind is sometimes much more 
telling than elegant language, for it is understood at once 


since it is drawn from common life, and the fact that it is 
familiar makes it only the more convincing. So the words | 


-€stomaching things’ are used most strikingly of a man who, 
for the sake of attaining his own ends, patiently and with 


cheerfulness endures things shameful and vile. (2.~ So with | 


the words of Herodotus. ‘Cleomenes, he says, ‘went mad, 
and with a small sword cut the flesh of his own body into 
strips, until he slew himself by making mincemeat of his 
entire person.’ And, ‘Pythes fought on shipboard, until 
he was utterly hacked to pieces) These phrases graze the 
very edge of vulgarity, but they are saved from vulgarity by 
their expressiveness. 


XX XIT 


Further, with regard to the number of metaphors to be 
employed, Caecilius seems to assent to the view of those who 
lay it down that {not more than two, or At the most three,) 


— 


should be ranged together in the same passage. Demosthenes _ 


is, in fact, the standard in this as in other matters. The 
proper time for using metaphors is when the passions roll like 
a torrent and sweep a multitude of them dowrtheir resistless 
flood. 2. ‘Men,’ says he, ‘who are vile flatterers, who have 
maimed their own fatherlands each one of them, who have 
toasted away their liberty first to Philip and now to Alexander, 
who measure happiness by their belly and their lowest desires, 
and who have overthrown that liberty and that freedom from 
despotic mastery which to the Greeks of an earlier time were 
the rules and. standards of good*’ Here the orators wrath 





against the traitors throws a veil over the number of the__ 
tropes. 3. In the same spirit, Aristotle and Theophrastus. 


point out that the following phrases serve to soften bold 
metaphors—‘as if, and ‘as it were,’ and ‘if one may so 
say, and ‘if one may venture such an expression’; for the 


1 Herod. vi. 75. 2 Herod. vii. 181. 
> Dem. de Cor. 296. 
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qualifying words mitigate, they say, the audacity of expression’. 
4. I accept that view, but still for number and boldness of 


metaphors I maintain, as I said in dealing with figures, that \ ‘’ 


1 
!, 
‘ 
1 


strong and timely passion and noble sublimity are the appro- 
priate palliatives. For it is the nature of the passions, in their 
vehement rush, to sweep and thrust everything before them, 
or es J hazardous turns as altogether indis- 
pensable.” They do not allow the hearer leisure to criticise 


the number of the metaphors because he is carried away by 


the fervour of the speaker. 5. Moreover, in the treatment of 
commonplaces and in descriptions there is nothing so im- 
pressive as a number of tropes following close one upon 
the other. It is by this means that in Xenophon the 
anatomy of the human tabernacle is magnificently depicted, 
and still more divinely in Plato. Plato says that its head is a 
citadel; in the midst, between the head and the breast, is 
built the neck like some isthmus. The vertebrae, he says, 
are fixed beneath like pivots. Pleasure is a bait which tempts 
men to ill, the tongue the test of taste; the heart is the knot 
of the veins and the wellspring of the blood that courses 
round impetuously, and it is stationed in the guard-house of 
the body. The passages by which the blood races this way 
and that he names alleys. He says that the gods, contriving 
succour for the beating of the heart (which takes place when 
dangers are expected, and when wrath excites it, since it 
then reaches a fiery heat), have implanted the lungs, which 
are soft and bloodless and have pores within, to serve as a 
buffer, in order that the heart may, when its inward wrath 
boils over, beat against a yielding substance and so escape 
injury. The seat of the desires he compared to the women’s 


2 Appendix C, Aristotle. 
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apartments in a house, that of anger to the men’s, The 
spleen he-called the napkin of the inward parts, whence it is 
filled with secretions and grows to a great and festering bulk. 


After this, the gods canopied the whole with flesh, putting 
forward the flesh as a defence against injuries from without, 
as though it were a hair-cushion. The blood he called the 
fodder of the flesh, ‘In order to promote nutrition, ” he con- 





tinues, ‘they irrigated t the body, cutting conduits as in gardens, 
in order that, with the e body forming a set of tiny channels, 
the streams of the veins ins might flow as from a never-failing 
source. When the end comes, he says that the cables of the 
soul are loosed like those of a ship, and she is allowed to go 





free’, 6, Examples of a similar nature are to be found in 
@ never-ending series. But those indicated are enough to 
show that figurative language possesses great natural power, 
and that_metaphors contribute to the sublime ; and at the | . 
same time that it is impassioned and descriptive passages 
which rejoice in them to the greatest extent. 7. It is obvious, 
however, even though I do not dwell upon it, that the use of 
tropes, like all other beauties of expression, is apt to lead to 
excess. Qn this score Plato himself is much criticised, since 
he is often carried away by a sort of frenzy of words into 
strong and harsh metaphors and into inflated allegory. ‘For’ 
it is not readily observed, he says, ‘that a city ought to be 
mixed like a bowl, in which the mad wine seethes when it has 
been poured in, though when chastened by another god who 
is sober, falling thus into noble company, it makes a good 
and temperate drink?” For to call water ‘a sober god,’ and 
mixing ‘chastening,’ is—the critics say—the language of a 


1 Plato, 72m. 65 C—85 E. 
2 Plato, Leges, 773.C. 
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poet, and one who is in truth far from sober. 8. Fastening 
upon such defects, however, Caecilius ventured, in his writings 
in praise of Lysias, to make the assertion that Lysias was 
altogether superior to Plato. In so doing he gave way to two 
blind impulses of passion.. Loving Lysias better even than 
himself, he nevertheless hates Plato more perfectly than he 
loves Lysias. In fact, he is carried away by the spirit of 
contention, and even his premisses are not, as he thought, 
admitted. For he prefers the orator as faultless and im- 
maculate to Plato as one who has often made mistakes. But’ 
the truth is not of this nature, nor anything like it. 


XXXITI 


Come, now, let us take some writer who is really im- 
maculate and beyond reproach. Is it not worth while, on 
this very point, to raise the general question whether we 
ought to give the preference, in poems and prose writings, to 
grandeur with some attendant faults, or to success which 
is moderate but altogether sound and free from error? 
Aye, and further, whether a greater number of excellences, 
or excellences higher in quality, would in literature rightly 
bear away the palm? For these are inquiries appropriate to 
a treatise on the sublime, and they imperatively demand a _ 
settlement. 2. For my part, I am well aware that lofty , 
genius is far removed from flawlessnéss; for invariable | 
accuracy incurs the risk of pettiness, and in the sublime, as 4 
in great fortunes, there must be something which is over- 
looked. It may be necessarily the case that low and average ~ 
natures remain as a rule free from failing and in greater 
safety because they never run a risk or seek to scale the 
heights, while great endowments prove insecure because of 
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their very greatness. 3. In the second place, I am not 
ignorant that it naturally happéns that the worse side of human 
character is always the more easily recognised, and that the 
memory of errors remains indelible, while that of excellences 
quickly dies away. 4. I have myself noted not a few errors 
on the part of Homer and other writers of the greatest 
distinction, and the slips they have made afford me anything 
but pleasure. Still I do not term them wilful errors, but 
rather oversights of a random and casual kind, due to neglect 
and introduced with all the feeiiccsness ‘of g genius, Conse- 
quently I do not waver in my view that excellences higher 
in quality, even if not sustained throughout, should always 
on a comparison be voted the first place, because of their 
sheer elevation of spirit if for no other reason. Granted that 
Apollonius in his Avgonautica shows himself a poet who does 
not trip, and that in his pastorals Theocritus is, except in a 
few externals, most happy, would you not, for all that, choose 
to be Homer rather than Apollonius? 5. Again: does 
Eratosthenes in the Erigone (a little poem which is altogether 
free from flaw) show himself a greater poet than Archilochus 
with the rich and disorderly abundance which follows in 
his train and with that outburst of the divine spirit within 
him which it is difficult to bring under the rules of law? 
Once more: in lyric poetry would you prefer to be 
Bacchylides rather than Pindar? And in tragedy to be Ion 
of Chios rather than—Sophocles? It is true that Bacchylides 
and Ion are faultless and entirely elegant writers of the 
polished school, while Pindar and Sophocles, although at 
times they burn everything before them as it were in their 
swift career, are often extinguished unaccountably and fail 


most lamentably. But would anyone in his senses regard 
R. 9 
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If successful writing were to be estimated by number of 
merits and not by the true criterion, thus judged Hyperides 
would be altogether superior to Demosthenes. For he has a 
greater variety of accents than Demosthenes and a greater 
number of excellences, and like the pentathlete he falls just 
below the top in every branch. In all the contests he has to 
resign the first place to his rivals, while he maintains that place 
as against all ordinary persons. 2. Now Hyperides not only 
imitates all the strong points of Demosthenes with the ex- 
ception of his composition, but he has embraced in a singular 
degree the excellences and graces of Lysias as well. For he 
talks_with—simplicity, where it is required, and does not 
adopt like Demosthenes one unvarying tone in all his utter- 
ances. \aHe possesses the gift of characterisation in a sweet 
and pleasant form and with a touch of piquanoy. There are 
innumerable signs of wit in him—the most polished raillery, 
high-bred ease, supple skill in the contests of irony, jests not 
tasteless of rude after the well-known Attic manner but 
naturally suggested by the subject, clever ridicule, much comic 
power, biting satire with well-directed fun, and what may be 
termed an’ inimitable charm investing the whole. He is 
excellently fitted by nature to excite pity; in narrating a fable 
he is facile, and with his pliant spirit he is also most easily turned | 
towards a digression (as for instance in his rather poetical pre- 
sentation of the story of Leto), while he has treated his Funeral 
Oration in the epideictic vein with probably unequalled success. 
3. Demosthenes, on the other hand, is not an apt delineator 
of character, he is not facile, he is anything but pliant or epi- 
deictic, he 1s comparatively lacking in the entire list of 
excellences just Biven. “Where he forces himself to be jocular 
and pleasant, he does not excite laughter but rather becomes 
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the subject of it, and when he wishes to approach the region 
of charm, he is all the farther removed from it. If he had 

attempted to write the short speech about Phryne or about 
_ Athenogenes, he would have all the more commended 
Hyperides to our regard. 4. The good points of the 
latter, however, many though they be, are wanting in eleva- 
tion; they are the staid utterances of a sober-hearted man 
and leave the hearer unmoved, no one feeling terror when he 
reads Hyperides. But Demosthenes draws—as from a store— 
excellences allied to the highest sublimity and perfected to 
ness, readiness, speed (where it is legitimate), and that power 
and vehemence of his which forbid approach. Having, I 
say, absorbed bodily within himself these mighty gifts which 
we may deem heaven-sent (for it would not be right to term 
them iuman), he thus with the noble qualities which are his 
own routs all comers even where the qualities he does not 
possess are concerned, and overpowers with thunder and 
with lightning the orators of every age. One could sooner 
face with unflinching eyes a descending thunderbolt than 
meet with steady gaze his bursts of passion in their swift 
succession. 


/ 


But in the case of Plato and Lysias there is, as I said, a 
further point of difference. é For not only in the degree of his 
co Pat but also in their number, Lysias is much inferior 
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to Plat nd at the same time he surpasses him in his faults 
still more than he falls below him in his excellences, 
2. What fact, then, was before the eyes of those superhuman 
writers who, aiming at everything that was highest in com- 
position, contemned an all-pervading accuracy? This besides 
many other things, that Nature has appointed us men to be 
no base nor ignoble animals; but when she ushers us into 
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life and into the vast universe as into some great assembly, to 
be as it were spectators of the mighty whole and the keenest 
aspirants for honour, forthwith she implants in our souls the 
unconquerable love of whatever is elevated and more divine 
than we. 3. Wherefore not even the entire universe suffices 
for the thought and contemplation within the reach of the 
human mind, but our imaginations often pass beyond the 
bounds of space, and if we survey our life on every side and 
see how much more it everywhere abounds in what is striking, 
and great, and beautiful, we shall soon discern the purpose of 
our birth. 4. This is why, by a sort of natural impulse, wé 
admire not the small streams, useful and pellucid though they 
be, but the Nile, the Danube or the Rhine, and still more, 
the Ocean. Nor do we view the tiny flame of our own) 
kindling (guarded in lasting purity as its light ever is) with 
greater awe than the celestial fires though they are often 
shrouded in darkness; nor do we deem it a greater marvel 
than the craters of Etna, whose eruptions throw up stones 
from its depths and great masses of rock, and at times 
pour forth rivers of that pure and unmixed subterranean fire. 
5. In all such matters we may say that what is useful or 
mecessary men regard as commonplace, while they reserve 
their admiration for that which is astounding. 
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Now as regards the {manifestations of the sublime in - 
literature/ in which grandeur is never, as it sometimes is in 
nature, found apart from utility and advantage, it is fitting to 
observe at once that, though writers of this magnitude are 

C far removed from faultlessness, they none the less all rise 
above what is mortal; that all other qualities prove their 
possessors to be men, but sublimity raises them near the 
majesty of God ; and that while immunity from errors 
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relieves from censure, it is grandeur that excites admiration. 
2. What need to add thereto that each of these supreme | 
authors ‘often redeems all his failures by a single sublime and | 
happy touch,jand (most important of all) that if one were to. 
pick out and mass together the blunders of Homer, Demo-— 
sthenes, Plato, and all the rest of the greatest writers, they 
would be found to be a very small part, nay an infinitesimal 
fraction, of the triumphs which those heroes achieve on every 
hand? This is the reason why the judgment of all posterity 
—a verdict which envy itself cannot convict of perversity— 
has brought and offered those meeds of victory which up 
to this day it guards intact and seems likely still to 


preserve, a 
Long as earth’s waters shall flow, and her tall trees burgeon and 
bloom’. 


3. In reply, however, to the writer who maintains that the | 
faulty Colossus is not superior to the Spearman of Poly- 
cleitus, it is obvious to remark among many other things that 
in art the utmost exactitude is admired, grandeur in the works 
of nature; and that it is by nature that man is a being 
gifted with speech. In statues likeness to man is the quality 
required; in discourse we demand, as I said, that which 
transcends the human. 4. Nevertheless—and the counsel 
about to be given reverts to the beginning of our memoir— | 
since freedom from failings is for the most part the successful 
result of art, and excellence (though it may be unevenly 
sustained) the result of sublimity, the employment of art is 
in every way a fitting aid to nature; for it is the con junction | 
of the two which tends to ensure peifection, 

Such are the decisions to which we have felt bound to 
come with regard to the questions proposed; but let every 
man cherish the view which pleases him best. 


' Appendix C, Ser. Jvc. (6). 
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Closely related to Metaphors (for we must return to our 
point) are comparisons and similes, differing only in this 
respect... 
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such { Hyperboles as: ‘unless you carry your brains 
trodden down in your heels’ It is necessary, therefore, to | 
know where to fix the limit in each case ;\for an occasional 
overshooting of the mark ruins the hyperbole,\and such expres- 
sions, when strained too much, lose their tension, and sometimes 
swing round and produce the contrary effect. 2. Isocrates, _ 


for example, fell into unaccountable _puerility owing to 


the ambition which made him desire tc to ‘describe _everything 


with a touch of amplification. The_theme of his Panegyric 
is that Athens surpasses Lacedaemon-in benefits conferred . 


upon Greece, and yet at the very outset of his speech he uses 
i) 

these words: ‘ Further, language has such capacity that it is 

possible thereby to debase things lofty and invest things 





small with grandeur, and to express old things in a new way, 
and to discourse in ancient fashion about what has newly 
happened’,’ ‘Do you then, Isocrates,’ it may be asked, 
‘mean in that way to interchange the facts of Lacedaemonian 
and Athenian history?’ For in his eulogy of language he 
has, we may say, published to his hearers a preamble warning _ 
them to distrust himself. 3. , Perhaps, then, as we said in|:' 
dealing with figures generally,’ th those hyperboles are best in 

which the very fact that they are hyperboles escapes atten-|j 
tion. } This happens when, through stress of strong emotion, 

they are uttered in connexion with some great crisis, as is 


1 [Demosth.] de Halonneso 45.—App. C, Demosthenes. 2 Isocr. Paneg. 8. 
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done by Thucydides in the case of those who perished ‘in 
Sicily. ‘The Syracusans,’ he says, ‘came down to the water’s 
edge and began the slaughter of those chiefly who were in 
the river, and the water at once became polluted, but none 
the less it was swallowed although muddy and mixed with 
blood, and to most it was still worth fighting for.’ That a 
draught of blood and mud should still be worth fighting for, 
is rendered credible by the intensity of the emotion at a great 


crisis. 4. So with the passage in which Herodotus tells of 


those who fell at Thermopylae. ‘On this spot,’ he says, ‘the 
barbarians buried them as they defended themselves with 
daggers—those of them who had daggers still left—and with 


hands and mouths*’ Here you may be inclined to pro-. 


test against the expressions ‘fight with their very mout 
against men in armour, and ‘being buried’ with darty/ At 
the same time the narrative carries conviction; for the event 
does not seem to be introduced for the sake of the hyperbole, 
but the hyperbole to spring naturally from the event. (5. For 
(as I never cease to say) the deeds and passions which 
verge on transport are a sufficient lenitive and remedy for 
every audacity of speech. This is the reason why the quips 
of comedy, although they may be carried to the extreme of 
absurdity, are plausible because they are so amusing. For 
instance, 
Smaller his field was than a Spartan letter’. 


For mirth, too, is an emotion, an emotion which has its root 
in pleasure. 6. Hyperboles are employed in describing 
things small_as_well as great, since exaggeration is the 
common element in both cases. And, in a sense, ridicule is 
an amplification of the paltriness of things. 
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The fifth of those elements contributing to the sublime ° 


which we mentioned, excellent friend, at the beginning, still 


1 Thucyd. vil. 84. 2 Herod. vil. 225. 
3 Appendix C, Ser. Znc. (2). 
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1 avrh] Spengelius, atrn P. «no P. 2 Zn wepl cuvdécewo Eypaye 
Avoviovoc in marg. P. 6 peyadryoplas] Tollius, per’ éXevdeplac P. 
7 évrl@now] Faber, érirlOnow P. dxpoopévors P dxpowpévore P. 10 dvay- 
xdge.] Manutius, dvayxdoe: P. Ir &povoos 7] Boivinus, &\XAove Soy P. 
12 oxnalvorrate (a? in ras. corr.: Teo superscr. a m. rec.) P. 15 érloraca) 
Faber, érloraow P. ratra] Morus, ratra ra P. 18 éuptrev] 
Manutius, éudirwo (ex éudirow ut videtur) m. rec. P. 25 alel P. 


26 xndev] Robortellus, cadet P. 
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remains to be dealt with {namely the arrangement of the words 
in a eertatir order. ) In regard to this, having already in two 
treatises sufficiently stated such results as our inquiry could; 
compass, we will add, for the purpose of our present under- 
taking, only what is absolutely essential, namely the fact that ‘ 
harmonious arrangement is not only a natural source of 
strument of lofty utterance and of passion. 2. For does 
not the flute instil certain emotions into its hearers and as it 
were make them beside themselves and full of frenzy, and 
supplying a rhythmical movement constrain the listener to 
move rhythmically in accordance therewith and to conform 
himself to the melody, although he may be utterly ignorant of — 
music? Yes, and the tones of the harp, although in themselves 
they signify nothing at all, often cast a wonderful spell, as you 
know, over an audience by means of the variations of sounds, 
by their pulsation against orie another, and by their mingling 
in concert. . 3. And yet these are mere semblances and 





spurious copies of persuasion, not (as I have said) genuine 
activities of human nature. Are we not, then, to hold that 
composition (being a harmony of that language which is 
implanted by nature in man and which appeals not to the 
hearing only but to the soul itself), since it calls forth manifold 
shapes of words, thoughts, deeds, beauty, melody, all of them 
born at our birth and growing with our growth, and since by 
means of the blending and variation of its own tones it seeks to 
introduce into the minds of those who are present the emotion 
which affects the speaker and since it always brings the 
audience to share in it and by the building of phrase upon 
phrase raises a sublime and harmonious structure: are we not, 
I say, to hold that harmony by these selfsame means allures 
us and invariably disposes us to stateliness and dignity and 
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1 avry] Tollius, adr7 P. 4 ov doxet] Reiskius, rod doxeiy P. 6 rére] 
codd. Demosthenis, Manutius: rér’ & P. 11: Vide App. A. 17 Kxara- 
perpoupévou] Tollius, xaranerpotpevor P. Ig Ty ovyxory] Robortellus, r3 
ouyxor? P. 20 womepel] Tollius, worep P. 21 ov rox P. 
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elevation and every emotion which it contains within itself, 
gaining absolute mastery over our minds? But it is folly to 
dispute concerning matters which are generally admitted, 
since experience is proof sufficient. 4. An example of a 
conception which is usually thought sublime and is really 
admirable is that which Demosthenes associates with the 
decree: ‘This decree caused the danger which then beset the 
city to pass by just-as a cou’) Bu it owes its happy. 
sound no less to the harmony than to the thought itself. For. 
the thought is expressed throughout in ‘ee rhythms, and /“ 
these are most_ noble and_productive of ity ; and there- 
fore it is that they constitute the heroic, the finest metre that __ 
we know. [And the order of the expression dovep végos is 
exactly right.] For if you derange the words of the sentence 
and transpose them in whatever way you will, as for example 

‘ This decree just-as a cloud caused the danger of the time to 
pass by’; nay, if you cut off a single syllable only and say , 
‘caused to pass by as a cloud,’ you will perceive to what an 
extent harmony is in unison with sublimity. For the very 
words ‘just-as a cloud’ begin with a long rhythm, which 
consists of four metrical beats; but if one syllable is cut off 
and we read ‘as a cloud,’ we immediately maim the sublimity 
by the abbreviation. Conversely, if you elongate the word 
and write ‘caused to pass by just-as-if a cloud,’ it means the 
same thing, but no longer falls with the same effect upon the 
ear, inasmuch as the abrupt grandeur of the passage loses 
its energy and tension through the lengthening of the con- 


cluding syllables. 





XL Pa a 

Ut le ee OS eee 
a Among the chief~Causes of the sublime in speech) as in 
the structure of the human body, is the ‘collocation of 
members, a single one of which if severed from another 


1 Demosth. de Cor. 188. 
Io 
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2 7d pdl\a sed in marg. ra weydda P. = AAdoo’ (superscripto a m. rec. AAAm) 
P; 6 ye] Tollius, re P. 16 Kal odx ér’ P. 18 ocuvappbcasc P owap 


pébceo P. 20 éwi] Manutius, éwre? P. 23 «el\xe P. 25 Afmpe) 
Robortellus, Aj|ua P. 26 é) Toupius, per P. 
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possesses in itself nothing remarkable, but all united together 
make a full and perfect organism. So-the—constituents of 
grandeur, when rated from one another, carry with them 
sublimity in_distraction this way and that, but when formed 
into a eit pes emeocietion. and when further encircled in 
a chain of harmony they become sonorous by their very 
rotundity ; and in periods sublimity is, as it were, a contribu- « 
tion made by a multitude.” 2. We have, however, sufficiently 
shown that many writers and poets who possess no natural 
sublimity and are perhaps even wanting in elevation have 
nevertheless, although employing for the most part common 
and popular words with no striking associations of their own, 
by merely joining and fitting these together, secured dignity 
and distinction and the appearance of freedom from meanness, 
Instances will be furnished by Philistus among many others, 
by Aristophanes in certain passages, by Euripidés in most. 
3. In the last-mentioned author, Heracles, after the scene in 
which he slays his children, uses the words :— 


Full-fraught am I with woes—no space for more’, 


The expression is a most ordinary one, but it has gained 
elevation through the aptness of the structure of the line. 
If you shape the sentence in a different way, you will see 
this plainly, the fact being that Euripides is a poet in virtue 
of his power of composition rather than of his invention. 
4. In the passage which describes Dirce torn away by the 
bull] :-— 
Whitherso’er he turned 
Swift wheeling round, he haled and hurled withal 
Dame, rock, oak, intershifted ceaselessly’, 


the conception itself is a fine one, but it has been rendered 
more forcible by the fact that the harmony is not hurried or 
carried as it were on rollers, but the words act as buttresses 
for one another and find support in the pauses, and issue 
finally in a well-grounded sublimity. 


1 Eurip. Herc. Fur. 1245. 4 Appendix C, Auripides. 
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I pleKkpomoody P. 2 Adywr] Faber, Aéyw P. Cp. p. 46. 27 supra. 
3 Sexdpecone (0 et ¢ in ras.) P. dplxnorcexdy (x in ras.) P. 5 dpoedelas P. 
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COTES th te tlg- C/O fi et 
There is nothing in the sphere of thd sublime, that is so | f 


lowering as broken and agitated movement of language, such | 
as is characteristic of pyrrhics and trachees and dichorees, — 
which—fall_ altogether to the level of dance-music. }For_al] 


over-rhythmical writing j nce felt to be affected and . 





finical and wholly lacking in passion owing to the monotony | 
of _its superficial polish, 2. And the worst of it all is 
that, just as petty lays draw their hearer away from the 


point and compel es attention to themselves, so also_over- 
rhythmical style @oes not communicate the feeling of the 
words but simply the feeling of the rhythm.' Sometimes, 
indeed, the listeners knowing beforehand the due termina- 


tions stamp their feet in time with the speaker, and as in 
a dance give the right step in anticipation. 3. In like 
manner those words are destitute of sublimity which lie too 
close together, and are cut up into short and tiny syllables, 
and are held together as if with wooden bolts by sheer 
inequality and ruggedness. 





XLII 


Further, excessive concision ‘of expression tends to lower | Weeke 

the sublimé, )since grandeur is marred when the thought is; 

brought int6 too narrow a compass. Let this be understood 

not of proper compression, but of what is absolutely petty 

and cut into segments. For concision curtails the sense, but 

brevity ‘goes straight to the mark, It is plain that, vice versa, | 
prolixities are frigid, for so is everything that resorts to 
unseasonable length. 
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(qriviality of expression is also apt to disfigure sblinty } ae 


In“Heredetus;—forexaifiple, the ‘tempest is “described wi 
marvellous effect in all its details, but the passage surely 
contains some words below the dignity of the subject. The 


following may serve as an instatice— when the sea seethed’,’ 
g may 


The word ‘seethed’ detracts greatly from the sublimity 
because it is an ill-sounding one. Further, ‘the wind,’ he 
Says, ‘grew fagged, and those who clung to the spars met ‘an 
unpleasant end?’ The expression ‘grew fagged’ is lacking 


aewn ee om 


in dignity, being vulgar; and the word ‘unpleasant’ is in- 
appropriate ta priate to so great a disaster. 2. Similarly, when 
Theopompus had dressed out in marvellous fashion the 
descent of the Persian king upon Egypt, he spoilt the whole 
by some petty words. ‘For which of the cities (he says) or 
which of the tribes in Asia did not send envoys to the 
Great King? Which of the products of the earth or of the 
achievements of art was not, in all its beauty or preciousness, 
brought as an offering to his presence? Consider the multitude 
of costly coverlets and mantles, in purple or white or em- 
broidery; the multitude of pavilions of gold furnished with all 
things useful; the multitude, too, of tapestries and costly 
couches. Further, gold and silver plate richly wrought, and 
goblets and mixing-bowls, some of which you might have 
seen set with precious stones, and others finished with care 
and at great price. In addition to all this, countless myriads 
of Greek and barbaric weapons, and beasts of burden beyond 
all reckoning and victims fattened for slaughter, and many 
bushels of condiments, and many bags and sacks and sheets 
of papyrus and all other useful things, and an equal number 


1 Herod. vil. 188. * Herod. Vil. 191 and VIII. 13. 
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pépn Ta amrdppynta ovK €Onxey év mpowdme, ovde Ta TOU 


I trocatra] Robortellus, roaira P. 2 yéverOa P. 13 épuxxexacg P 
épunvelac P. 16 ws] Spengelius, ode P. 17 apdéas] Toupius, d\AdEao P. 
kat (ante xauyAous) add. Toupius, om. P. 21 wdvrws] Spengelius, rdvra wo P. 
24 els rd purapd) Pearcius, s#««««mapa sex fere litteris propemodum deletis P. 
26 dilav P, dtlac m. rec. P, 27 Stunoupyjoacay P Snmoupyjoacay P. 28 ép 
(ante mpog.) sed corr. é& P. 
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of pieces of salted flesh from all manner of victims, so that the 
piles of them were so great that those who were approaching 
from a distance took them to be hills and eminences 
confronting them?.’ 3. He runs off from the more elevated 
to the more lowly, whereas he should, on the contrary, have 
risen higher and higher. With his wonderful description of 
the whole outfit he mixes bags and condiments and sacks, 
and conveys the impression of a confectioners shop! For 
just as if, in the case of those very adornments, between the 
golden vessels and the jewelled mixing-bowls and the silver 
plate and the pavilions of pure gold and the goblets, a man 
were to bring and set in the midst paltry bags and sacks, the 
proceeding would have been offensive to the eye, so do such 
words when introduced out of season constitute deformities 
and as it were blots on the diction. 4. He might have 
described the scene in massive images just as he says that 
hills blocked their way, and with regard to the preparations 
generally have spoken of ‘waggons and camels and the 
multitude of beasts of burden carrying everything that 
ministers to the luxury and enjoyment of the table,’ or have 
used some such expression as ‘piles of all manner of grain 
and things which conduce preeminently to good cookery and 
comfort of body,’ or if he must necessarily put it in so un- 
compromising a way, he might have said that ‘all the dainties 
of cooks and caterers were there.’ 5. In lofty passages we 
ought not to descend to sordid and contemptible language 
unless constrained by some overpowering necessity, but it is 
fitting that we should use words worthy of the subject and 
imitate nature the artificer of man, for she has not placed in 


full view our grosser parts or the means of purging our 


1 Appendix C, Theopompus. 
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mavTos OYKOV TEpty Oyjpara, amexpuyiaro dé as evqv kat 
Kata Tov Hevohavra tovs rovtwrv ort Toppwrdre OXETOUS 
anéoTpepev, ovdaun KaTaucxivaca TO TOU GAov wou 
KaAXos. 
5s 6. “AdAd ydp ovx én’ eidous émeiyes Ta puxpomro.d 
SuapiOpelv’ mpoitodederypévwv yap Tav doa evyevels Kal 
vim dovs épydlerar tovs ddyous, Syrov ws Ta evarTia 
TOUTwY TaTEWOUS TONE KATA TO ThEtaTOY Kal aoy7- 
PoVas. 


XLIV 


10 «= Exetvo prevtou Aowrov (évexa THS ONS ypnaoToLaleias 
ovK oKyyncoper emimpoobevat) Siacapnoa, Tepevriave 
pidrare, OTep ElnTnTE Tis TMV procogar Tpooevayyos, 
‘Padua p’ exer, A€ywr, ‘ws dpéde Kai ér€povs todXous, 
TOS TOTE KaTa TOV NuETEpor aidva mOaval per ex” aKpov 

15 Kal TONTLKaL, Spipetat TE Kal EvTpeEyets, Kal watoTa mpos 
noovas héywr evdopor, vmdai Sé diay Kal vireppeyelets, 
ayy ei py Te omdviov, ovKére yivovta. pices. ToravTy 
Aéywv KoopiKn Tis eréyer TOV Biov adopia, 2. H wy 

my »¥ ‘ : > 4 “~ e : « 
edn ‘muotevréov exeive TO Opvdrovpev@, as 4 Snpo- 
# ~ # 3 An fa ta : E50 1 

20 Kpatia Tav peydduv ayaly TiOnvos, 7 povy oyedov Ka 
TUVKLATAY Ol TEpL Aoyous Sewvot Kat ovvaéebavor ; 
Opéar te yap dynow t ixavr) Ta. ppovijpara TOV peyaho- 
dpovev 7 sheulepia Kai | éredmioa Kal apa SuehOety to 
mpoOvpov THs mpds aAAnAovs Epidos Kat TS TEpt Ta 

* # al 4 # 

25 mpwreia pitoTysias. 3. €TL ye pyv Sia TA TpoKelweva ev 
Tals moduTetaus erabda ExaoroTe Ta YuyiKG mpoTepHuara 
TaV pyTopwy pedeTwpeva aKovarar Kal olov exrpiBerat 
Kal TOUS Tpaypact KaTa TO eiKos X\eVMepa ouvexhaprret. 


1 weondijara) Pearcius, repejpara P. 2 totrwr] codd. Xenophontis, 
Manutius: rép P. 3 KaTas\oxivaca (prius ¢ a m. rec.) P, 5 ém’ eldovs] 
Touptus, émidote P. tr éxeprosmer P. émurpoorGeivat Manutius, érurposr- 
éjva P. 16 62] Manutius, re P. a6 éxdorore]) Robortellus, @ea- 


ordare P. 28 mpde/yuaci (y a m. rec.) P. 
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ot d€ viv éoikaper’ edn ‘ wadopabets elvar Sovdetas 
Suxaias, Tos avrns EOeot kai emitydevpacw e€ amahav 
er. hpovnpdrwv pdvov ovk évermapyavapevor Kal ayev- 
oro. kah\iorov Kal yoviswradrov Aéywv vdparos, THY 
5 ehevOepiav’ Edy ‘ héyw, Sirep ovdev Ort py KOhaKES Ex- 
Baivopev peyahodvets,’ 4. Sid TodTo Tas ev addas ets 
kal eis oixéras mimrew ehacker, SovdAov Se pydeva vyive- 
ola. pytopa: elds yap avalel ro admappnoiacroy Kat 
otov é€udpovpov vm aurnfeias det Kexovduhiopevor" 
10 5. ‘Hpwcv yap 7 aperns’ Kata tov “Opnpor ‘ aroaivurat 
Sovhiov 7pap. ‘womep ovv, et ye’ dynot ‘TodTo murTor 
dkovw, Ta ywTToKopma, év ols of Ivypator kahovpevor Se 
vavou TpépovTai, ov povoy Kwve Ta eyKekheapevwv TAS 
avénoes, adda Kal cuvvapasot dia Tov TepiKelmevor Tots 
15 Tupac. Seapdv’ ovtws amacav Sovieiav, Kav 7 Sucato- 
TaTy, Wuy7ns ykwrrdKopov Kai Kowov 674 Tis amedyvaro 
Seopotipiov. 6, éyd pévrou ye vrokapBdver ‘ pdd.ov, 
epnv, ‘@ Bédriote, kai Ovov avOpwrov To Katapemper bar 
Ta Gél TapovTa: Opa dé, pH TOTE OVX 7 THS OiKoUpErNS 
20 eipyvn SiadBeiper tas peydld\as pices, woAv de paddov o 207" 
KaTéxov nuav tas emOupias amepupioros ovTOai mode- 
fos Kai vy Aia mpos TovTw ta dpovpovrra tov vov Biov 
kal Kat’ axpas ayovta Kal dépovra tavTi ma0y. 1 yap 
pirioxypnpatia, Tpos Fv amaytes aT\noTws HON vorovpmer, 
25 Kal» Pidydovia Sovlaywyovor, paddov S¢, ws av €l7roL TLS, 
kataBubilovaw avravdpous dn Tovs Biovs, Piiapyupia 


2 atrota, P atric m. rec. P. 4 ‘youvmuwrarov P, 11 Bob Asap P, & 
superscripto a m. rec, moroy éoruw P, éorw del. Pearcius, 6 add. Pearcius, 
12 év|xola (v am. rec.) P. 13 vavor] Manutius, vdo P. 14 ouvapacol] 
Schmidius, cvvdpo P. 15 owpact] Scaliger, crduact P. 16 ncttaets 
(a: superscr. a m. rec.) P. 17 brokawSdvew] Tollius, drokapSdvw P, 
18 &gmv] Portus, &¢ P. tio P; inter compingendum librum ut videtur 
evanuit littera postrema. Karapéupelo@ac (deletas litteras arayéu@ restituit m, 
rec.) P. 19 fa wore ob>~x 7H THs] Spengelius, pilroses*xX nese (Tio addito in 


ras. a m. rec.) P, 25 OovAayorysiou P dovAaryuryoior P, 
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he went on, ‘we seem in our boyhood to learn the lessons of a 
righteous servitude, being all but enswathed in its customs 
and observances, when our thoughts are yet young and tender, 
and never tasting the fairest and most productive source of 
eloquence (by which,’ he added, ‘I mean freedom), so that 
we emerge in no other guise than that of sublime flatterers.’ 
4. This is the reason, he maintained, (why no slave ever 
becomes an orator, although all other faculties may belong to 
menials, ) In the slave there immediately burst out signs of 
fettered liberty of speech, of the dungeon as it were, of a 
man habituated to buffetings. 5. ‘For the day of slavery,’ 
as Homer has it, ‘takes away half our manhood',’ ‘Just as, 
he proceeded, ‘the cages (if what I hear is true) in which are 
kept the Pygmies, commonly called zazz, not only hinder the 
erowth of the creatures confined within them, but actually 
attenuate them through the bonds which beset their bodies, 
so one has aptly termed all servitude (though it be most 
righteous) the cage of the soul and a public prison-house.’ 
is I answered him thus: ‘It is easy, my good~sir, and 
characteristic of human nature, to find fault with the age in 
which one lives. But consider whether it may hot: be true 
that it is not the world’s peace that ruins great natures,{but 
far rather this war illimitable which holds our desires in its 
grasp, aye, and further still those passions which occupy as 
with troops our present age and utterly harry and plunder it. 
For the love of money (a disease from which we all now suffer — 
sorely) and the love of pleasure make us their thralls, or 
rather, as one may say, drown us body and soul in the depths, | 
the love of riches being a malady which makes men petty, 
ee 


1 Odyss. XVII. 322. 
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pev véonpa pbk potrowor, prrydovia & dyevvéorarov. 
7: ov dy xe hoyléwevos evpelv, ws ol6v te mdovTOV 
ddpiorov éxtysnoavras, To 8 dhnOéorepov eiretv, éxPera- 
cavras, Ta cuppun TovTw Kaka cis Tas Wuyas Har 
5 eMELoLOVTa mapadéxerbar. adkodoviet yap To auéerpm 
mrovTe Kal dxohdore rump perm Kat ‘oa, pact, Bai- 
vovoa moNuT hela, Kal apa avotyovros €xetvou Tav ToAEwY 
Kal oikwy Tas eiaddous evOds euBaiver Kai ovvorcileran. 
ypovicavra Sé ravra év trois Biow veorromo.eira, Kara 
10 TOVS Gopovs, Kai Taxéws yevopueva Tepl TeKvoToliay ada- 
Covetav Te yervaou Kal TUdov Kal Tpudynv ov vba EavT@v 
yerrnpara ad\a Kai wavy yvyou, éav d€ Kai TovTous 
Tis TOU mAoOUTOU TOUS exydvous eis Hixiay EME edoy, 
taxéws Seomoras Tais Wuyais évTixrovew amapauTytous, 
15 UBpw Kai mapavopiay Kai dvacyurtiav. 8. TadTa yap 
ovTwas avdyKn yiver Oar Kai pyKére Tovs dvOpamous ava- 
Bhrérew pnd’ erepa dypns elvat twa AGyor, ddd ToLvovTwY 
év Kixrtw Te\ecvovpyeiabar Kar’ odiyov Thy Tav Biwr | 
SuapOopav, dbivew S€ Kai KatapapaiverOa Ta wWuyiKa 
20 peyeOn, Kal alnra yiver Oa, nvixa ta Ovnta EavT@ov pepy 
exOavpdlovev, wapévres avéew taQdvara. 9. ov yap emit 
kpioe. pev tis Sexacbeis ovk av eri trav Sixaiwv Kai 
Kadov éhevGepos Kai vyys av Kpirmjs yevo.ro* avayKy 
yap TO Supoddcy Ta olKela pev paiver das Kaka Kat 
25 Sikava’ Omov O€ yuwv Exdorov Tovs dArovs Hon Blous 
dexacpot BpaBedovor kai dddorpiwv Onpar Oavdrwv Kat 


I dyevéoraror P. 3 GdAéorepor P ddyPdarepay P. 4 elledo P, elcjrae 
m. rec. P, 6 Balvovea (8 corr. ex pu) P. 7 waldua] Pearcius, cal d\Aa P. 


8 olxor P ofxwy P. ei@ds] Mathewsius, els ds P. post els ds supplet 

éxewvos olxlas Vahlenus. 10 6d\atorelaw re) Is. Vossius: dwd\efor ev arty 
aL 

(vert am. rec.; in marg. ‘yp év avre) P. It yervou (ot superscr. a m. rec.) P. 


12 Trovrovs] Tollius, rotrov P. 15 UBper P.  weeevoulay P. 20 KawaryTra 
post uépy praebet P quod ut ex proximis jf]karaévnrd perperam repetitum Vahlenus 
delendum esse censet. a1 rd@dvara] Pearcius, rdc|dvara P. émixplece. P, 
a2 dexacéels] Manutius, dccacGeio P. a4 7d (in Twa m. rec. corr.) P, 
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and the love of pleasure one which makes them most ignoble. 
Lo 


7- On reflexion I cannot discover how it is possible for \ us, if 











we value boundless wealth so highly, or (to speak more truly) 
deify it, to avoid allowing the entrance into our souls of the | 
evils which are inseparable from it. For vast and unchecked 
wealth is accompanied, in close conjunction and step for step 
as they say, by extravagance, and as soon as the former | 
opens the gates of cities and houses, the latter immediately 
enters and abides. And when time has passed the pair : 
build nests in the lives of men, as the wise say, and quickly 
give themselves to the rearing of offspring, and breed 
ostentation, and vanity, and luxury, no ) spurious progeny of 
theirs, but only too legitimate. If these children of wealth 
are permitted to come to maturity, straightway they beget in 
the soul inexorable masters—insolence, and lawlessness, and 


shamelessness. 8. This must necessarily happen, and men 





will no longer lift up their eyes or have any further regard 
for fame, but the ruin of such lives will gradually reach its 
complete consummation and sublimities of soul fade and 


wither away and become contemptible, when men are lost in | 
admiration of their own mortal parts and omit to exalt that | 


which is immortal. 9, For a man who has once accepted a : 
bribe for a judicial decision cannot be an unbiassed and , 
upright judge of what is just and honourable (since to the 
man who is yvenal his own interests must seem honourable 
and just), and the same is true where the entire life of each 


of us is ordered by bribes, and huntings after the death of 
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évedpar Svalyxav, To 8 eK TOU TavToS KEpoaivew wyvov- 
pela ris uy7s exactos mpos THs * jvdparodicpevor, apa 
dy) &v TH ToTavTy owwiKH Tov Biov SiadOopa Soxodper 
ert €evOepov twa KpiTyvy Tov peyaoy 7 SinKkdovTwr 
5 ™pos Tov ai@va KadéKacTov dmohekerbOar. Kai pn KaT- 
apxyaiperialer Oar mpos THS TOV mAEoveKTEW emiOupias ; 
10. GAA prjoTE ToLOvVTOLS olot TEp Eopey NELS, apeLvor 
apxyerOar 7 edevOepois elvau* eneirovye adefetoar 70 
auivodov, ws e€ elpxTns aero, kata Tav mAnoiov at 
10 WAeoveSiat Kav EMLKAVOELAaY TOLS KAKOLS THY OLKOULEV NY. 
11. Odws Sé Saravarv éepynv clvac Tov viv yeryopevor 
ducewy THY palvytav, 7) mAnY OAlywv wdvTes eyKaTa- 
Buodpev, ovK aGAdws trovovvTes 7 avahapBdvovTes eb py 
€raivov Kai noovns evexa, GAA pn THS “prov Kal Tysys 
is agias more wpedeias. 12. KpdtioTov eiky TavT eav, ETL 
- 8€ 7d cuveyn ywpelv: qv Sé TavTa Ta T7AOyn, wept Ov eV 
idiw mponyouperws vmecydpela ypdWew vropryypart, 
Tv TE TOV aAdov Adyou Kai avToU Tov vous potpay 
€TEXOVTWV, Ws Nut SoKEl... 


1 &vedpa P. 2 «wpa tio P, rpds ris Robortellus. Vide Append. A. 
dpa P. 4 peyd\or 7] Robortellus, peyd\wr 7 peydthwr FP. 5 aliva 
Portus, dyava P. xadéxacrorv] unus ex libris Vaticanis, xafécacror P. ph] 
Manutius, poe P. 9 wAnolwy P rdyolov P. 12 7] Manutius, of P, of 
Robortellus. 16 & léily—1g ‘jiv addidit m. rec. in P, consentientibus 


libris deterioribus. 1g doxet add. Robortellus. 
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APPENDIX A. 


TEXTUAL. WITH CRITICAL NOTES. 


In the Appendices and Indices reference is sometimes made to pages (e.g. 17) or 
to pages and lines (e.g. 96. 12), at other times to chapters (e.g. di.) or to 
chapters and sections (e.g. xii. 2). 


The known manuscripts of the De Swudlimitate are eleven in 
number, of which four are preserved at Paris, three at Rome, one at 
Milan, one at Venice, one at Florence, and one at Cambridge. Their 
' designations are as follows: 

rt. Codex Parisinus s. Parisiensis 2036. Tenth Century. 
By far the oldest and the best. Detailed particulars with regard to 
it, in itself and in its relation to the rest, will be given later. Here it 
need only be said that, in the textual criticism of the De Sudlimitate, 
this codex deserves even a higher position than that occupied in 
their respective spheres by three other remarkable Paris manuscripts, 
that of the Poetics of Aristotle (A‘), that of the Repudlic of Plato (A), 
and that of Demosthenes (S). 

2. Codex Parisinus 985. Fifteenth Century. Only extends 
as far as the word @ewpiay in c. ii. 3. The opening sections of the 
wept vous are interpolated, as it were, in the text of the /rob/ems of 
Aristotle, to which work a large part of this miscellaneous codex is 
devoted. As this case is only one of several in which the zepi dyous 
is grouped with the /roeb/ems, there is just a possibility that frag- 
ments of the former may yet be discovered in manuscripts of the 
latter. 
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3. Codex Parisinus 2960. Fifteenth Century. Contains 
(in addition to the zrepi vyovs) some orations of Dion Chrysostom and 
of Themistius, together with the Ars Rhetorica of Hermogenes and 
some Problemata Rhetorica, Part at least of this manuscript was 
written in the year 1491, the date being given. 


4. Codex Parisinus 2974. Sixteenth Century. Consists of 
the wept vous alone.—Manuscripts 3 and 4, as well as 1 and 2, are 
preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale. The present editor has 
examined all the Paris manuscripts and has carefully re-collated 
P 2036. 


5. Codex Vaticanus 285. Fifteenth Century. A fragment, 
agreeing with Parisinus 985, from which it is supposed to have been 
transcribed. 


6. Codex Vaticanus 194. Fifteenth or Sixteenth Century. 


7. Codex Vaticanus 1417. Fifteenth or Sixteenth Century. 
6 and 7 are carelessly written manuscripts, copied probably from 
dictation. 

8. Codex Mediolanensis s. Ambrosianus. Fifteenth or 
Sixteenth Century. In the Biblioteca Ambrosiana at Milan. 


g. Codex Venetus s. Marcianus. Fifteenth Century. In 
the Biblioteca Nazionale di San Marco at Venice. 


ro. Codex Florentinus s. Laurentianus. Fifteenth or 
Sixteenth Century. In the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana at 
Florence.—These three manuscripts (8, 9, and 10) possess no dis- 
tinctive features of importance. It is probable that the Venetus was 
used by Manutius in the preparation of his edition. 


11. Codex Eliensis s. Cantabrigiensis. Sixteenth Century. 
In the University Library at Cambridge. Continental scholars have 
often expressed curiosity and some expectancy with regard to this 
manuscript. Upon examination, however, it is found to have no 
independent value. Its worth and character are discussed in the 
Classical Review xii. pp. 299—301. Its chief interest lies in two 
facts: (@) it stands in close relation to the two first editions of the 
treatise, viz. those of Robortello and Manutius ; (4) in the margin it 
has some interesting Italian notes. There are four of these: (1) futo 
questo & confusamente preso da Platone (xxxii. 5); (2) tutto guest 
dubito che sia stato trasportato dal margine nel testo, et che sia giudico 
di qualch’ uno che biasima Longino, perch da tante lodt a Hyperide 
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(xxxlv. 3); (3) #% Herodoto non si leggono cost continuate queste parole 
(xlil. 1); (4) gut manca perauentura qualche voce significante altro 
uttio che seguita le gran ricchesse, et poi uien dietro xai adXa (xliv. 7). 

Mr H. J. Edwards (of Trinity and Selwyn Colleges, Cambridge) 
some years ago made a complete collation of this manuscript,—a 
collation which he has with great kindness permitted the present 
editor to consult. For critical purposes the manuscript, when it 
comes into comparison with P 2036, occupies (like the rest of the 
later manuscripts) a strictly subordinate position. It has, however, 
been cited in the critical footnotes once or twice when it gives a 
reading attributed hitherto to Robortello. Mr Edwards believes that 
the date of the Cod. El. lies somewhere between 1525 and 1560 A.D., 
and that the evidence (especially that furnished by the water-mark) is 
rather in favour of the earlier portion of these 35 years. 

To the eleven manuscripts just enumerated a twelfth is some- 
times added :— 

12. Codex Dudithianus s. Junianus. But it is possible 
that this manuscript, whose place of preservation is unknown, is 
identical with the Codex Eliensis. Cp. Classical Review xii. 301. 


While the other manuscripts may be dismissed with a bare 
mention, P 2036 claims minute attention as the paramount authority 
in the constitution of the text. 

P 2036 is a minuscule manuscript ; and among minuscule manu- 
scripts it may, in virtue of its early date, be classed as one of the 
codices vetustissimi. M. Henri Omont, who assigns it to the tenth 
century, has given the following description of it: ‘MS. grec 2036 
(Regius 3083). Parchemin. 207 feuillets. 195 sur 152 millimetres. 
Reliure aux armes et chiffre de Henri IV. Provient de J. Lascaris, 
du cardinal Nicolas Ridolfi, puis de Catherine de Médicis’.’ It 
was, thus, preserved at Florence, before it came to Paris in the 


year I 599. 


1 Henri Omont, Facsimilés des plus anciens manuscrits grecs en onciale et en 
minuscule de la Bibliotheque Nationale du iv’ au xit€ siecle. Planche xxxi. Paris, 
1892.—It may be added here that in P 2036 the scribe writes de/ow the guiding- 
line, a practice which was introduced in the tenth century. In minuscule manu- 
scripts of the ninth century the writing is found above the line. 
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The first and larger part (fol. 1—178") of the manuscript is 
occupied by "ApiororéAovs duoiwxa zpoBAnpara, which work is followed 
by the wepi tous. The portion which contains the wept tous con- 
sisted of seven quaternions, which are signed (by a later hand) KA. 
[KE is wanting.] KS. KZ. KH. K@. A. The gaps in the treatise 
have been noted in the text as they occur. The portions missing in 
the various quaternions are as follows: fol. iv. and v. in KA, the 
whole of KE (though fol. i. and fol. viii. are preserved elsewhere), fol. 
iv. and v. in KS, fol. iv. and v. in KZ, fol. iii, iv., v. and vi. in KH, 
fol. iv. and v. in K®. Of A (the last quaternion) the three first folia 
are preserved. 

The total loss suffered by P may be estimated (without taking the 
conclusion of the treatise into account) as follows :— 





First lacuna (c. ii.) =2 folia, viz. about 100 lines. 
Second ,, (c. viii.) =8 ,, 400 ,, 
Third ,, (c. xu.) =2 ,, - 100 _,, 
Fourth ,,  (c. xvil.) =2 4, 5 100 ,, 
Fifth »  (c. Xxx.) =4 4, < 200 _,, 
Sixth ,, (Cc. xxxvil.)=2 ,, 3 100 ,, 
20 folia. 1000 lines. 


Thus P has lost some 20 folia, or about 1000 lines. As the number 
of folia actually preserved may be given as 30, it follows that more 
than one-third of the treatise has disappeared from P. 

The fact that these lacunae exist not only in P but in all the 
later manuscripts first suggested the conclusion, now generally 
adopted, that P is the original from which the rest have been 
derived’, It is true that for a few supplementary words or pages 
(already noted in the critical apparatus) we are indebted to the later 
manuscripts. But there is every reason to believe that these portions 
were derived, directly or indirectly, from P at a date anterior to the 
year 1568, by which time it is known to have reached its present 
state. The cause of loss has probably been careless preservation of 
the leaves before they were bound, and then equally careless binding. 
At the end of the treatise, for instance, it is likely that the binder 


1 It is noteworthy that M. Raoul Pessonneaux (Annales de la Faculté de 
Lettres de Bordeaux, v. 3 p. 303) declares against the contrary view maintained 
many years ago by Emile Egger. 
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sacrificed a mutilated leaf, but before so domg transcribed, at the 
bottom of the previous leaf, the three top lines which he found to be 
still legible. Some limes at the end of chapter ii. have also been 
sacrificed in the binding, but not before they had been copied in 
other manuscripts. Something similar has happened m the case of 
the two outer leaves now represented by parts of chapters viii. and 
ix. These parts would seem to have been transcribed from P, before 
the two outer leaves became detached and disappeared in the same 
way as the six inner leaves. 

It is in the filing up of the gaps just mentioned that the 
secondary manuscripts are of most service. Over and above this, 
they occasionally—very occasionally—furnish a better reading in the 
parts common to them and P. But there is no reason to suppose 
that such readings (examples of which will be found on pp. 48. 2, 
100. 21, 108. 8, 160. 5) are other than more or less obvious conjec- 
tures on the part of the copyists who transcribed the manuscripts or 
of the scholars who used them. On the other side, the inferior 
manuscripts are disfigured by errors, sometimes of a gross descrip- 
tion ; but of these it would serve no useful purpose to accumulate 
instances. The readings selected from them by Weiske and Vaucher, 
and by still earlier editors, are enough to show their true 
character. 

The antiquity of P was recognised several centuries ago by the 
distinguished scholar Petrus Victorius ; and this fact makes it only 
the more remarkable that the long line of editors since his time 
should not have paid more systematic deference to it. Petrus 
Victorius (Pietro Vettori, 1499—1584 A.D.) refers to the manuscript 
as ‘liber antiquissimus’.’ It was by using Victorius’ collation (made 
while the manuscript was still at Florence, and now preserved in 
a copy of Robortello’s edition to be found in the Munich Library) 
that Spengel nearly three centuries later first gave something like its 
due weight to the authority of P in the constitution of the text 
(Spengel, Rhetores Graeci, vol. 1; Leipzig, 1853). A fresh collation 
of P, made by Vahlen in 1861, was used by Jahn in his edition of 
1867. The present editor has examined the manuscript at Paris in 
two successive years (1897 and 1898), and has endeavoured to add 
to the completeness and correctness of previous collations. 


1 Variarum Lectionum Libri xxxvitt. p. 331. (In the edition of 1582; the 
first edition of this portion of his work appeared at Florence in 1569.) 
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While due credit is given to the Italian scholar Vettori for 
discerning the antiquity of P and to the German scholar Spengel for 
making full use of it in an edition, it should also be remembered that 
the French scholar Boivin (1663—1726) was the first to show, from 
an examination of the gaps in it, that it was not only the oldest 
codex, but in all probability also the archetype of all existing manu- 
scripts of the treatise. It now only remains in a new presentation of 
the text to bring more clearly into relief than previous editors have 
done the general character and excellence of P,—+to treat it, in fact, 
as the premier manuscript of any author should be treated. In the 
present edition, therefore, all deviations—however minute—from P 
have been entered in the critical footnotes, where even the erasures 
are indicated (according to Vahlen’s notation) by means of asterisks. 
It appears to the editor that the vast array of conjectural emendations 
found beneath Jahn-Vahlen’s text (1887) creates an utterly false 
impression of general unsoundness and uncertainty. A few Joc 
desperati there no doubt are ; but, taken as a whole, the text offered 
by P is good and trustworthy. For a critical examination of some 
conjectural emendations by distinguished scholars reference may be 
made to the following pages. Here it is enough to record all the 
readings of P and to estimate the value of the manuscript. To the 
unpractised eye the rejected readings may, like the conjectural 
emendations already mentioned, give rise to a feeling of uncertainty ; 
but at this stage in the history of the printed text it is, nevertheless, 
best to record them in full. A later and more fortunate editor may 
find it in his power to keep his list both of unaccepted conjectures 
and of unaccepted manuscript readings within a very narrow compass. 
The task of the moment is to sustain, and if possible enhance, the 
credit of P by the only true method, namely, the full disclosure of 
its weaknesses as well as of its strength. 

The patent errors of P are, as a glance at the critical footnotes 
will show, of the mechanical order. They are the offspring of care- 
lessness or mental slowness, rather than of that vexatious cleverness 
which is not content to transcribe but must improve. The bad 
blunders are few relatively to the difficulty of the subject-matter. 
The scribe’s spelling (that excellent criterion of the value of manu- 
scripts) is, on the whole, good. He does not indeed present such 
refinements as the « subscr. in O@vgoxew and owev, but it is not 
safe to assume that these minutiae, though attested by Attic inscrip- 
tions and found in the Laurentian manuscnpt of Sophocles, were 
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observed by the text from which he copied. Most of the mistakes 
which beset the honest but frail transcriber can be illustrated from 
this manuscript. Détography: réyas A€yeas for A€yets (94. 3), Orrovre 
omore for orov re (108. 19). Haplography or lipography: mapa- 
Adrree for wapadAarres (76. 2), wodoornpdpov for zoAXoTTypOpLov 
(136. 7), eemabes for éumabes és (58. 20). Stacism: peda for pen 
(52. 14), éumpuopos for éuxpyopos (78. 4), dice for Suyoe (84. 26), 
Ecpediw for siGidin (120. 7), ertxapys for érixapis (132. 2), } for ei 
(134. 11), wavri for ravry (136. 24). Transposition of letters: Syn- 
oupyyaacay for Snprovpyyoacay (152.27). Confusion of similar words : 
addeds for ydéws (114. 20), evrafovs for éumabods (108. 19). Wrong 
adtvision of words (together with consequent variation of letters) : dwidas 
Hv for dpida onv (84. 25), orwGev dra for oriabe vara (86. 5), mpay- 
paow optwy for mpdypact popiwy (76. 14), amovoias for avrod Avoias 
(132. 20), dAAovs doy for apovoos doy (142. 11), éridovs for éx’ efSovs 
(154. 5). Jnterpolation of words: either irapov or ryv avaideav 
(50. 29). Mistakes in proper names and alien words; Prwpevriave 
(40. 3), Bpvyins for Bpvvys (132. 3), vaoe for vavor (156. 13). 

The above may seem a serious list of errors dully made or dully 
reproduced, but two things are to be remembered: (1) the list is 
fairly comprehensive, and (2) it shows no sign of a desire gratuitously 
to improve the text. The general carefulness of the scribe may 
perhaps be inferred from the marginal notes in his hand. These 
notes sometimes explain words, e.g. avri rod eituv (42. 3), avtt Tov 
SioAov (48. 6), avri rod orov (124. 23), the respective words explained 
being czas, é& cXAov, ov. Or they call attention to an unusual word : 
aepiavye (96. 8), Sofoxora (106. 15), aBAeués (116. 15). Or they 
refer to authors : rovro Hevodwrros (50. 22), wept TAarwvos (52. 7). 
Or they indicate the nature of the subject-matter under discussion : 
Gpos avéjnoews (76. 4), tive mapadaret (Sic) Kexépwv AnpooBévors (76. 
25), wept oxnpatwv (90. 19), cvvd. (100. 26: the reference is to Tovs 
ovvdéopovs), rept trepBqrav Gpos trepBarod (102. 11), repippaces (114. 
15), wept trepidov Sy (130. 4)’. Or again they make a correction in 
the text: ix dywvias (104. 27: in place of troywvia); or they make 
an addition: drav aibrd rotro SuadavOdvy Ste oxnpa (94. 28), op 
wou ; wavra. 5¢ ra ToLadTa pos (110.18). In these two last cases the 
accidental omission, or ‘skipping,’ of a line is in this way rectified. 
Another feature of the margin is the occurrence of (H (= N.B.) and 


1 It may be well to explain that there are no chapter-marks or section-marks 
in the original hand of P. 
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of P (=upaiov)'. In the margin of the present edition the folia of 


the manuscript (/olium rectum and folium versum) are duly noted 
for convenience of reference, and in other respects pains have been 
taken to secure the close correspondence of codex and printed text. 

The appended critical notes have been kept down as much as 
possible both in number and in bulk. But many passages of the 
treatise present serious difficulties which should be fully stated, and 
there are some typical instances of conjectural emendations which 
should be briefly noticed even when not accepted. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


p. 40 


The TITLE which the treatise bears in the manuscripts is discussed 
in the Introduction, pp. 3, 4. 


l. 3. dAwpeyriavt. This is the reading of P 2036, and it seems 
better (as pointed out in the Introduction pp. 19, 20) to retain it until 
some emendation more satisfactory palaeographically than Manutius’ 
Tepevriave has found acceptance. At the same time it is as well not 
to lay any special stress on the mere presence of the dot. A close 
examination of the manuscript shows that the dot is added in a later 
hand, and in any case its signification is not absolutely certain. 


1.7. ty. Spengel’s emendation may be adopted as palaeo- 
graphically easy, and as in keeping with the author’s usage (cp. i. 4). 
elr’ is, however, neither impossible nor altogether unlikely: for the 
accent in P, cp. 88. 28. 


ll. 13 and 20. Cp. p. 74, lines 10, 15, 18: and p. 78, lines 
5, 8. The erasures in P 2036 are numerous. Often they are due 
simply to the desire of the original scribe, or a later corrector, to give 
a better division of a word at the end of a line. Probably the 
change of arrangement in 4o. 13 is from the original hand; in 74. 10 
(and in several other instances on that page and on the next) the 
changes are probably from another hand. 


1 The symbol £ occurs opposite ix. 10 (end of section). The abbreviation ( 


occurs opposite xxx. 1 (end of section). The last sentence in xiii. 2 has doth 
symbols entered opposite to it.—On fol. 200° P has the abbreviation #y for xvet- 
part. Similar contractions occur elsewhere for such words as &vOpurros. 

2 The end of lines is marked in the collation, wherever it seems important to 
do so, by a vertical stroke. 
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Pp. 42 

L 7. ovx GAdobér roller ij évOévde, Weiske. So Cobet (Anemosyne 
N.S. x. 319), ‘Transpone : otc adr\08& robey 7 evOérde Expurevoay.’ 
Changes of this class seem extremely doubtful. 

1. 14. Tanaquil Faber (an excellent scholar in his day) proposed 
wavtws for zayrdés. But though wayrws would be quite characteristic 
of our author, the order xavrés éxavw Tov dxpowpévov is no less 
characteristic of him. 

l. x9. Erwin Rohde (2henisches Museum N.F. xxxv. 309) sug- 
gests dkehuricey. dkepopynoev, however, seems more in keeping with 
efevex Oey and with oxyrrov. 

1. 24. % BdOovs. Jahn (in his edition of 1867) regarded these 
words as an interpolation, and W. Schmid (hein. Mus. lii. 446) con- 
jectures Bapovs, while H. Diels (Hermes xiii. 5) has suggested 
peyéGovs—palaeographically an easier change, he maintains, than 
it might seem. Others still have favoured wa@ous, which word how- 
ever does not cover the same ground as wyos (cp. viii. 2). In 
defence of the manuscript reading, see M. Rothstein in Hermes xxii. 
538. Reference may also be made to the Linguistic Appendix 
under Ba@os.—The manuscript tradition is probably night in the 
converse case on p. 92. 12, where wafos as given by P should be 
adopted rather than Bafos, the emendation proposed by Ruhnken 
and Spengel. 

1. 26. aot Manutius and most subsequent editors. So in Cod. 
El. pyar has beeri altered into dao’. But a comparison with xxix. 1 
makes it probable that KexiAvos should be supplied as subject: cp. 
L. Martens, De Libello Ilepi “Yous, p. 10. Or dyoi may be used 
quite generally for ‘says one,’ ‘it is said’: cp. équit. 


p. 48 
l. 2. pywore seems right: cp. xl. 2. Manutius gave dyrore, 
Reiske 757 more, Cobet éviore.—In the same sentence Wilamowitz 
(Hermes x. 334—346) would insert émi before Adywv. 
1. 14. a@xawpov xat xevov. Wilamowitz, l.c., proposes axatpov xei- 
p-evov. 
p- 50 
1. 2. It has been usual to insert é€reoe after éAdrroo:, and it must 
be admitted that after -rooe or -roow the word might very easily fall 
out. In defence of the reading of P it may, however, be urged that 
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the author occasionally allows himself such omissions where (as 
here) they create no real ambiguity: cp. the omission of éxew in 
xxxi. 2. See Starkie’s Wasps of Aristophanes pp. 131, 132. 

1. 29. It seems impossible to translate the text of P as it stands. 
Either trapov or avaideav should probably be regarded as a gloss. 
For a fuller discussion of the passage, see Classical Review, Vol. xu. 
No. 1. 


Pp. 52 


l 2. ws pdp iov twos, Rohde in Rhein. Mus. xxxv. 310. 
Approved by Bury in Classical Review 1. 302, and by Martens in 
Philologische Rundschau 1. 338. But the emendation is ingenious 
rather than convincing: cp. the explanation given, ‘Wie ein Dieb, 
der (aus Unkunde oder Versehen) eines Giftes (statt gesunder Speise) 
sich bemachtigt, so stiehlt Timaeus dem Xen. jenes yvxpdv.’ 


Pp. 54 


l. 3. The reading & dios seems right and is retained by all 
editors. The author, here as elsewhere, has chosen a less usual form 
in order to avoid hiatus. 


p. 58 
l. 20. It is possible that ovvreAciy (without és) might be rendered 
contribuere or conficere. 
p. 64 
1.6. In place of éxwpyce the following emendations have been 


Offered: éyvdipure (Manutius), éxopyynoe (Rohde), eOewpnoe (Robinson 
Ellis). 


p. 68 
1. 3. ovodopBovpévovs. For this, the reading of P, ovopopdov- 
pévous was substituted by Valckenaer, who is followed by Vahlen. 
p. 70 


ll. :—17. The corrections (comparatively few, here as elsewhere) 
necessary in the text of P are due to Robortello, Ahrens, Bergk, and 
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others: see Bergk (ut infra). The several contributions of these 
scholars have not been specified in the critical footnotes, as it seemed 
more important to reproduce in full the exact text (continuously 
written) found in P. Elsewhere the fusion of words has usually 
been disregarded in reporting the text of P.—In line 13 Ahrens’ 
emendation xad d€ has been adopted. Mr G. B. Mathews (to whom 
it occurred independently) remarks that it is confirmed by (1) the 
reading of P, and (2) the words xay pe in line 9, where xa has clearly 
puzzled the scribes ; while Bergk’s a 5€ involves the strange gender a 
idpuis, which is hardly sufficiently established by the statement (Cram. 
Anecd. Oxon. 1. 208), iSpws° rovro zap’ AioXevor OnAuKds A€yerat- ava- 
Séxerae xAiow axddovbov OnruKg yéver ‘adeu’ pus xaxds (cp. yuxpos in 
P) xéerac.—As to the final words of the ode, Bergk (Poctae Lyric 
Graect* 111. 90) says: ‘Quae sequuntur —érei xai mrévyra—uncis 
inclusi, nam videntur haec ad Longini orationem pertinere, fort. dAAa 
wav ToAparov, éretwrev: elra (vel xara) ob Gavpafors, «.t.r.’ In Otto 
Crusius’ Anthologia Lyrica (edited after Bergk and Hiller, in 1897), 
the ode is (p. 195) made to end thus :— 


tOvaxnv 5 ddiyw 'rdev(7s) 
aivopar adda. 
For another view, see Robinson Ellis, in Hermathena, xxil. 385. 


Pp. 72 
ll. 18—21. Various efforts have been made by edd. to introduce 
uniformity into the words aid épuxe.......... aid’ areipyt......0vKowv 


azreipye. But the variety is due simply to the author’s desire to 
replace a more poetical by a less poetical word, ‘ward off’ or ‘ fend 
off’ by ‘keep off.’—The interpretation of otxoty areipye was also 
once a source of difficulty, and led to the omission of the words. 
Rightly understood, they are distinctly happy and seem to show 
(cp. 50. 4, 88. 17, 124. 27, 128. 23, 130. 27, 152. 8) that the author 
was not without a sense of humour. 


P- 74 
ll. 8—1o. In this vexed passage, with the present editor’s pro- 
posed insertion of és, épxowtwra should be retained and should be 
taken to agree with ratra and to govern yPvypata 7 apawpara, The 
passage requires illustration from the language of architecture at all 
periods and from the usage of later writers generally :— 
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(1) Weypara. Manutius’ emendation y7ypara has been strangely 
followed by most of the best editors, including Spengel and C. 
Hammer. But yrpypara, chips, is not so appropriate here as yypara, 
chinks. The latter term is used by Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb. x. 
of the gap, or hiatus, between words which do not run smoothly 
together. As applied to a building, it bears no doubt the same 
meaning of ‘ breathing-space,’ ‘air-hole,’ ‘gap’ which we find in the 
Latin spiramentum: cp. Vitruv., de Architectura (ed. V. Rose et 
H. Miiller-Striibing) iv. 7: ‘cum enim inter se tangunt (trabes) et 
non spiramentum et perflatum venti recipiunt, concalefaciuntur et 
celeriter putrescunt’; and Plin. Ast. Wat. xxxiv. 49: ‘hoc videtur 
facere laxatis spiramentis ad satietatem infusus aer.’ 


(2) dparspara, openings, fissures, orifices. For the use here cp. 
Strab. Geograph. iv. 4 p. 195: dwWrep od cuvdyover Tas appovias ray 
cavidwy, GAN’ apauipata Katradeirover. 

(3) wow. This word is primarily used of buildings, as in 
Iliad vii. 438 : 

év 5 avrotoe wiAas éverroicov ev apapvias, 
where avroto. = rvpyos. It is also used in the metaphorical sense # 
Joist in, as by Herodotus vii. 6 éumroéwy és ta Movoalov xpyopor, and 
by Dionys. Hal. Antigg. Rom. iv. 62 (xpyopot) éuremoenpévor trois 
SeBvdrAciors. 


(4) cvvouxovopotpeva. This word is not applied specially to build- 
ings. The nearest parallel to the present passage will perhaps be 
found in Lucian Quomodo historia conscribenda sit 51, where the ur 
compounded word is used of the due ordering, or management, of his 
material by an artist (és dé€ov oixovoyyjoacbar ryv tAnv). It is. possible 
that we should, with Manutius, read cvvoixodopovpeva, thus changing a 
single letter. It must, however, be confessed that both cvvoexovopovpeva 
and cvvoixodopovpeva seem somewhat superfluous and disconnected, 
and we may either suspect a gloss or regard this as an instance of 
that redundancy to which the author is prone. 


(5) peyéOn = magnitudines. Cp. Vitruv. de Arch. vi. 11, ‘itaque 
si angulares pilae erunt spatiosis magnitudinibus, continendo cuneos 
firmitatem operibus praestabunt.’ The metaphor occurs again in 
De Sublim. xxxix. 3, tH te tav A€Lewv errorxodopyjoe Ta peyéOy ouvap- 
polovaav. 


It may be added that Robinson Ellis (Hermathena xxii. 386) 
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thinks that the last word in the sentence may have been: ovveorot- 
Xo péva OF ovverrixiopéva, ‘set in a row side by side.’ 


p. 76 

], 10. &0 «xetvo is the reading of P here. The former was 
changed by Manutius to ddrep, and the latter by Robortello to 
éxeitvo. Spengel and Hammer agree in both cases. But it is better, 
with Vahlen, to reproduce the manuscript reading: for xeivos cp. 
80. 16, and for d cp. 90. 9 and 112. 14. Granted the 80, the xetvo 
seems to follow: cp. H. v. Rohden, Quas rationes in hiatu vitando 
scriptor de Sublimitate et Onesander secuti sint, p. 70. 

l. 22. éréorparra. Bentley’s conjecture araotparre (‘does not 
show the lightning’s flash in equal measure’) seems, at first sight, 
itself a flash of inspiration. In its metaphor it is in harmony with 
what precedes and with what follows, and the word might well have 
been written by the author had he thought of it But éréorparrat 
(‘is not so direct, earnest, vehement’), though less striking, is a 
thoroughly appropriate word, and it is, together with its cognates, a 
favourite term in rhetoric. In fact the perfect of this very verb is 
elsewhere applied to the style of Demosthenes, as it here is to the 
orator himself: Philostr., Vitae Sophist., p. 504, weyvorns St 4 pev 
Anpoobévous éreotpaypévy paddov, 4 5% “Iaoxpdrovs &Bporépa re Kal 
ndiwv: cp. Herod. vill. 62, onpaivwy 5& tatra ro Adyw SréBawe 
(@eptotoKAys) és EtpuBradea, A€ywv paddov éreotpappéva. Cp. also 
the adj. érorpepys (= intentus) in Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 7, pada Soxav 
émcotpepys elvar pyrwp: in Aesch. ¢. Zimarch. § 71, émurtpepds xai 
PYTOPLKAS...... g@yoovet: and in Dionys. Hal. Axtigg. Rom. vii. 34, 
émiotpepus wavy xat Opacéws drdvrwy airav xaOyrrero, Finally, our 
author himself supplies an illustration in a much misunderstood 
passage (xxviii. 3), where éréorpeyev (which governs the preceding 
rov Adyov) is contrasted with amoorpépas. Similarly, in xxii. 2 
améotpeye (given by P) should be retained in the sense of ‘turn 
aside,’ ‘ divert.’ 


p. 80 


l. 20. 6dv, the reading of P, may possibly be translated ‘like 
taking, as from noble characters, an impression of (i.e. consisting in) 
images or (other) pieces of workmanship.’ Cp. 76 ris picews TovTo 
wrAaopa. kat Snurovpynpa, 6 Tov TLoAvKAeirov (Lucian, de Morte Peregrint, 
viii.), ‘this image fashioned by Nature’s own hands, this paragon of 
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Polycleitus’), with which in turn may be compared ryv Snpcoupyzoo 
gav duow Tov dvOpwrov (de Sublim. xliil. 5). 

But the substitution of «icv for 74év diminishes the harshness 
of the construction, the meaning being ‘the imitation of pictures or 
statues or other works of art.’ The stages of corruption may have 
been: «dav, ei 5 dv, 70av (for the confusion of 6 and 8, cp. p. 160. 5 
supra). Diels (Hermes xiii. 6) has suggested Ai@wy. Bury (Classical 
Review 1. 301) would prefer 7 Gedy (‘sights,’ ‘spectacles’), though he 
doubts whether any alteration is needed. | 


p. 82 


1. 13. It seems just possible that zematy$a: may stand, in the 
sense of ‘fingere’ or ‘sibi fingere,’ with tréyew dependent upon 
it. This perfect is found in an active sense in Kaibel’s Zpigram- 
mata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, p. 409, ola. rématypou | ov weve. It 
occurs also in the sentence zrematyOai tis dv oindein ryv NéEw (Timarch. 
ap. Athen. sor E); and the word is, it may be added, frequently used 
by Plutarch, e.g. rotro 76 was{dpevov, ‘said in proverbial jest,’ on 
posse suaviter Vivt, Vi. 4; 76 Mevedypw werarypévov, ‘iocus Menedemi, 
De profectibus in virt., x. 

-But there has been an erasure, and it is not certain what 
the original reading of P may have been at the point where the 
letters at now stand. If we are driven to conjecture, it might seem 
best to adopt apoo7x6a, with Weiske fil. mpooayew would keep up 
the forensic metaphor, since it is used by Plutarch (de Stotcorum 
repugnantiis xxxii. 2) of ‘bringing into court.’—But with either 
reading the dependence of the preceding infinitive is harsh. Vahlen 
supposes that several words have fallen out; Wilamowitz regards 
meratx$ac as a gloss. Others suggest rerdx@at or rereioGau. 

ll. 16, 17. The meaning is that a writer should not be deterred 
by any regard for the conventions of the hour from giving utterance 
to eternal truths. Cp. Lucian, Hermotimus, \xvii., drepnpepov yiye 
wOa radrArnbes tov éexadorou Biov. 

If Pearce’s conjecture ov $6éygacro be adopted, the rendering 
will be ‘if one fears at the time that he will not utter anything to 
outlast his own life and age.’ The ov may easily have been lost after 
xpdévov, but probably the text is right as it is. A writer is not to 
shrink from expressing the truth that is in him through a nervous 
dread lest he be considered an exa/¢é, to use a word which seems 


cr 
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naturally suggested by wos. He should avoid the fate of Thomas 
Gray in later times who, according to the contemporary judgment 
quoted by Matthew Arnold, never spoke out. 

l. 22. Schurzfleisch’s substitution of Tepevriavé for veavia is followed 
even by Vahlen and C. Hammer. For a defence of the reading of 
P, see the Introduction p. 19 supra. 

1, 23. Robinson Ellis (Hermathena xxii. 386) suggests ras abrds, 
‘such at least is the name given by some to what is also called 
imagery.’ . 


p. 84 
l. 5. P seems to separate the ro re, thus suggesting that some 
such word as évOovotacredy, or waGyrixdv, has disappeared. The 
former view is that of Rothstein, who would also read époiws in place 
of opus. : 
p. 86 
l. 5. The editors commonly adopt the conjecture cepaiov in place 
of cepiov as given by P. But Mr A. S. Way prefers the manuscript 
reading, on which he comments as follows in a letter to the editor : 
‘If the sun be imagined as a chariot of horses, there is nothing 
improbable in Sirius (or a fiery star) being represented as a single 
horse. In /on 1150, Night is represented as drawn by two horses. 
So in Orestes 1005, Dawn (which may be taken as the morning-star) 
is spoken of as having a single steed, which seems a pretty close 
analogy to that of the dog-star (or any fiery-blazing star) being 
a single horse.’ oetpaiov is (Mr Way thinks) tamer and hard to 
reconcile with orw«. 
p. 88 
l. 15. Robinson Ellis’ proposal rod dAdyou (‘the absurd’ or 
‘irrational’) avoids the dependence of rov Adyov on 1d mrAdopa,—a 
dependence which is unlikely even in a book so free in the order of 
its words and in its treatment of the article as the rept tous. 


Pp. 90 
]. 17. Probably 7 should be added before pipyoews or omitted 
before ¢avracias. As it stands, the sentence is awkward and am- 
biguous. 
1. 27. The addition of avdpes “A@yvator, as proposed by Manutius 
and adopted by Vahlen, seems hardly necessary if we remember that 
R. 12 
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the author commonly quotes from memory and with some freedom 
(cp. Hersel Qua in citandis scriptorum et poetarum locis auctor libah 
wept vous usus sit rationé, p. 26). Exact citation was in antiquity 
neither an easy matter nor one to which much importance was 
attached, and we see in this passage how a late writer half uncon- 
sciously introduces small changes (ris trav “EAAqvov AevSepias for ris 
dadvtuv é\evbepias, and év Mapaddre zpoxwduvetcavras for Mapadan 
apoxwovvevcavras') which make the language more immediately in- 
telligible in his own age. 


Pp. 92 
111. Manutius changed peOeoraxws into peOoras,—unneces- 
sarily, as the use of wrapéoraxey (112. 23) shows. 


Pp. 94 
1. 13. The omission by P (as here in 8&)pocia) of any recognition 
of the « sudscr. has not, as a rule, been noted in the present collation. 
An instance of the insertion (or adscription) of the « will be found 
on p. 96. 7 (fol. 191"), roe @wri aro. The capriciousness of P in 
this matter is shown in the next line (96. 8) where it gives rae Ai. 


p. 96 

l. 2. The meaning given to rapaAndOeica...... Tots KaAXeou Kai 
peyéGecr in the translation is somewhat strained, and ‘introduced by’ 
(cp. xxxviii. 4) might be a better rendering. It might be better still 
to accept Bury’s suggestion vepiAapdGeioa, in support of which he 
quotes @ 1o mpaypatixoy éyxpUrrerat meptAapropuevov from c. xv. II 
{cp. also rive yap évtav™ 6 pyrup...... TO péyeOos, xvii. 2).—On the 
other hand, the change of xdAAeor to 7afeor (made by Toll, Spengel 
and Hammer) seems hardly justified by the consideration that wabes 
is often found in association with vos or péyebos. 


], 18. xataxadvwe is in accord with the preceding metaphor, but 
olov (unless it refers specially to rypet) would almost seem to suggest 
that a new metaphor is about to be introduced. Possibly, therefore, 
xaradyper—as found in the inferior MSS. and adopted by Spenged 
and Hammer—should be admitted into the text. 


1 Forced by the verse, he gives Mapa in xvi. 3 and (by association) in xvi. 4 
but in xvii. 2 he reverts to the preposition. 
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p. 98 

1. 9. It is perhaps hardly likely that zrapofuvovres (the reading 
of P) can be used in a neuter sense, as é0ife is best taken on 
Pp. 64. 12 (cp. dxpwrypiafer, p. 144. 19). 

1, 23. It seems better to adhere to the 7ocov of P than to sub- 
stitute the #rrov of Robortello and subsequent edd. No doubt rr 
is more common than oo in P, in which j#rrov itself is found. 
But in such matters it is hardly safe to demand uniformity from 
Augustan Greek any more than from Elizabethan English; the 
author himself may well have used both forms. For oo, cp. veooadv 
on p. 68. 4 and yAdooay on p. 122. 18, though it should be added 
that in both these cases the word may be regarded as a quotation or 
reminiscence, as is the case also with jocov on p. 140. 4. 


p. 102 


l. ro. It is not easy to decide between droAve, Jooses, and 
drokve., loses, peradit. But on the whole, it seems better to depart 
from the reading of P. Perhaps it is an objection rather than other- 
wise tO dwoAve that it continues the preceding metaphors, and 
certainly the active voice is unnatural unless some such general 
notion as ‘the hindrance’ is to be taken as the subject. 


p. 104 
1.9. éeorws. Spengel and Hammer would change to édecris, 

and they make a similar change on p. 142. 23 where P gives 
mwapeorus. But it is probably the grammatical form they introduce, 
not the one they eject, that most requires defence. ‘éorus, the 
organically correct form of the neuter of the Strong Perf. Part. of 
tornpt, is the only form recognised by recent German authorities 
(Hartel, Kaegi, etc.) : éorés appears in some MSS. (e.g. in Oecd. Tyr. 
633, TO viv mwapeoros veixos, Jebb).’ E. A. Sonnenschein, Greek 
Accidence*, p. 141. 

p. 108 


1. 8. Robortello’s reading avgéyow, ‘amplification,’ has been 
generally accepted. Rothstein has, however, pointed out (Hermes 
XXII. 537) that avyyow is no less appropriate, and seems to fit in well 
with the preceding words, give: yap éfaxoverar Ta wpdypata Kopwe- 
Morrepa ayedndoy otras trav évoparuv éruswvrBepévwv. He thinks that 
avxnors, like éxSafts, may have been a term used in the rhetorical 

12—2 
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schools; and he quotes from Hesychius, ‘avyyots (editur adyjres): 
reuvorns.’ 

Rothstein, it may be mentioned, describes avéyjow as ‘ Robortelli 
coniectura.’ As a matter of fact, the reading is found (as a correction, 
but one proceeding probably from the copyist himself) in Cod. EL. 
which manuscript also gives mpérovoay (112. 9) and Geapodetrys 
(64. 5). 


p. 112 


l. 9. Rothstein (4fermes xx. 544) finds the reading zpéroveay 
unsatisfactory : ‘hoc moneo, minime certam videri Robortelli emen- 
dationem neque multo magis placere quam traditum dre tpéroveay ; 
nimis enim exiliter dictum est quod restituit quam ut hunc scriptorem 
deceat, ut omittam ne formam quidem orationis aptam esse, cum 
éavTy ad mpérovcay cogitarl vix possit. sententiae satisfaceret fortasse 
aut are ypepoteay aut are rept mpocuov oveayr,’ 

l. 14. mpexpno.s has not made its way into Liddell and Scott’s 
lexicon. But there can be little doubt that the word, though araé 
eipnwevov, is genuine, being one of those prepositional compounds to 
which our author is so much addicted, and meaning ‘ first use,’ ‘ use 
by preference,’ ‘proper use.’ xpHots, rpooxpyots, and 9 xvpia ypHots 
have been suggested. But no change is required. In fact, as it 
stands, the text might be interpreted by means of the last of these 
suggestions, 7 Kupia ypyots. 

1, 15. vixa......68¢ should be compared with émore......¢éoy 
and yvixa...... rapagry On p. 122. 27 and p. 124. 10, The absence 
of the av can of course be illustrated from earlier as well as later 
Greek, and our author may have thought (cp. Goodwin, Syatax of 
Greek Verb, p. 208) that he was following good Platonic precedent. 


p. 116 


1. 19. Manutius and subsequent editors read gacw in place of 
¢yciv as given by P. But the latter should probably be adopted, 
Kexidtos being supplied as subject. Cp. p. 171 supra. 


p. 118 


1. 8. Some such word as ¢avwow may possibly underlie the 7’ av 
wot of P, 
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p. 120 
l. 11. Vahlen has defended the reading of P, viz. tr onpavrixds. 


He supplies €yev, comparing oypavtixuitata eyew (xXxxi. 1). TO onpav- 
m«@ and similar suggestions seem unnecessary. 


p. 122 


l. rt. Wahlen, following Stephanus, would read émtrijyous in 
place of troriuyors. As Robinson Ellis (Hermathena, 1x. 387) says, 
troriunots should not be altered, but should be understood to be 
nearly =‘ correction,’ or ‘speaking under correction.’ 


p. 126 

]. 2. Apparently atro (if this and ouws and «ai are genuine) is 
more or less of a Latinism, and must be taken with dwe@appyoe and 
regarded as preparing the way for r@ ravti...atopyvacGa. To the 
various emendations offered must now be added Tucker’s conjecture 
0 Ma@pos avrod (Classical Review, February 1898, p. 24), in which 
(ingenious as the suggestion is) the avrov raises a couple of diffi- 
culties. Is atrod (= [Aarwvos) altogether likely when IAatwvos 
occurs later in the same clause, and is 6 Mapos atrod a possible 
phrase for ‘his bitter censor’? However, Blass (Griech. Bereds., p. 
192) gives opoiws avrov, though he does not construe the words. 


ll. 6—8. To translate this passage at all, it appears necessary to 
place a comma after duAoverxias, and to understand ‘he (is carried 
away) by contentiousness, and even his premisses (are) not, as he 
thought, admitted.’ Kayser would, in the latter half of the sentence, 
add zrapiornc:. But the author is occasionally elliptical (as well, as 
redundant), and may be so here. 


p. 128 


lL. 3. It will be seen that P gives aici here and on pp. 124. 17, 
128. 12, 134. 22, 142. 25. It is possible that the author read alei 
in his text of Plato (the form is often found in our own MSS.) 
and deliberately adopted the archaism. For an archaism it must 
have been in his day: cp. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen 
Inschriften, p. 25, ‘In den Staatspsephismen findet man bis zum 
Jahre 361 v. Chr. abwechselend aiet und ae; von da an nur noch 
die letztere Form. Nur in den Dekreten religidser Genossenschaften 
(Thiasoten) begegnet aieé noch im 1 Jahrhundert v. Chr.’ 
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l rz. Rothstein (Hermes xxl. 539) thinks it possible that airias 

may be right. | 
p. 130 

I. 3. Pearce, and most subsequent editors, read rp peyéOe for 
T@ aAnGei, but see Rothstein (Hermes xxl. 539).—‘ For aptOue we 
should read dpa, retaining P’s aAnOet. The corruption is due to an 
abbreviated writing of apw8ées: see Dr Jackson’s note in the Journal 
of Philology xxvi. p. 157, where the converse corruption is removed 
from the Eudemian Ethics 1243 b,’ J. P. Postgate (communicated). 

1. 14. For 480 Auras Tucker (Classical Review xi1. 24) would 
read eidvAAixas. Perhaps the emendation may derive some support 
from the fact that between the v and the A a slight erasure (not noted 
by the editors) has taken place in P. 

Il. 17, 18. A difficult passage, which has been very variously 
emended: xara rovs ’Arrixovs Kwpous, KaTa TOUS agTiKOUs éxeivous, 
GAN’ érvecxy, GAN émxapirwpeva, aX’ evoxjpova, Kata Tovs *Arrixovs 
éxeivous adas émuxeiueva. The last is Tucker’s suggestion, and the 
rendering he gives is, ‘seasoned with wit after the manner of the 
classic Athenians.’ He argues that ‘Longinus would certainly not 
have said of the classic Athenians that their jests were duovoa or 
dvdywya.’ But the reference in xara rots “Arriucovs éxetvous may 
possibly be not to ‘the classic Athenians’ but to the teachers of 
Attic diction in and before the author’s time. There is more force 
in Tucker’s observation that the sense of émtxejyeva is obscure. 
Rothstein (who thinks that the Athenian comic poets are in question) 
would understand émixeipeva ‘de salibus leviter et eleganter orationi 
adspersis, ubi alii érctpéxetw vel éravOeiy potius dixissent.’ Robinson 
Ellis suggests the meaning ‘urgent, giving no quarter,’ the reference 
being to the directness and unsparing character of the repartee. 


p. 132 
1. 6. Robinson Ellis (Hermathena 1x. 387) defends xapdiy vydov- 
Tos, quoting Plut. de Garrul. p. 503 F, 76 yap év TH Kapdig. vydovros 
éri ris yAurrys éori Tov peWovros, ws of rapoyuatdpevoi paow. He 
adds that the Ionic dative seems to prove that the proverb was 
known in a poetical form. 
]. 25. Robinson Ellis (lc.) remarks that the és#xpwe of Jahn- 
Vahlen seems to point to éwéxpwe as the true reading. But the space 
is small—too small for ze as usually written in this MS. 
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Pp. 134 

l. 2. rev dbAwv airys, ‘her triumphs,’ is commonly read in place 
of rdv dAwv airs, ‘her mighty fabric.’ But the expression 7a 6Aa is 
frequent in later Greek, and it is better not to anticipate diAorpord- 
Tous aywvoras by reading abAwv. The addition of ¢iAorip. dywy. is 
in the spirit of Bacon’s comment upon the saying of Pythagoras that 
he was a spectator of life: ‘Men ought to know that in the theatre of 
human life it is only for God and angels to be spectators.’ 


1. 19. In place of avrotd povov the following emendations have 
been proposed: avroyOovos (Ruhnken), avrovoyov (Wyttenbach), 
avroparou (Haupt), trovonov (M. Schmidt). See further in the 
Literary Appendix under Pindar. 


p. 142 

1.6. Ernesti (Lexicon Technologiae Graeccorum Rhetoricae, p. 101) 
defended per’ éA\ev@epias, and offered the following translation of the 
passage: ‘harmonia non solum natura adiumentum est blande 
ducendi et oblectandi, sed etiam, si modo anxium artis studium et 
putidam concinnitatis diligentiam vites, adfectui mirifice inservit.’ 
He thus took éAev@epia to refer to freedom of arrangement, and the 
xat before rafovs to mean ‘also,’ like the xa after aAAqa. 


Pp. 144 

]. 2. Manutius conjectured éouxe pavig, Spengel efy dv pavia. 

l. x1. The best discussion of the whole of this passage will be 
found in a little known but excellent paper by G. Amsel, published 
under the title ‘De vi atque indole Rhythmorum quid Veteres 
iudicaverint’ in the Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen (Vratisl., 
1887), vol. I. pt 3, pp. r—112. After ro re in 1. 11 Amsel supposes 
that a number of words have been ‘lost, the first of them perhaps 
being réAos. Further down he explains rérpace xaraperpoupévov 
xpovors thus: ‘efficiuntur igitur secundum Pseudo-Longinum verbis 
womrep védos duo rhythmi, id est pedes: ——, V“, quorum prior —— 
est rerpdonpos.’ 

It is obvious that by daxrvArxot fvOuof something more is meant 
than we should understand by dactylic rhythms. It is not unlikely 
that the author would have divided the sentence for rhythmical 
purposes thus, rotro 7d Yydlipa roy rdrle TH ode | wepiorayra | 
xivdur|ov wapedOeiy | éxoinoev | worep vépos ; and that he would have 
regarded each of these divisions as forming a fvOp0s SaxrvAckos 
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(cp. Amsel, l.c., p. 87). But even upon this and other suppositions, 
the passage is full of difficulties, which our imperfect knowledge 
of Greek rhythms is unable to remove. See, however, the description 
of the ‘iambic-dactyl’ in the newly-discovered metrical fragment 
(probably of Aristoxenus) in Grenfell and Hunt’s Oxyrhynchus Papyn, 
Part I. pp. 15—19. 


l. 19. axpwrnpiaferat is also read, but the verb is probably 
intransitive here. Cp. note on p. 179 supra. 


p. 148 
115. In this difficult and suspected passage Mr Mathews is no 
doubt right in suggesting that the words éyxowas and oxAnpornrtas 
refer to ‘notches’ or ‘incisions’ and ‘roughnesses,—to dovetailing 
and friction as used in carpentry. 


Il. 19g—22. The following emendations have been suggested in 
this much disputed and probably corrupt passage. In the earlier part: 
Sxéx evO¥ Manutius, 5 aye éx’ ev6d H. Stephanus, 8 érevOdve: Petra, 
dé orevdes Rohde. In the latter part: amdpvxa yap Ta pajKos axatpov 
dvaxaXovpeva Manutius, ayvxa yap da piyxos axaipov (azretpov) dya- 
xaAupeva Faber, ardyuxa ra rap axatpov pyKxos avaxadovpeva Pearce, 
amoyuxa are Tapa pKos axaipov avaxadupeva Toup, aroyvyerar eis 
(xpds Wilamowitz) dxapov pyKxos avaxaAdpueva, Ruhnken, azroyxa yap 
Ta GKatpov pyKos avaxaAwdovpeva Spengel.—In the earlier part (to 
revert to it) Meinel would read ovvropia 52 reiver ér’ €t6¥, comparing 
xill. 2 Kai GAAn tis rapa Ta eipnpéva Gdds eri Ta byyAa Teiver and Plut. 
Demosth. Vit. xxvi. 5, tv e063 rod Oavdrov reivoveay (68dv). 

The words 87Aov—avaxadovpeva seem like the addition of a 
transcriber who thought he detected an omission in the treatment of 
the subject ; or they may be rough notes of the author himself. 


p. 152 
l, 17. adAdgas, the reading of P, may possibly be explained 
in the sense of ‘changing the sentence thus,’ the nominative being 
employed as though édvvaro or the like had preceded. 


Pp. 154 
]l, 12. Cobet (JVovae Lectiones, p. 645) would read mpos épe 
évayxos in place of zpowévayxoo as given by P, and the alteration is 
a tempting one. But zpocévayxos has in its favour not only the 
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manuscript tradition but the known partiality of our author for com- 
pounds and double compounds beginning with zpos. 


p. 156 
1, 14. The recent conjecture (cvvapatot) of W. Schmid has been 
adopted here: see Rheinisches Museum Lut. (1897) p. 446. Among 
other conjectures may be mentioned: ovvdye, ovvatpe, cvvapavpor. 
Meinel has suggested owwapot, a verb formed from the adjective 
ovapes. 


p. 158 

1.17. For pnd érepa (which reading perhaps will just stand, and 
is, in fact, retained by the most recent editors) the following substitu- 
tions have been suggested : aydé sepa, pndé apa, pnd zrepi. More 
likely than any of these is Ruhnken’s py torepodypias (in place of 
pend erepa pypys): cp. p. 82. 19 supra. 

l. 20. ‘Ovyra is a gloss on Sazarnra, of which xaravyrd is a 
corruption. Accordingly Sazavyra should be restored to its place 
before éavrdév. The use of dazravdy in this sense has been established 
by M. Rothstein in Hermes xxl. p. 546 from Dion. Hal. 4. 81 and 
Plutarch Galba 17. He proposes (besides xat yevvyra) xai Sarravyra, 
which is tautological if Ovyra is retained,’ J. P. Postgate (communi- 
cated). 


p. 160 


l. 2. The gap assumed by Robortello has been filled by later 
scholars in various ways. pds ris éavrov Manutius, mpds ris rod 
arAeoventety ércGupias Ruhnken (these words being taken from 1. 6), 
wpos THS Eavrod piroypyparias Toll. 

lL 10. The emendation érixAvoeav has been accepted by some 
of the best editors. But is there not more confusion of metaphor in 
speaking of escaped prisoners as ‘flooding’ the world with calamity 
than as ‘firing’ it? In the latter case they have turned incendiaries 
and ignite the world with evil deeds. 


lL 11. dazaveyv is difficult and probably corrupt. 


1 16. As already indicated, P ends a page (fol. 207%) with the 
words zrepi wy, the remaining leaves having been lost. 
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APPENDIX B. 


LINGUISTIC. WITH A SELECT GLOSSARY, CHIEFLY OF 
RHETORICAL TERMS. 


In his ‘ Historical Greek Grammar,’ Dr Jannaris has followed 
the growth of the Greek language in five successive stages, the last of 
which brings us down to our own time :— 


1. Attic or Classical Period, 500—300 B.c. 

2. Hellenistic or Alexandrian Period, 300—150 B.c. 
3. Graeco-Roman Period, 150 B.c.—300 A.D. 

4. Transitional Period, 300—600 A.D. 

5. Neohellenic Period, 600—r1900 A.D. 


The De Sublimitate belongs to the Graeco-Roman period, but in 
that period it stands somewhat apart. It cannot be assigned to the 
strict ‘ Atticist’ school, the diction of which (as seen in Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Dion Chrysostom, Lucian, Aristeides, and others) has 
lately been so exhaustively studied by W. Schmid’. Rather, it is 
conceived in the spirit of protest against the position assumed by 
Caecilius, one of the leaders of the Atticist movement, who had 
presumed to exalt Lysias at the expense of Plato, of whom our author 
is a perfervid admirer and a diligent imitator. At the same time, 
though the author does not ‘ Atticise’ in the narrower sense, he is a 
true follower of such Attic writers as Plato himself, and he has a 
genuine distaste for the vices of the Asiatic style’. 

The general features of his own style are fairly obvious. A single 
short chapter, such as c. vii., might serve as a sample of the whole 
treatise. In this chapter, or elsewhere, we find superabundance of 


VW. Schmid, Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern von Dionysius von 
Halikarnass bis auf den zweiten Philostratus, Stuttgart, 1887—1897, 5 vols. 
Reference may also be made to E. Norden, Dze anttke Kunstprosa: vom vi. 
Sahrundert v. Christ bis in die Zeit der Renaissance, Leipzig, 1898. 

2 With regard to the author’s relation to Caecilius, more will be said in the 
Literary Index under that writer’s name.—For the Asiatic rhetoric, see (besides 
F. Blass, Die griechische Beredsamkeit in dem Zettraum von Alexander bis auf 
Augustus, Berlin, 1865) Erwin Rohde’s article ‘ Die asianische Rhetorik und die 
zweite Sophistik’ in Rheinisches Museum, vol. XLI. (year 1886), pp. 170—1go. 
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words and of metaphors; we find compound words in the same 
excessive plenty ; we find poetical expressions, and expressions of 
doubtful currency. But we feel at the same time the warm imagina- 
tive glow which pervades the book and redeems all its minor 
shortcomings. Décadent though the writer may sometimes seem in 
his language, he breathes nevertheless the spirit of the best classic or 
heroic age. And even in his phraseology, where it may seem most 
poetical, it is always well to inquire whether there may not be 
Platonic authority for the words chosen. For example, diy (= ‘like,’ 
1. 43 Xxxli. 1) 1s found in Plato, and that in a passage which happens 
to be quoted in the zepi dwous itself (c. xiii.) SetAds (ii. 1) is another 
poetical word common to Plato and the De Sublimitate; and many 
other cases of coincidence will appear in the succeeding lists. It is 
quite open to anyone to urge, as Caecilius of Calacte would no doubt 
have done, that the prose of Plato, with its strong color poeticus, is 
a dangerous model for ordinary uninspired mortals to follow ; but 
the fact that such a model was followed should always be kept in 
mind. 

Another marked characteristic of the De Sublimitate is its long 
and rhythmical sentences’. The opening sentence of all might, if 
the exercise were not curious rather than profitable, be .arranged, 
clause by clause, with a parallelism as elaborate as would become 
any excerpt from the Hebrew Bible. But it would be unjust to the 
author to imply that he thought first of the form, and only secondly 
of the matter. He has himself (xli. 2) recognised the dangers of 
what we may term over-rhythm. It must, however, be admitted that 
late rhetoricians (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, for example) sometimes 
lay themselves open to misconception when they describe the style 
of the great literary models. They are too apt to speak as if some- 
thing like their own process of analysis had preceded and governed 
the original act of construction. They remind us of those who, in an 
analytical age like our own, find hexameter lines in the Authorised 
Version of the Scriptures: Me poureth contempt upon princes and 
qweakeneth the strength of the mighty, and God ts gone up with a shout, 
the Lord with the sound of a trumpet. Only, in Greek the recognised 
varieties of metre and metrical feet are so much more numerous than 


1 In this respect the treatise should be compared, in English, with the prose 
not of the nineteenth but of the seventeenth century, that of Milton for example. 
Modern Italian can also reproduce effectively the fine roll and cadence of its 
sonorous sentences. 
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in English that the most ingenious writer could hardly hope to avoid 
the toils of the enthusiastic and leisured analyst of a later day. With 
regard to the De Sublimitate in particular it will be enough here 
to add that its rhythms seem sometimes (e.g. vii. 4, Xiv. 3, XXXv. 3) to 
be Latin rhythms rather than Greek. Possibly the writer was not 
conscious of this himself (he makes no pretensions to Latin scholar- 
ship, cp. xl. 4), but the fact remains. At the time when he wrote, 
Rome had begun to make herself felt in the domain of Greek style 
as well as in other fields. In his own treatise probable examples of 
Latin influence upon Greek construction and phrasing are: xat tr 
oy TORS Tots axovovory (xv. 1, = Lat. ef auditoribus ob oculos ponas), eis 
Karappovynow éavrov AapBdvev tov tapadoyio pov (Xvi. 1,= Lat. fraudem 
in contemptum sut trahit, interpretatur ut in contemptum sut dictum), 
eis HO0s exAverat (ix. 15,= Lat. Jaxatum in moratam orationem desinit), 
and (according to the reading of some MSS.) xat ofov é&v xaraAnie 
type (xvii. 3,= Lat. ef guast in custodia servat, vel retinet). 

Before the question of the vocabulary of the treatise is entered upon, 
a few grammatical points (chiefly characteristic of post-classical Greek) 
deserve mention. Such are the uses of the prepositions in: ovpzAy- 
pwors azo (xii. 2), 7 év d&iwpare at Sidpoet oivOecrs (viii. 1), év yer (xii. 
4), &v T@ tapaddyw (xxiv. 2), év TG yAadupG mdvry KexadArypadypévor 
(xxxili. 5), taép (xxxix. 1: hardly distinguishable here from epi, 
whereas in iv. 2 and xxxii. 8 it seems to have its full meaning), da 
(ix. 12 [bis], xxxiii, 5, xxxix. 1), éxt rod [Adrwvos (xxxv. 1). The 
following adverbial expressions with éf are found: é£ azavros (viii. 3), 
‘on every side,’ ‘throughout,’ ‘as an indispensable ingredient’; é 
amavros (xxxill. 1), ‘from every source,’ ‘imperatively’; é£ dAov (viii. 
4), ‘altogether,’ ‘entirely’; éx arepurrod (xxxiv. 2), ‘in a singular degree’; 
_é« mavrds (ii. 2), ‘utterly.’ Noteworthy too are: kar axpov (xxx. 1), 
éx’ axpov (xxxiv. 4), Kar axpas (xliv. 6). Again, xatrou (xxxv. 4) and 
Katrovye (iv. 4, XXXvilil. 5) occur in the sense of xairep and with the 
same participial construction. There are also some uses of the article 
which are worthy of note: é« rod xar’ axoXovOiay (xxil. 1), 7d Kara 
tagw (xxii. 2), 7d 0 év imrepoxy (xxxvi. 4), THY KaTa Tos apvO,Lous (xxill. 
2), xara ro éfys (xxi. 1). The insertion and omission of the article, 
its position in relation to the noun, and its general use in the De 
Sublimitate are decidedly erratic if judged by strict Attic standards. 

The first point to be remarked in the vocabulary itself is that, 
though the treatise is a short one, many words occur in it which are 
not elsewhere found in extant Greek literature. The following list of 
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some forty words will, it is hoped, be found fairly accurate and 
complete : 


advavéuyros (xxii. 3) Katvooovoos (V.) 
adpernBodos (vill. 1) xarapvOpos (xli. 1) 
dvayxon (xxxv. 4) KaTaonpavTiKos (XXXIl. 5) 
dvOuravray (xvill. I, 2) Katapeéyyw (XXXIV. 4) 
dyravoiyw (xxxiv. 4) poeyeBorowds (xxxix. 4) 
dyTicuppaxéw (XV. 1) puxpororéw (xli. 1) 
araxpy (ix. 15) puuxpotrowds (xlill. 6) 
arravénors (Vil. 3) évopuadriov (xlill. 2) 
droxvAtopa (xl. 4) moKoeidys (XV. 5) 
améyuyxos (xv. 8) mpoeuavifopat (xvi. 3) 
Bwodoyéw (ix. 15) mpocevayxos (xliv. 1) 
SuaxAnpovopew (Xi. 4) mpowemPedopat (XXX. I) 
Stapurrevopar (xiii. 4) mpoorreptopifopat (XXVill. 3) 
Svodatpovéw (xii. 4) mpoxpyarts (xxvii. 2) 
éxardOeua (Xxxviii. 3) ouvepmrvew (ix. 11) 
évadyOns (xv. 8) ovodopBéw (ix. 14) 
éfépeopa. (xl. 4) Tomnyopia (xi. 2) 
éxrotxovopia (xi. 2) tymAorotds (xxviii. 1) 
evrrdAauorpos (XXXIV. 2) bymAogavys (xxiv. 1) 
evrrivera (XXX. 1) poptaywyéw (xiii. 4) 


This list has been framed with care because it seems to have an 
important bearing upon the question of the authorship. The fact 
that some 40 separate words (or forms, if exception be taken to 
‘words’) can be enumerated which occur in this short treatise but 
occur in no other known writing or body of writings, appears to 
suggest that the author is not represented by any other surviving 
work. The argument may not tell quite conclusively against his 
identification with the historical Longinus, whose fragments are not 
very considerable, but the negative presumption is great where 
authors so voluminous as Plutarch or Dionysius of Halicarnassus are 
concerned. To countervail this marked independence, surely a 
large number of special coincidences should be required. Can these 
be produced ? 

To begin with the historical Longinus. Although the fragments 
of Longinus cannot be said to be very considerable when compared 
with the collected works of Dionysius and Plutarch, yet Vaucher is 
able to muster 1335 words from those fragments for comparison with 
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2220 words drawn from the zepi vous. And as the result of a 
minute and exhaustive analysis (Z/udes, pp. 68—79) he concludes 
that the vocabulary in the two cases is marked by divergence rather 
than by agreement. With regard to the style generally he is of the 
same opinion’. The arguments on which he relies seem cogent 
enough. But it is only right to remember that all evidence of 
this kind must be received with great reserve. In comparisons 
founded upon style and vocabulary there are many uncertainties. 
There is the fact that critics disagree so widely in their judgments 
upon such matters. There is also the fact that an author’s manner 
of expressing himself may, during one period of his life or when he is 
writing upon one subject, differ altogether from that which charac- 
terises him during another period of his life or when writing upon 
another subject*. ‘There is, further, the danger of incomplete in- 
vestigation. To illustrate this last point, it may be mentioned that it 
was once urged, as evidence of the traditional ascription, that the word 
a\Anyopia, found in the treatise, did not occur before Plutarch’s time, 
This often-repeated statement was a rash one in any case, in view of 
the fact that we possess only a few fragments of the writings of 
antiquity, but it did not even take full account of the materials we 
actually possess. As a matter of fact, the word occurs twice in 
Cicero, by whom it was probably derived from Stoic sources. 

These and similar considerations apply to Vaucher’s arguments 
from style when they lead to a positive no less than when they lead to 
a negative conclusion. If they are precarious in the one case, they 
are precarious in the other also. Many of the verbal coincidences 
(see Vaucher, op. cit. pp. 96 ff.) which strengthen Vaucher’s belief 


1 Vaucher, op. cit. p. 50: /a dijférence sensible gue l'on remarque entre le style 
simple et égal des fragments de Longin, et le style animd, véhément, figuré du Traité 
wept twous, dont le sujet, quoi gu'tl en dise, ne prétait pas plus a U'éloquence que 
ceux des Fragments, Ruhnken, it is true, took another view, but he is not sup- 
ported in it by his modern successor Cobet. See further in the Literary Appendix 
under Longinus. 

* A signal instance of such variation in our own day is afforded by the style of 
Thomas Carlyle. Suppose that nearly two thousand years had passed since he 
wrote, and with what confidence we can imagine the position assumed and main- 
tained that Carlyle the Edinburgh reviewer and Carlyle the philosopher of Chelsea 
could not possibly be identical. Treacherous always, such comparisons are doubly 
treacherous when they concern men of marked individuality who have been 
driven, more and more, into themselves by the circumstances of the times in which 
they live. 
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it Plutarch is the author of the zepi vous may be explained by the 
pposition that the two writers lived about the same time, and were, 
th of them, greatly influenced by Plato. As examples of words 
* the most part rare in other authors but found alike in Plato, 
utarch and the zrepi tous, the following may be given :— 


aioxuvrndds (iv. 4) 
amooxidfev (xvil. 3) 
azroxerevety (xiii. 3) 
aoxnpovely (ill. 5) 
Baxxeia (xxxil, 7) 
Seivwors (x1. 2) 
Sypudys (xl. 2, 3) 
ScaxprBorv (xvi. 1) 
SiadavOdvew (xvii. 1) 
Starriocev (Xxx. 1) 
Suyxecv (xliv. 9) 
Siorafey (xxviil. 1) 
SovAompemys (ix. 3) 
éyxvpuv (1x. 1) 
éSpatos (xl. 4) 
eidwAomoretv (xv. 7) 
éxmAnpovy (xl. 1) 
Exppuwv (xXxxix. 2) | 
€umimrev (1x. 4) 
évapyeua (xv. 2) 
évOovoray (ill. 2) 
eEvBpiLery (xliil. 5) 
émrixnpos (Xx1x. 1) 
éxixivduvos (ii. 2) 
émucpareiv (xvii. 1) 
émuxpivery (xil. 4) 
emo padys (XXxxill. 2) 
érrixapts (XXXIV. 3) 
Epavos (xl. 1) 
evBovria. (il. 3) 
éduxtos (xxxix. 1) 
Lwypadia. (xvii. 3) 
novo po (xlili. 4) 
ypepetv (Xx. 2) 
Opemrixds (xxxi. 1) 


idwwrevew (xxxl. 2) 
Katatoxuver (xliii. 5) 
xndetv (xxxix. 5) 
Aeiipavoy (1x. 12) 
Anyus (x. 3) 
peyadavyia (vii. 2) 
peyadorpemys (xii. 3) 
peyadoppootvy (vii. 3) 
peyadddpur (ix. 2) 
peyadowuyia (vii. 1) 
puborXoyeiv (xxxiv. 2) 
prbudys (ix. 13) 
vixntypia (XXXV1. 2) 
vonpe. (xil. 1) 

vonors (ill. 4) 
Enporns (iii. 3) 

oidety (iii. 1) 
dgvpporos (xviii. 1) 
dpxnoteKds (xli. 1) 
éxAnpos (ix. 10) 
éYorouta (xliii. 4) 
madapwwons (iv. 1) 
mavreAys (XXil. 4) 
mavrn (i. 4) 

mavTws (1. 2) 
mapaBoAn (xxvii. 1) 
mwapad\\arrev (xi. 3) 
mapeacety (1X. 13) 
TapoArywpety (Xxill. 2) 
médayos (xi. 2) 
TepyLaxyTos (XXXVill. 3) 
meptovoia (XXXIV. 4) 
mepirreve (XXXV. 1) 
mepippoveiv (vil. 1) 
arnpooy (xiii. 1) 


Pa 
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mpurteta (Xili. 4) trepoxy (XXXvi. 4) 
ovykvduvevey (ix. 6) treppuas (xl. 2) 
ouvexrimrey (xii. 1) tardyvos (xvill. 2) 
ouverupivery (i. 2) dtAoverxos (xiii. 4) 
oweroracbar (xxi. 3) prroxpnparia (xliv. 6) 
cwparoedys (xxiv. 1) xadvos (vii. 1) 
Texvirys (xvii. 1) Xetpappous (xxxii. 1) 
brevavrios (ill. 4) xpnopupdety (xiii. 2) 


Srepaiper (ill. 4) 


Such a list seems to show that it was from Plato that the 
author of the zepi vous derived his love of compound and semi- 
poetical words and his desire (as indicated in his drag elpnpéva) to 
fashion words of the same kind himself. But it does not show, or 
even create a presumption, that Plutarch wrote the treatise. For 
there are comparatively few verbal correspondences between the 
wept vous and Plutarch which cannot be proved to have their origin 
in Plato, while there are many words in the zrepi vous, short as it is, 
which are not found in Plutarch’s writings, extensive as those are. 

The Sprachstatistik of the wept tious, as of so many other works, is 
of interest for its bearing on the affinities, rather than on the paternity, 
of the treatise. The distant descent of the book from Plato is 
abundantly clear’. Clear also are the traces it exhibits of Polybian 
diction in such words as dvemiorarws (xxxill. 4), taparrwpa (xxxvi. 2), 
purmexds (iii. 4), teyvpomoréw (xii. 2), ra8opabys (xliv. 3). But this is 
no more than to say that it is in the current of that non-classical speech 
which sets in so markedly with Polybius. Its affinities with Philo, 
a much later writer than Polybius and possibly a contemporary of 
our author, are also noteworthy, though Plato (as in the case of 
Plutarch and the zrepi vious) can often be shown to be the common 
fount. Examples will be found not only in the passage quoted in 
the Introduction (p. 13 supra), but in single words such as :— 


ayeAndov (xxill. 4) eiSorotta (xviii. 1) 
avepparurros (ii. 2: cp. Plat.) eixovoypadetv (x. 6) 
ayriomaoOar (xxii. 1) eippos (xxii. 1) 
Starriocew (xxx. 1) éxripay (xliv. 7) 


1 To the words already given might be added such expressions as: dvepudrirros 
(ii. 23; Zheaet. 144 A), karayrdew (xii. 5; Rep. I. 344 D), dYodnri péwy (xiii. 1; 
Theaet. 1448), traxpos (xxxiv. 1; Evast. 136 A,—if this dialogue is Platonic). 
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SELECT GLOSSARY CHIEFLY OF RHETORICAL 
TERMS. 


dyxlorpodos. 1X. 13, xxvii. 3, xxii. I (dyxuotpédus). Often used 
by the rhetoricians to signify rapidity of transition in thought or 
expression. Its general meaning of ‘suddenly changing’ may be 
illustrated by dyxiorpodos peraBodrAy Thucyd. 11. 53, and by dorabpytov 
éorw ebruxia mpaypa Kai dyxicrpopov Dionys. Hal., Antigg. Rom. 
IV. 23. | 

dysév. xv. I, xxvi. 3. A contest in the assembly or the law- 
court, and the lively qualities appropriate to such a contest. In 
XXV1. 3, dywvos €urXews is said of a hearer who is, as it were, made to 
participate in what is being described. Similarly, the adjective 
dywvurrixds (xxii. 3, xxiil. 1) refers to the vehemence of public debate. 
Cp. é&vaywios (ix. 13, XV. 9, XXV., XXVI. I), évaywviws (xviii. 2). 
Aristotle (Ae. 111. 1) distinguishes between ypadixy Aé€és and 
dyovotun és. 

GSpem{Bodos. 7d epi Tas vonoets GdpernBoroy, Vili. 1. Zhe power 
of forming great conceptions: cp. td peyadodués, ix. 1, addporepoy, xl. 
4.—ddpds, ‘noble,’ is an alternative for Sewds, ‘ vehement,’ in the 
triple classification of varieties of style which some of the Greek 
thetoricians (other than Dionysius of Halicarnassus) adopt, viz 
(1) ddpov 7 Sevov, (2) icxvov } Acrov, (3) wécov 7 avOnpov (cp. Cic- 
Orator v. 20 fi., grandtloqui, tenues et acute, temperati; Quintil., Znst. 
Or., XII. 10, 57—65, grande atque robustum, subtile, medium. Sandys’ 
notes on the former passage should be consulted). 

&Oporpés, XXili. 1. = ovvabpow pos, congeries, cvvaywyn Tay wexpe 
ypevov i mpaxOnva. Suvapévwv eis ev Kedadawv: Alexand. ret 
oxnparwv (Spengel, Rhefores Graei, 11. 17), where an illustrative 
extract is given from Demosth. de Cor. p. 248. Cp. Quintil. viii 4 
27. 

GAAnyopla. ix. 7. The word is to be understood, like d:rdvow, 
of the inner meaning of a fable. Cp. Plut. De andiendis poetis 
p. 19 E, where it is stated that dAAyyopia had supplanted trove in 
this sense. [Srovora occurs in 7. dy. xvii. 1, 2 with the meaning 
secret feeling.| ‘The use here of dAAnyopia has, as already noted 
(p. 190 supra), been wrongly thought to indicate late authorship. 
The passages of Cicero in which it is found are Orat. xxvii. 94; 
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ad Ait. il. 20, 3. F. A. Wolf (Litterarische Analekten iv. 526) 
pointed out the error. 

With the passage in De Sud/im. ix. 7, cp. Heraclitus A//. Hom. 1 
Tavrws yap 7oreByoev (sc. “Opnpos) ef wn dey HAAnyopycer. 

dp&ta. xii. r, xliv. 1. Mo doubt, surely, you know. In two 
passages the meaning seems to approximate to ‘for instance,’ vill. 1 
(ws xai to tafos duéAc), xxxiv. 2 (Gowep Guede Ta pev rept THY Ayro 
TOLNTLKUT Epa). 

dvahopBdavey, xliv. rr. The meaning is ‘to recover oneself.’ 
Cp. Thucyd. vi. 26, dpte & dvecdnpe y mods éavrip dd THS vorov. 
Medical writers use the word absolutely, and so does Plato, 7ep. v. 
467 B. 

Gvapopa. xx. I. The repetition of a word, clause after clause. 
Lat. vepetitio (Quintil. Zus¢#. Or, ix. 1, 33). "Emavadopa in the same 
sense, Xx. 2. 

amrortpopi. xvi. 2. The figure afostrophe. The term is applied 
by the author to Demosthenes’ adjuration, wa rovs Mapafdu zpo- 
xwouvevoarras. Cp. Quintil. ix. 2, 38; aversus quoque a iudice 
sermo, qui dicitur droorpopy, mire movet, sive adversarios invadimus, 
sive ad invocationem aliquam convertimur, sive ad invidiosam im- 
plorationem. 

doreopol, XXXIV. 2. soct urbant. 

dovvbera, ta. xx. 1. Asyndeta; broken sentences, sentences without 
copulatives. Illustrated in xx. 1 from the M@eidias of Demosthenes. 
The author has previously (vii. 4) supplied a good example of his own. 

avfyots. X1. 1, 2, xi, 1. Amplification, Cp. Arist. Ahef. il. 12, 4. 

avrika. Xxili. 2. Sometimes interpreted here in the ‘ Attic’ sense 
‘for example.’ Such an imitation of Plato would be in keeping 
with the predilections of our author. 

avréQey, Xiil. 2, XIV. 3, XXxl. 1, xxxvi. 1. A favourite word of the 
author in the sense af the time, at once. Cp. Shilleto's note on 
Thucyd, 1. 141, I 

adéieaa. xxxiv. 2. Slain, simple style. Of this style Lysias was 
accounted the chief exemplar. 

BdGos, ii, 1, ef eorw vous tis 7 Babovs téyvy. These words 
seem capable of bearing either of two meanings: (1) ‘ whether there 
is such a thing as an art of the sublime or its opposite.’ Cp. 
‘Martinus Scriblerus zepi Badovs: or, Or of the Art of Sinking in 
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Poetry’ (Elwin and Courthope’s edition of Pope’s Works x. pp. 
344—409), which skit may be regarded as a kind of parody of the 
Treatise on the Sublime. (2) ‘whether there is an art of the lofty or 
profound,’ the two words indicating the same thing from different 
points of view. Cp. Coleridge, Zable Talk, p. 79 (H. Morley’s 
edition): ‘Think of the sublimity, I should rather say the pro- 
fundity, of that passage in Ezekiel (xxxvii. 3), “Son of man, can 
these bones live? And I answered, O Lord God, thou knowest.”’ 


yAadupés. x. 6, xxxili.5. Liegant, polished. Cp. Plut. Mar. Vit. 
iii. tov 5¢ dAAov xpovoy év xupy Ktppardrwve trys “Aprivys Siacray elye, 
mpos piv doreloy Kai yAadupov Biov dypouxorepov, cwdpova Sé Kai tais 
radar Pwyaiwy tpopais éoxviav. Dionys. Hal. (de Comp. Verb. xxi.) 
distinguishes three styles, viz. (1) atornpov, (2) yAadupov 7 avOnpov, 
(3) xowor. 

yAeorrékopoy. xliv. 5. Case, cage. The word is very rare in Attic 
Greek, and is only found in its literal meaning, viz. the ‘tongue-case’ 
of a clarionet. In Old Testament Greek it is used for ‘ark’ ; in the 
New Testament (Gospel of St John, xii. 6, xiii. 29) it is applied to the 
‘bag,’ or rather ‘chest,’ which Judas had. In still. later Greek it 
meant a ‘coffin’; in Modern Greek it is used of a ‘ purse.’ Cp. 
Edwin Hatch, Zssays in Biblical Greek, p. 42.—A comparatively 
early instance of its use in the sense of ‘coffer’ will be found in 
Grenfell’s Greek Papyri chigfly Ptolemaic, p. 33. 


yotv. Xv. 4, XXXvilil. 2, xlili. 1. This particle shades off into the 
meaning 40 give an instance, for example.—The author is also, it may 
here be noted, somewhat inclined to the epideictic collocation ye yyy 
(xxill. I, xxvii. 1), when introducing a fresh point in his exposition. 

Savérns. xii. 4. Ovatorical power or intensity. A quality attri- 
buted to Demosthenes above all others. Cp. tyv atacw admpdortov 
Seworyra nai Sivapey (xxxiv. 4), detvwor (xi. 2), rats Seevicece (xii. 4), 
SeSeivwras (ili. 1). 

Snpdins. xl. 2, xowots nat Snuwoeot trois dvopacr, verbis vulgaribus 
et tritis.—References to the use of this word in Plato will be found 
upon consulting the Index (p. 544) to Lutoslawski’s Origin and 
Growth of Plato's Logic. A glance at Lutoslawski’s Index generally 
will show how much the language of the epi uous owes to that of 
the Platonic dialogues. 

Sialpav. il. 2, vil. 1. Ta Styppeva= 7a tyra. So dlappa (xeira 
TO pv vos év diappari, xii. 1). So also Siapors (4 ev ageapare nai 
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dapoes ouveors, viii. 1). This sense of Siapors, and this passage, 
are not noticed in Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon (eighth 
edition). Sdorypa (xl. 2) has the same meaning of déstinction, 
elevation, sublimity. 


Bracruppés. XXXIV. 2, xxxvill. 6. Zlevatio, trrisio. Kai mws 6 d.0- 
ouppos Tareworytos éorw avgnots, XXXxiv. 6. cP Coblentz, De “belli 
wept vous auctore, Pp. 21, 22. 


Svarimwors. xx. 1. Vivid representation. Classed as a rhetorical 
figure, together with Asyndeton and Anaphora. Cp. Coblentz, op. 
Cit., pp. 19, 20. oe 


Sofoxometvy. xxill. 2. Zo crave popularity. Cp. Plut. Pericl, Vit. 
v. 4, tous 5é rov IlepuxAdovs riv ceuvornra Sofoxoriav re Kal ridoy 
aroxaXovvras 6 Zyvwv wapexadret kat avrovs te rovovTo Sogoxoreiv. Can 
the word convey any notion of ‘striking the popular imagination,’ 
‘ hitting the fancy’? 


elS0s. xxvii. 1. Species (of figure): cp. ei8omortas (xviii. 1). €tdy 
(xiii. 4), beautiful forms. ta én’ eSovs (xiii. 3), the particulars: cp. éx 
etdous (xiii. 6). In a similar sense ra eri pépous, the several details 
(i. 2). 

elSedowoutv. xv. 7. Zo form an image, to represent by.an image. 
So elSwAcmrottae (xv. 1), tmages formed in the mind. In xiv. 1 by 
avedwXoroovpeva pérpa are meant standards conceived in the mind. 
Cp. Hermogenes Progymn. (Walz, Rhetores Graect, 1. 45) ei8wdo- 


moutay S€ gacw éxeivo, Stay Tois TeOvewor Adyous wepiaTruper. 


exéves. xxxvii. Jmages, similes. In the same fragmentary chapter 
cp. peraopai = metaphors, and rapaBodai = comparisons. 

yumpacros. xi. 2, xv. 8, xviii. 1. Levely, effective, vehement. Cp. 
aywv, p- 194 supra. 

iucepdpeva. xX. I (e coniect. Toll. ), xii. 2. The constituent parts 


of a thing. The use is noted in Stephanus (Hase—G. et L. Dindorf), 
but not in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 


tvdpyeaa. xv. 2. ‘Clearness, vividness. Cp. Dionys. Hal. de Lysta 
vii. : Zee 88 Kal rH evapyeav rodAAnv 7 Avoiov défis- avrn 8 éori 
Stvapis ris bd tas alaOyoes ayovea ra Neyopeva, yiverat 5 ex THs TaV 
qapaxo\ovlovvrwy Ayiews. See also Quintil. Just. Or. vill. 3, 62. 
[The meaning of the passage from Dionysius is well given by one 
of the French translators: Ze style de Lystas est ausst trés vivant ; 
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cette qualité, Cest le talent de rendre sensible ce que l'on dit, et elle wient 
de Vemploi des détails accessoires. | 

dvipynpa. XXXIX. 3, dvepyjpara yvjou, genuine activities. Cp. 
Polyb. iv. 8, 7. 

Wee Ady. xxxiv. 4. This rhapsodical formula is echoed from 
Homer: cp. Odyssey viii. 500, where the meaning is ‘taking up the 
story at the point where.’ Here the meaning seems to be quite 
general, ‘drew as from a store’; if there is a particular reference in 
the év@ey, it will be to Thucydides rather than to Hyperides. The 
passage in which the phrase occurs is a notoriously difficult one, and 
has led to many conjectural restorations. 


lvowapyavow, xliv. 3. Zo enwrap as in swaddling-clothes. Cp. 
p. 13 supra. 

ivrdpiov. 1x. 10. Shroud, winding-sheet: as in Simonides’ epi- 
gram, évradiov 5¢ rorotroy ovr etpas | ov 6 zavdapaTwp apavpucet 
Xpovos. 

trelye. xiii. 6, ode...éretye. Intransitive: there is no hurry, no 
urgent need. Cp. Plut. Sert. Vit. iii. 2, 1a éwetyovra, pressing matters 
or business. Examples of the use might be added from Arrian, 
Josephus, and Diodorus Siculus. 


éréxev, 1x. 10, xliv. 1. Zo cover, overspread. ix. 1, xliv. 12, 
potpay érexe, to cover a large part, hold a foremost rank. In Dionys. 
Hal., Antigg. Rom. v. 67, xporOyxys potpay éréxev means ‘to act as 
auxiliaries,’ ‘to fill the réle of supernumeraries.” The imperfect 
account which Liddell and Scott take of the language of the zrepi 
vous is illustrated again in their article on this word. 

éreyévynpa. vi. Kalroe TO mpaypa SicdAnmrov: 4 yap Tdv oyu 
Kpiow moAdyjs éore meipas TeAcvraiov ércyévyvnua: or as Canna gives 
the sentence, Ardua cosa veramente: perocche il giudizio degli scritti 2 
di molta esperienza f ultimo frutto. Perhaps here, as elsewhere in 
the zepi vous, we have an echo of Stoic phraseology. Examples of 
such coincidence are given by F. Stiller in his De Stoicorum studits 
rhetoricis ; and instances of similar agreement in tone and sentiment 
might be added from Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius in illustration 
of such chapters as xxxv. and xliv. 


émSexrudés. xil. 5. .Declamatory. The éridexrixov yevos is well 
known as one of the three Aristotelian divisions of rhetoric (Arist. 
Rheét. i. 3). | 
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rftoyos. xi. 5. eroration. Cp. Arist. het. iii. 13, 3, 4; 
li, 19, I. 

érysovy. xl. 2. The word is defined in the Rheforic of Alexander 
(Spengel, Ret. Gr. til. 17, 28) as follows: éripovn 5€é éorw, as xal 
avré 7d Gvopa SyAoi, éwi mrciov éxi rod abrod vonparos érysovy) pera 
avéjoews. Cp. M. Rothstein, Hermes, xxii. 17. 

driyepnow. xv. 9. Dialectical reasoning. Cp. Dionys. Hal. ad 
Amm. Ep. \. viii. The word came down to the rhetorical schools 
from Aristotle. 

tpavos. xi. 2, xai oxeddv év tails wepwdos épavds gore zAnOovs Ta 
peyéOn. The sense is that given by Meinel, ‘Darum kann man 
sagen, dass in den Perioden die Grésse ein Ertrignis der Vielheit 
ist’; or by Canna, ‘Onde si pud dire che nei periodi la nobilita 
viene da molte cose contribuita.’ The verb épavifew is found in 
XX. I. 

ipernos. xXvili. 1, Tas wevoes TE Kal epwrnces, interrogations and 
questions. The distinction intended by the writers on rhetoric 
apparently is that of a series of questions as contrasted with an 
isolated one. Cp. Quintil. Jzst. Or. ix. 6—8, and Cic. Orator xl. 
137 (with Sandys’ notes). 


eortvea. xxxl. 1. A fine old style. The metaphor is that of a 
statue mellowed—with all its harshnesses toned down—by age. 
Liddell and Scott compare nztor obsoletus (Auct. ad Herenn. iv. 
34, 46). 

épmSiveav. xv. 6, xxxiv. 2. A word used more than once by 
Plutarch in the sense ¢0 impart a relish, to season. The uncompounded 
verb occurs in one of the best known passages of the Poetics vi. 2, 
yovopéevy Acyw xwpis éxaorw trav eidav év Trois popios. In the zepi 
DWous xxxiv. 2, Arras épydvvopevoy may be translated with a slight, 
unobtrusive relish, the reference being to the adéAea which Hyperides 
could command at need. [Arrds is Aristotelian and post-Attic. ] 
In xv. 6 the line of Euripides is regarded as less harsh or crude 
(epydivas éfepuvnoev) than that of Aeschylus. So Mr A. S. Way: 
‘The metaphor of Aeschylus which made hall and roof not only 
living things, but living things possessed, probably seemed 
violent, too crude a personification of the inanimate. Euripides, 
on the other hand, does not give an independent personality to the 
mountain ; the soul, the passion, is infused into it by the presence 
of possessed humanity, and passes from it with their passing.’ 
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Hos. ix. 15. Delineation of character: oratio morata, qua vitam 
communem imitamur. Similarly, in the same chapter and section, 
70xas Biodroyovpeva and xwpwdia yOoroyounévy. So also 76 7Ocxov in 
C. XXXIV. 2, and avyGoroiyros in c. xxxiv. 3. Cp. Butcher, Aristotle's 
Theory® ett., 327 ff. 


In 7Ooroia, or power of characterisation, Lysias was eminent 
among the Attic orators, as we are often reminded by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. In zaos, on the other hand, Lysias was deficient. 
790s, as contrasted with wa6os (cp. 7. ty., xxix. 2), was considered a 
special mark of comedy as distinguished from tragedy. Hence év 76 
[sc. rotro épy|=‘in character’ or ‘humorously’ (Rutherford, Schol. 
Aristophan. i. 442: cp. Plut. De audtendis poetis iv. 20). Cp. 
Quintil. Zzs¢. Or. vi. 2, 8 sq. ; Cic. Orator 37, 128. In the passage 
of Cicero the distinction between the two words is clearly marked : 
‘quorum alterum est, quod Graeci 7@:xov vocant, ad naturas et ad 
mores et ad omnem vitae consuetudinem accommodatum ; alterum, 
quod iidem wa@yrexov nominant, quo perturbantur animi et conci- 
tantur.’ 


fipws. iv. 4, xxxvl. 2. A hero, or demi-god, of literature. In the 
first passage Xenophon and Plato are thus described ; in the second, 
Homer, Plato and Demosthenes. 


Beotopeto bar, xiii. 2, xv. 6. A rare word used twice by our author 
with the meaning /o be possessed. The word is found in Philo. 

Wubrns. XXXl. 2, Tatra yap éyyus mapafve Tov idwryv, aAX’ ovK 
wreve. TH onpavrws. It is perhaps best to supply Adyor with rov 
iSuiryv, but it is not absolutely necessary to do so, since by ‘the plain 
man’ may be understood the plain man’s speech: cp. Dionys. Hal. 
de Lys. iil. p. 457. With iStarys and iiiwrevev, as used of ordinary 
or common speech, cp. idwrurpos (x: ty., xxxi. 1) and iSwrixds 
(xliii. 1). Weerys Aoyos will be found conjoined in Dionys. Hal, 
De admir. vi dicendt in Demosth., c. ii. 


kawéomouSes. V., TO epi Tas voyoes Kawoorovdov. Die Jagd 
nach neuen Gedanken (Meinel), 4a sollecitudine di trovare concetti nuovi 
(Canna). The word is dza¢ elpyuévov. Vaucher (Ztudes, pp. 152 
and 4ro) suggests xevoowovdov, an adjective found more than once in 
Plutarch. Cobet (A/nemosyne NV. S. X. p. 320), without Vaucher’s 
bias in favour of a Plutarchic word, would also read xevooovdov. 
But the expressive and original xawoowovdoy seems to bear the stamp 
of its own genuineness upon it. 
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kaxd{yros. li. 4, TO xaxd{yAov, affectation, preciosity. The first 
writer, as far as we know, to use this term was Neanthes Cyzicenus 
(B.C. 240 circ.). It is somewhat remarkable that it does not occur in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Quintilian, on the contrary, has it 
and defines it?. It is found, too, in other Latin writers of the first 
century a.D., and in Greek writers of the second and third. It some- 
times approaches the meaning of dad style generally. Cp. Vaucher 
Etudes, p. 87, Reuter De Quintiliani libro qui fuit de causts corruptae 
eloquentiae pp. § et seqq.—For {yAos, as applied to style, see 
American Journal of Philology, xv. p. 305. 


xavovifev. xvi. 4. Zo apply a rule, to measure. Cp. Arist., 
Eth. Nic., li. 3, 8: xavoviLopev St Kat ras mpdges, of piv paddov ot 5 
qTTov, yoovy Kat Aviry, i.e. we make pleasure and pain the standard 
of our actions. 


karaxepparttey. xiii. 1. Zo adtvide a narrative into small sections: 
eis pxpas KaraxeppariLouevyn topas 7 Suyynors, Dionys. Hal. de Thucyd. 
ix. p. 828. The word properly means fo change into small coin, and 
is one of the many expressions which our author copies from Plato. 
Cp. Pl. Rep. ll. p. 395 8B, datverad pot cis opixpdrepa KataKexeppa- 
ticbo. 4 Tov dvOpurov dios. Demetrius (de Eloc. c. iv.; Spengel, 
Rhetores Graeci 111. 260) has: xaraxexoppévy yap foxev 4 ovvOerrs Kat 
Kekeppatirpevy, Kal evxatappovyros Oia TO piKpa ovpravra. Exetv. 

Karaxopys. XXil. 3, év TH yévet ToUTW KaTaKopéoTaTos, most insatt- 
able. Again a favourite Platonic word: cp. wappynoig KaTaKope Kai 
dvarerrapevy, Phacdr., os E. eprops in the same sense in 
Herondas, Mimiambi, v. 


karapxaiperidtey. xliv. 9, Kal pn KarapxaiperidleoOar mpos THs TOU 
mwAeovextety ércGupias. To corrupt in an election or other public action. 
The word is used by Plutarch (C. Gracch. Vit. xi.) in the more 
natural sense of gaining an (unfair) electoral triumph over an 
opponent. 


Karacke\erebay. il. I, Tals TexvoNoytats KatacKeNerevopeva, reduced to 
skeletons, robbed of flesh and blood, by technical precepts. One of those 
bold metaphors which our author affects. The word is used ih its 
literal sense by Plutarch. 


1 Quint. Jast. Or. viii. 3, 56. ‘Kaxégmdov, id est mala adfectatio, per omne 
dicendi genus peccat: nam et tumida et pusilla et praedulcia et abundantia et 
arcessita et exultantia sub idem nomen cadunt.’ 
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karépOepo, XXXII I. XXXIV. I. XXxXVi. 2: CDP. ovvraypdrur 
xaropOwors, c. v. The word is applied by the rhetorical writers 
(cp. Dionys. Hal. de Thucyd. x\viii. p. 932) to a style which hits the 
mark not by chance but by due observance of rule. The term is, in 
fact, borrowed from the realm of morals (cp. Arist. Magna Mor. ii. 
3, 2), and transferred to literature in the same sense of a success 
following on right judgment. 


wdtpog. xxii 1. Climax; Lat. gradatio. <A good illustration of 
climax (and of asyndeton) is Cicero’s aditt, excessit, evasit, erufit. 
Cp. Quintil., /rst. Or., ix. 3, 55. 


mdomj. xii. 4. Literary theft, plagiarism. The expression (éoti 
5 ov «down 1O mpaypa, xiii. 4) is used of the relation of Plato to 
Homer, the whole subject being handled in a singularly liberal and 
discriminating spirit: cp. the remarks in ch. xvi. as to the oath of 
Eupolis and that of Demosthenes. 


Kuptodoyla. xxvill. 1. Authorised language, normal diction ; the 
equivalent given in xxviii. 2 is yAn Aé€fis, unadorned language. Cp. 
Dionys. Hal. de Lysia iii., xipwa Kai Kowa xai év péow Ketpweva dvopara. 
The contrast intended is that between an ordinary lucid style and one 
that is metaphorical and elaborate. The distinction derives from 
Aristotle: cp. Poetics xxii. 8, dua yap 7d pH elvae év rots Kupéiors rove 10 
py Wiorudy év ri Adge aravtra Ta Troadra. 


xiSov. xxiii. 4, éref rot 7d wavtaxod Kudwvas eéppOar Alav cope 
orixdv, ‘for to have bells suspended at every point is the height of 
affectation.’ The reference is to excessive ornamentation of style; 
the metaphor is that of the tinkling bells which formed part of the 
head-gear of a charger in a festal procession. 

The expression seems to be as old as [Demosthenes]: xai @ raw 
Gd\Awy Tav AruynKérwv Exaotos aopyti morel, TadO” ovTos povoy ov 
xwdwvas éfadpevos Starparrerac (¢. Aristog. A, 797.12). For another 
coincidence with Demosthenes, cp. De Sudl. ix. 3 with Olynth. 
ill. 32. 

Ajppo. xX. I, xi. 3, xv. 10, xl. 4, xliii. zr. In all these passages, 
although the meaning may sometimes perhaps be best expressed by 
the rendering ‘ details’ or ‘ particulars,’ the root idea seems to be that 
of the ‘assumption’ or ‘idea’ or ‘matter’ of a sentence as opposed 
to their expression in language. Cp. Dionys. Hal, De admir. ut 
adicendi in Demosth. xx. p. 1013, év rovros ov péuhopat tov avdpa tov 
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presence of a zain (to use the French term) is often interpreted as an 
indication of the date of the so-called Bayeux tapestry, but only 
because the addition of the dwarf’s name Zuro/d may be taken to 
imply some contemporary knowledge of the events and _ persons 
portrayed. Souvent, dans une discussion de ce genre, ce sont les 
moindres détails qui fournissent les meilleures inductions, as M. l Abbé 
J. Laffetay well remarks. But in our treatise, unfortunately, there 
are few if any significant details to contribute to a solution of the 
problem of authorship.—Much recondite information with regard to 
the Pygmies, both in ancient and in modern times, will be found in 
B. A. Windle’s edition of Edward Tyson’s ‘ Philological Essay con- 
cerning the Pygmies of the Ancients,’ one of the volumes included in 
Nutt’s Bibliotheque de Carabas. 

vonows, iii. 4, xxx. 1. Thought, way of thinking. “Evvo is not 
uncommonly used by our author in a similar sense, as in ix. 2, pay 
Kal éavrnv 4 évvoia, the bare idea, the mere notion. In xxvii. 3 vow 
(another word which may conveniently be. grouped here) means the 
sense of a sentence, in the phrase éy dredet TG ve. 

Syxos. viii. 3, xv. 1, xxxix. 4. Dignity. So dyxnpos, stately, ill 1. 

adQos. Vili. 1, 2, 4, Xii. 1, xxxix. 1. The word is not easily 
rendered into English. Pathos, or emotion, will sometimes give it; 
but more often fassion, in the sense of strong feeling, will be the 
nearest equivalent. Cp. r& raOyrixd. in ii. 2, = ‘the pathetic.’ 

It has been said (Dowden, History of French Literature, p. 282) 
of Vauvenargues that, in an age tending towards an exaggerated 
homage to reason, he honoured the passions: ‘Great thoughts come 
from the heart’; ‘We owe, perhaps, to the passions the greatest 
gains of the intellect’; ‘The passions have taught men reason. 
A similar feeling may underlie the attitude of the epi tous (cp. 
vili. 4). 

wdvTy. i. 4, Vili. 2, xil. 4, xv. 8, XVI. 4, XX:’ 3, XXIl. I, XXX. 2, 
Xxxiii. 5, xxxvi. 4. On every side, in every way, altogether. The 
adverb is so evidently a favourite with our author that it may-be well 
to give a reference to all the passages in which it occurs. In the use 
of this word also he is probably imitating Plato. 

advrws. 1. 2, ii. 3, ix. 3, Xii. I, XVii. I, xxli. 3. Another favourite 
adverb, meaning 4y all means, absolutely, inevitably, come what may. 

mapaBacis. xii. 5, xv. 8. A rhetorical term for a digression. Cp. 
‘egressio’ and ‘excessus’ in Latin (Quintil., /zs¢. Or., ill. g, 4). 


Pr 
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wapdyyApa. il. 1, TEXvixa wapayyéApara, technical rules or precepts. 
So ws ciwety éy rapayyéApar: (c. vi.) = ‘if I must speak in the way of 
precept.’ 

wapdormpa. ix. I, éyxdpovas del...... yevvatov mapactnparos, £ravidt 
sempre dt generosi sensi (Canna). The word may best be translated 
inspiration: cp. Dionys. Hal., Antigg. Rom., viii. 39, Oelw tui rapa- 
ornpare xwwyOeica. 

mwaparpdyedos, iil. 1. Pseudo-tragic, bombastic. The word is 
applied to burlesque by Plutarch as well as by our author. In 


Vil. I, mpoorpaypdovpevov is found in a somewhat different sense, 
with which cp. Strab. Geograph. xvii. 1, 43. 


waplvOupros. ill. 5. Misplaced or exaggerated passion. The term 
was used by Theodorus: rpirov ri xaxias eldos év rots rabyrixois, 
Grep 5 @eddwpos wapévOupcov éxdAe. ere 5é mdOos dxatpov Kal Kevov 
évOa pn Set wdous, 7} aperpov évOa perpiov Sei (iii. 5). It looks as 
if Theodorus had formed the word himself in order to suggest a faux 
enthousiasme (Vaucher) beyond that of the Bacchic devotee. Roth- 
stein (Hermes, xxill. 2) thinks that the form used by Theodorus was 
probably ro rapév6vpooy rather than 6 zrapévOupoos. 


wepuixev. XXXV. 3, GAAG Kal TOUS TOU weptexovTOS woAAdKis Spous 
éxBaivovow ai érivou. With 6 repiexwy = atmosphere, dnp or ai€yp 
is to be supplied: cp. 6 wepi xOdv' Exwv paces alfyp Eurip. Fragm. 
g11. The meaning here (c. xxxv. 3) is the physical horizon, the 
bounds of space (Canna, z limiti del mondo; Meinel, die Grenzen der 
Omgebung). Cp. Lucret., de Rer. Nat., i. 74:— 

‘Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 
Processit longe flammantia moenia mundi.’ 

The passage of the De Sub/mitate.has in it much of the loftiness 
of Milton: ‘Men that look upon my outside, perusing only my 
condition and fortunes, do err in my altitude, for I am above Atlas 
his shoulders....... The mass of flesh that circumscribes me limits not 
my mind....... There is surely a piece of divinity to us—something 
that was before the elements, and owing no homage unto the sun. 
He that understands not thus much hath not his introductions or 
first lesson, and is yet to begin the alphabet of man.’ 

aeploSes. The virtues of the Zeriod are described with some 
elaboration in c. xl. But for a short definition we must turn to 
Arist. Rhe?. iii. 9, 3: A€yw Se wepiodov A€{w Exovoay dpyyv Kai reXevTiv 
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airiy Kal auriy Kal péyebos eioworrov. Dionysius of Halicarmassus 
(de Comp. Ver, c. ii.) briefly describes the formation of a period thus: 
9 TovTwy (sc. THY KWAwY) dppovia Tas KaAoUMevas Gv mANpOL wEepiddous, 

meploramis. XXxvill. 3 (dis). Danger, crisis. A favourite Polybian 
word, e.g. els wav 7AGov wepurracews (Polyb. iv. 45, 10). 

wepippacs. xxviii. 1. Quintilian (mst. Or. viii. 6, 61) gives a 
definition, together with a Latin equivalent to which he takes excep- 
tion: ‘quidquid significari brevius potest, et cum ornatu latius 
ostenditur, wepippacis est, cul nomen latine datum est non sane 
aptum orationis virtuti circum/ocutio’: cp. viii. 6, 59. See Coblentz, 
op. cit., pp. 32—34. 

mimreav. XXXVi. 1. Occurs, is found: cp. wirtew cis, cadere in, 
xliv. 4. Compare also the compound rpoorimrew as used in xxi. 1, 
Xxili. 2, xxix. I (4BAeueés tpoowinra = falls flat), xxxix. 4. | 

modurixés, i, 2, 1X 13, xxxiv. 2, xliv. 1. /olttical, publict; especially | 
used of public speech (oratio civilis) Meinel and Canna see a 
reference to oratory even in i. 2 and xliv. x. (‘ Etwas Brauchbares 
fiir den Redner,’ M.; ‘alcuna cosa utile agli oratori,) C.: i. 2. 
‘Eine Sache 6ffentlich zu vertreten,’ M. ; ‘ periti nelle cause forensi,’ 
C.: xliv. 1.) A good account of the word is given by Coblentz, 
De libelli wepi ious auctore, pp. 44—50. Cp. also p. 3 of C. Hammer’s 
Bericht iiber die auf die griechischen Rhetoren und spateren Sophisten 
beziiglichen von Anfang 1890 bis Ende 1893 erschienenen Schriften, in 
which he reviews C. Brandstaetter’s De notionum woditixos ef copuoris 
usu rhetorico. 

wohvmrwros, XXill. I. moAvmrwra, rhetorical figures in which 
many cases (rrwoess) are employed. Cp. Quintil., Zms¢. Or., ix. 3, 37, 
where an illustration is offered from the Pro Cluentio, lx. 167. 

moAvpwvos. XxXxxiv. 1. With many tones. Contrast povorovws in 
the next section of c. xxxiv.—In xxvill. I of wapadwvor is used as a 
noun, in some such sense as ‘accompaniments.’ 

mpayparikds. xv. 9g, ro, riz. Used with reference to the 
matter or argument of a speech, as distinguished from the mere 
expression. Cp. Baudat, Etude sur Denys d’ Halicarnasse, p- 28 n. 2. 





mponyoupéves. xl. 12. Either previously or express/y; both senses 
are appropriate here, and both can be paralleled from Plutarch. 

mpoomlrray. XXI, I, XXill. 2, XXIX. I, Xxxix. 4, xiv. 1 (conjecturally). 
To fall on the ear, to strike one. A favourite word of the author. 
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perhaps ro dAoy in the corrupt passage at the end of c. x. Similarly 
réXeov in c. xii. ad init. 


otoracy. viii. 1. The word plays an important part in the 
Poetics. ‘The recurring phrase of the Poetics, cvoracts (or ovvGecrs) 
Tav mpayzatwy, does not denote a mechanical piecing together 
of incidents, but a vital union of the parts,’ S. H. Butcher, Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art’, p. 278.—oiv@eors occurs in viii. 1, 
XXXIV. 2, etc.; érunivOeors in x. 1. These terms naturally vary in 
dignity with the objects which they are supposed to ‘combine’ or 
‘compose.’ 

oxodaorinés. iii. 4. Trivial, pedantic. Vaucher (Etudes Critiques, 
pp. 87, 88) regards this use as indicating a comparatively early date 
for the treatise. 


oxoruds. iii. 5,x. 7. Zedtous; like the discussions of the schools. 
Bookish, pedantic, affected. 

texvodoyla. i. I, ii. 1. Systematic treatment of a subject, especially 
of the subject of rhetoric. The word is used by Cicero, ad AZ. iv. 
16; ‘reliqui libri reyvoAoyiav habent, ut scis.’ Inc. xii. 1 of reyvo- 
ypado. are writers on rhetoric. 

romnyopta, Xi. 2, xil. 5, xxxli. 5. Zveatment of rowo. or common- 
places. 

tpowor, xil. I, Xxxil. 5. Zurns of language, tropes, figures. 
Cicero (Brut. xvii. 6) gives verborum tmmutationes as a Latin render- 
ing. Cp. 4 tpomixy (vill. 1), Tov Tpomixwy (xxxiL 2), af tpomixai 
(xxxtl. 6). 

réros. xXill. 1, dveyvwxws ta év rH HoAcreig tov rirov obx dyvoeis. 
The meaning is perhaps rather ‘his manner’ than ‘this typical 
passage.’ rvzros also occurs in xii. 2 in the phrase ws rirw meprAaPeir, 
‘to sum up the matter in a general way,’ with which cp. Pl. ef. iii. 
414 A, ws év Tira, py Se dxpiBelas, eipnobar. 

Srépvnpo. xxxvi. 4, xliv. 12. Memoir, tract. Similarly tropry- 
paticpos in the title of Dionysius’ work wept rov dpxaiwy prropwy 
tropvynpariopot. Similarly also the verb tropynpari{erOar in the 
De Subl.i. 2. Cp. F. Blass, De Dionysit Halicarnassensis Scriptif 
Rhetoricis, p. 7: ‘tropvnparwpot opponuntur scholicis praelectioni- ” 
bus, quae longius explicant brevius illic praeposita rod tropypon 
gratia: cf. Dionys. Hal. de Dem. 46, pyrore 4 ctvragis eis rots 
oxodixovs éxBy xapaxtnpas ex tov tropynpaticpav. The passage in 
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XXXVl. 4 1S interesting as showing that the author describes his own 
book as a tropvynpa, or commentarius. 


tropipav. xvi. 4. In the Translation rév dxpoaryy is regarded as 
object after trodépa. But the words may-be governed by ¢6avuv, 
and trodépav may be taken as = ‘ to add by way of reply,’ for which 
sense cp. Plut., De audiendis poetis, p. 73: od xeipov éorw treveyxety To° 


et Geol tre Spwor pavdrov, ovx eioiv Geoi. 


tos. This important word, the key-word of the whole treatise, 
requires a note of some length. 

It is difficult to trace the history of tos as a stylistic term. But 
it was in use among the Atticist writers of the first century B.c. 
Caecilius had written (being possibly the first to do so) a treatise 
with the word as a subject and probably as a title (7d pév rod KexwAéov 
ovyypappariov & wept vWous avveragaro, De Sublim., i. 1). The corre- 
sponding adjective is used by Dionysius Hal. in a context which 
makes its meaning perfectly clear: tynA7y St xal peyadorperys ovK 
Zor 7 Avotov réfts, De Lys. Jud. xiii! With the employment here 
of the alternative adjective peyaXorperjs may be compared the fact 
that the so-called ‘Demetrius wept épyyveias’ (a work sometimes 
assigned to the first century a.p.) distinguishes the four following 
styles: xapaxrijp ioyvds, peyadorperys, yAadupos, Sewos. The word 
wyos does not, it may be added, occur in the Pheforic of the historical 
Longinus. 

The author of the zepi vous rather describes than defines the 
quality about which he discourses. But some words in his first 
chapter (i. 3) make the meaning clear: dxporys Kai éfoxy tis Adywv 
éori ra vy. It has been well said that anything which raises com- 
position above the usual level, or infuses into it uncommon strength, 
beauty, or vivacity, comes fairly within the scope of his design*, The 


1 Cp. Ep. ad Cn. Pompeium ii. g: wapdbevypa 5¢ rovohpac rijs ye tyydfjs Aékews 
€& évds BiBNov Tov xdvu wepiBojrwy. The reference is to Plato, and the ye (if this 
is the right reading, the manuscript variants being considerable) is ironical. 

2 See also xii. 1. | 

2 Cp. Lowth, De Sacra Poest Hebracorum, p. 167: ‘sublimitatem autem hic 
intelligo sensu latissimo sumptam: non eam modo quae res grandes magnifico 
imaginum et verborum apparatu effert; sed illam, quaecumque sit, orationis vim, 
quae mentem ferit et percellit, quae movet affectus, quae rerum imagines clare et 
eminenter exprimit; nihil pensi habens, simplici an ornata, exquisita an vulgari 
dictione utatur: in quo Longinum sequor, gravissimum in hoc argumento et intelli- 
gendi et dicendi auctorem.’ 

R. 14 
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use of the corresponding verb (idu, ‘to heighten’) should be noted 
in this connexion: mds 8 av THAdrwov 4 Anpocbays tywoay # é& 
ioropig, @ovxvdidns (xiv. 1). Elevation, dignity, grandeur, eloquence, 
and other words of the kind will at various times best convey our 
author’s meaning. 

Other expressions of a similar but not always an identical signifi- 
cation are used by him: 1a trepdua, ra peyada, 1a peyéby, 1d 
peyadodves, 4 vyyopia, 76 Gavpdowov, 76 breprerapévov. The plural 
number is often used where specific instances or individual manifesta- 
tions of the quality are meant (cp. 1. 3, 4 XVil. 3; 1x. I, 4, 10). 

The Latin words usually employed to translate wept tous have 
been such as de grand? sive sublimi orationis genere, de sublimt genere 
aicendt, de sublimttate, etc.; and for this use of sublimis and sublimitas 
there is warrant enough in Quintilian, who frequently thus uses the 
words. /evatio is, of course, out of court, being a term of deprecia- 
tion similar to dsacvppods in Greek’. 

In the Romance languages the Latin title is naturally followed: 
French, du Sublime ; Italian, del Sublime or della Sublimita ; Spanish, 
de la Sublimidad. In the Teutonic tongues vernacular equivalents 
are given: e.g. German, Ueber das Erhabene (which is also the title 
of a short treatise by Schiller) ; and Dutch, Over de Verheventheit en 
Deftigheit des Styls, In a recent Swedish translation the title Om 
det Sublima is adopted. 

In English a native rendering was originally attempted: Of the 
Height of Eloquence (John Hall’s Translation, 1662); Of the Loftiness 
or Elegancy of Speech (John Pulteney’s Translation, 1680). It is 
a matter for some regret that these titles, in some slightly modified 
form, have not held their ground. They have given place, under the 
influence of the Latin translators and of Boileau, to what Dr Johnson 
called a Gadlictsm; and much misconception has been the result, 
a misconception which the existence of Burke’s homonymous treatise 
On the Sublime and Beautiful has done much to increase. 


gavracia, xv. 1. Jmage. The word is treated fully by Coblentz, 
De libello wepidpovs auctore, pp. 42—46, with especial reference to 
points in which the treatise is in harmony with Stoic doctrine. For 
vistones as a Latin equivalent and for a definition, see Quintil., Zys¢. 
Or., vi. 2, 29.—With the wording of the definition in xv. 1, we may 


1 Gravis, as well as sublimis, might convey the general sense of byyAéds. Cp. 
also such expressions as magnifica et caelestia composutt (Plin. Ep. ix. 26). 
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compare Aristot. Poetics xix. 1, ore 5% xara rHv Sidvoray tadra, doa ord 
Tov Aoyou Sei wapacxevac Opvat. 

drousins. ili. 2, x. 7. Lmpty, frivolous. This word is common 
to Plutarch and the epi dyovs. 

xXpyoropaddy. il. 1. Zo desive to learn: cp. the noun ypyoro- 
pafew, in xliv. 1. This is the traditional interpretation, but it may 
be doubted whether the meaning is not rather bonis (artibus s. litterts) 
studere. 


APPENDIX C. 
LITERARY. WITH A LIST OF AUTHORS AND QUOTATIONS. 


It will be convenient to open this Appendix with a concise 
summary, chapter by chapter, of the treatise. Only the briefest 
possible headings will be given, and (wherever possible) Greek words 
furnished by the author himself will be used as well as English. 


HEADINGS OF CHAPTERS. 


i. KextAlov awepi vous. oe treatise of Caecilius and its short- 
comings. 

ii. vyouvs téxvy. Is there an art of the sublime? Can the 
sublime be taught ? 

ili. 1d odotv.—ro petpaxusdes.—6 rrapévGvpros.—Defects that are 
opposed to sublimity. 

iv. 7d yuxpov.—Frigidity. 

Vv. TO wept Tas vonoes Katwoorovdov. This the real cause and 
origin of the above defects. 

vi 4 yap tav Aoywv xpiots woAARs éore weipas Tedevraiov éxt- 
yerrnpa. Literary criticism is the late-born child of long experience. 
70 dAnOés wos. The true sublime. 
wévre wnyai tTwes ai ris wpyopias. Five sources of sublimity. 

9) peyadodpoowwy. Nobility of soul. 
9 Tey éuhepopivey oivOeou. Grouping of details. 
14—2 


° hae | 
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Xi. wept av’fyoews. Concerning amplification. 

xii. 6 ris avgyoews Gpos. Definition of amplification. 

xiii, ore 6 WAarwv peyeOiverat, xai wept Tas pyeyoews. Plato as an 
exemplar of the sublime: and concerning imitation. 

XIv. Tovovrov broriGerOar twv Wiwy Adywv Sixaorypiov Kai Oéarpov. 
Some practical injunctions : aim high, match yourself with the great, 
imagine that you are appearing before a tribunal of the finest writers 
of the past, take heed that you do not act an unseemly part before 
the bar of the future. 

XV. wept davracias. Concerning imagery or imagination. 

XVi. wept oXyNpaTwv.—TO dpotixdv oyna. Concerning figures.— 
The oath-figure, or figure of adjuration. 

XVil. Ore pice rus cuppayel TE TO Ver TA OXNpaTA Kal mad 
dvruruppaxeirat Oavpacras Sr’ abrod. Figures and the sublime are 
leagued together in mutual alliance. 


XVill. epi revoews Kal dmroxpicews. Concerning rhetorical ques- 
tion and answer. 


xIx. mept aovvderwy. Concerning asyndeton or the absence of 
conjunctions. 


XX. 9 TOY TXHATwWY ovvodos. Accumulation of figures. 


XXL mpocbes rovs ovvdéopovs. The effect of adding con- 
junctions. ‘ 


XXIl. mept trepBarav. Concerning hyperbata or inversions. 


Xxill. ai rav apOpwv évadda~eas. Interchange of singular and 
plural number. 


XxIv. Ta €k tov wAnOuvTiKuv els TH EviKd Ertovvaydpeva éviore 
tymAopavécrara. The conversion of plurals into singulars sometimes 
conduces in a marked degree to elevation. 


XXV. al Tov xpovwy évadAAdges. Interchange of tenses. 


XXVl. wept TS Tév Tpordrwv avtTimeTrabécews. Concerning the 
variation of persons. 


XXVll, wept THs els TO atTOTpOTwToV ayTi“eTacTacgews. Concerning 


_——-~sudden transition to the first person. 


XXVIll. mept repippacews. Concerning periphrasis. 
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xxix. émixypov pévro. 76 mpaypa, 4 wepidpacis. Perils of peri- 
phrasis. 
XXX. wepl ris Tov dvoudrov éxXoy#s. Concerning the choice of 
words. 
Xxxl, epi wwripov. Concerning familiar language. 
XXXll. wept peradopav. Concerning metaphors. - 


XXXill. ovyxpurts aperav. Comparison of excellences. Superiority 
of sublimity with some defects to an uninspired correctness—to a 
flawless mediocrity. 


xxxiv. AnpooBévovs xat “Ymrepidov ovyxpwis. Comparison of 
Demosthenes and Hyperides. 


XXxv. sept [lAdrwvos cat Avoiov. Concerning Plato and Lysias. 


xxxvi. rept ray év Adyous peyadopuav. Concerning sublimity in 
literature: the fame it brings. [Chapters xxxiii—xxxvi. are in the 
nature of a digression. | 


XXXVIl. rept rapaBoAdy xal elxdvwv. Concerning comparisons and 
similes. 

XXXViil. ept trepBoddv. Concerning hyperboles. 

XXXIX. mept ovvOécews. Concerning composition or the arrange- 
ment of words. 


xl. epi ris Trav perAav éxvovvOéoews. Concerning the collocation 
of members. 


xli. 1d puxporoud. Things that lower the tone of style. 
xlii. rept dpdoews ovyxorps. Concerning concision of expression. 


xliii, sept puxpdéryros évopdrwv Kat adfyoews. Concerning trivial 
expressions and amplification. 


xliv. sept Adywv adopias. Concerning the decay of eloquence. 


A tabular analysis will make still clearer the connexion of chapters 
viii.—xl. The remaining chapters may be omitted from this analysis 
since cc. ii—vii. are introductory and c. xliv. is an epilogue, while 
cc. xli.—xliii. deal (as do cc. iii.—v. from another point of view) with 
vices of style opposed to sublimity, viz. 1. fvOpds xexAacpévos : 
broken and undignified rhythms; 2. 9 dyav ris ppdoews ovyxomy : 
excessive conciseness ; 3. pixporys dvozdruv : trivial expressions. 
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TABULAR ANALYSIS OF CC. VIII.—XL. 


Chapter viii. names the five following myat ris vyrzyopias or 


SOURCES OF THE SUBLIME. 


I. 1d wept tas voijoaus aSper{Bokov. Grandeur of conception. 


Details of treatment :— 


(1) Grandeur of thought springs from nobility of soul. 
Examples from Homer and from Genesis (c. ix.). 


(2) Choice and grouping of the most striking circumstances. 
Ode of Sappho (c. x.). 


(3) Amplification (cc. xi. xii.). 
(4) Imitation of great models (cc, xiii. xiv.). 
(5) Imagery (c. xv.). 


II. 1d ododpev xal tWovoiacrdy mé0os. Vehement and in- 
spired passion. [This topic is reserved for a separate work. | 


IIT. 4 rov oxnpdrwv widow. The due employment of 
figures. 


(x) ‘Figure of adjuration (c. xvi.). The close alliance between 
figures and sublimity (c. xvii.) 


(2) Rhetorical question (c. xvilii.). 

(3) Asyndeton (cc. xix.—xxi.). 

(4) Hyperbaton (c. xxii.) 

(5) Changes of number, person, tense, etc. (cc. xxiiii—xxvili.). 


(6) Periphrasis (cc. xxviii. xxix.). 
IV. 4 yewala dpdow. Nobility of expression. 


(1) Choice of proper and striking words (c. xxx.). 


(2) The use of familiar words (c. xxxi.). 
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(3) Metaphors (c. xxxii.), 

(4) Comparisons and Similes (c. xxxvii.; cc. xxxiiiixxxvi. 
being a digression). 

(5) Hyperbole (c. xxxviii.). 


Visa & dgudpan Kal Sidpoa civeerrs. Dignified and elevated 
composition. 


(1) Arrangement of words (c. xxxix.). 
(2) Collocation of members (c. xl.). 


[Note. III. IV. and V. may be regarded as the more technical, 
I. and II. as the more natural, sources of the sublime : viii. 1.] 


As for the Zacunae in the treatise, their number and extent and 
the chapters in which they occur have already been indicated in 
the Textual Appendix (p. 167). A conjectural attempt to supply 
them was made, early in the present century, in an ingenious 
English Essay (see Bibliographical Appendix, p. 254 infra). Refer- 
ence may also be made to Rothstein’s articles in Aermes xxu. 
and xxi1.; to Canna, Della Sublimita, pp. 77, 90, 103, 112, 118, 
165; to Meinel, Diéonysios oder Longinos Ueber das Erhabene, 
PP- 57, 58; and to Martens, De Uibello wepi vous, p. 16. Schiick’s 
Commentarii wept vious argumentum (Breslau, 1855) will also be 
found useful. Like the Avs Poetica of Horace, the epi vous has 
often been arraigned because of want of system, but for this apparent 
looseness of structure (which it is easy to exaggerate) the gaps in the 
treatise are partly responsible. And in the case neither of the 
Ars Poetica nor of the wept vous is it right to take absolutely for 
granted that the title comes from the author himself. It should 
be added that in one of the /acunae (ix. 4) the general sense of the 
missing words may be supplied from Arrian Azad, il. 25, 2: 
Tlappeviova piv éyovow ‘AdeEdvipy elretv Gre abros av ’ANéfavdpos dv 
éri tovros Wyamynge Katadvcas Tov TodEKov pyKért Tpdow Kwdvvetay, 
’"Ardgavdpov Sé Lappeviwve dmoxpivacba. ore xat aibros adv elrep 
Tlappevioy av ovtus expager. 


After this analysis of the general contents of the De Sublimitate 
it will be well to present, also in a tabular form, a complete list 
-of the authors who are mentioned in it. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF AUTHORS -MENTIONED IN THE 


Anterior to 
yoo B.C. 


700—600 B.C. 
600—500 B.C. 
500—400 B.C. 
400—300 B.C. 
300—200 B.C. 


100 B.C.—I A.D. 


- —_ 
ff fe | | SS | 





De SUBLIMITATE. 
Homer. Hesiod. [Moses.] 
Archilochus. Stesichorus. Sappho. 


[Aristeas.] Anacreon. Hecataeus. 


Pindar. Simonides. Bacchylides. Herodotus. 
Thucydides. Gorgias. Aeschylus. Sophocles. 
Euripides. Ion of Chios. Eupolis. Anstophanes. 
Xenophon. Plato. Aristotle. Theophrastus. 
Lysias. Isocrates. Demosthenes. Hyperides. 
Philistus. Theopompus. ‘Timaeus. Zoilus. 
Callisthenes.  _ Clleitarchus. Eratosthenes. 
Hegesias. Aratus. Theocritus. Apollonius 
Rhodius. 


Ammonius. Matris. 


Amphicrates. Cicero. Caecilius. Theodorus. 


Such a table shows better than words could do the wide range of 
our author’s interests, and his zeal and industry. From the earliest 


rank are absent. 


times to the beginning of our era—hardly beyond that—no century 
is unrepresented in his fragmentary work, and few authors of the first 
Poetry and prose, and almost all departments of 
prose and poetry, have come within his observation. He preserves 
passages (including an ode of Sappho) nowhere else preserved, and 
he reminds us of plays by Euripides or Eupolis, of poems by Archi- 
lochus or Simonides or Bacchylides, of speeches by Hyperides, which 
have either been lost entirely or have only recently been recovered. 
He reminds us, too, that many authors of the Greek world are 
entirely unknown to us except for a casual mention here and there. 


Thus much as to the authors. As to the quotations themselves, 


they are (where we can test them) not exact but free; often they 
appear to be made from memory. Examples of such laxity will be 
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Quoted to exemplify homely but forcible expression (xxxi. 1). 
The words cited will be found in Bergk, Poefae Lyrict Graeci', 
III. 280, obxére @pyixins (wrdAov) éxvorpépopat, where the word zrwAov 
is added by Bergk, who in his first edition suggested watdds. The 
meaning is, of course, the same in either case; but the passage in the 
wept uwous suggests that the less refined word is right. 


Apollonius ‘of Rhodes’: flor. 240 B.c.: the chief epic poet of 
Alexandria. Pauly-Wissowa 11. 126; Susemihl 1. 383. 

Nothing is quoted from Apollonius in the zepi dyous, but in 
C. xxxill. 4 reference is made to the Argonautica as a model of 
‘correctness’: éretrovye xat arrwros 5 ‘ArohAwrios év trois "Apyovavrais 
TWOLNTYS. 

Aratus flor. 270 B.c.: the chief didactic poet of Alexandria. 
Pauly-Wissowa 11. 391 ; Susemihl 1. 284. 

Quoted in illustration of 7 rev rpoodruv avtiperdberts (xxvi. 1). 
In his description of the perils of a storm he is contrasted with 
Homer (x. 6). Both these passages are taken from the Phaenomena 
(vv. 287 and 299). It will be remembered that the words rov yap 
Kat yévos éopey are quoted (Acts xvii. 28) from the Phaenomena of 
Aratus by St Paul, who was like him a Cilician; and that the poem 
was translated into Latin by Cicero in his early youth (cp. De Wat. 
Deor. ii. 41). 

The best text of the Phaenomena is that of E. Maass (Berlin, 
1893); the best English translation, that of E. Poste (London, 1880). 


Archilochus flor. 650 B.c. Iambic poet, of Paros. 

Imitation of Homer (xiii. 3). Rich and disorderly profusion 
(xxxiii. 5). Graphic description of a shipwreck (x. 7), for which see 
Bergk Poetae Lyrict Graeci* 1. 386 and Wilamowitz Hermes x. 344. 


Aristeas. Aristeas of Proconnesus: flor. 580 B.c. Wrote a 
poem on the Arimaspians (Herod. iv. 13—15, and Pausanias i, 24, 6: 
cp. Frazer’s Pausanias 1. 319, and Pauly-Wissowa 11. 877). Suidas: 
"Aptoréas Anpoxdpidos 4% KavorpoBiov, Tlpoxovvyctos, érorouws, te 
"Apysdorea xadovpeva ern: ore St toropia trav “YrepBopéwv “Apipa- 
onav, BiBdia y’. Dionysius Hal. de Zhucyd. Iud. 23: of ai 
Sacwfopevat (ypapat) mapa waow ws éxetvwy ovoat tov avdpav muote- 
ovrar: év als eicly al te Kaduou rot MiAyoiov Kat ‘Aptoréov ov. 
IIpoxovvyotov kal tov maparAyoiwy rovTos. As a point of coincidence 
with this passage of Dionys. Hal., it will be noticed that the zepi 
vous speaks vaguely of 6 7a "Apisdovea. moujoas. Possibly this 
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was one of those questions of authenticity with which the Graeco- 
Roman rhetorical schools were, to their credit, much concerned. 

The curious passage quoted from Aristeas (x. 3) is a description 
of a storm from the point of view of an inland people, probably the 
Arimaspi themselves, whose country the adventurous Aristeas had 
visited and described in hexameter verse. In the last line sea- 
sickness may possibly be indicated: cp. éuotvros rod érépov kat 
A€yovros Ta omAdyxva éxBadrA|ew in Plutarch De vitando aere alieno 
viii. Our author—with his usual range and impartiality—chooses 
Aratus a late, and Aristeas a comparatively early epic writer, for 
contrast with Homer. 

The few surviving fragments of Aristeas are printed in G. Kinkel’s 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (Lipsiae, 1877), pp. 243—247. 

Aristophanes 450—385 B.c. (approximately). 

Shows, as do Euripides and Philistus, what virtue resides in the 
skilful arrangement of ordinary words (xl. 2). 


Aristotle 384—322 B.c. 

_ The only passage of Aristotle to which reference is made (xxxil. 3) 
is one in which he had pointed out that such words as wovepei serve 
to mitigate the harshness of metaphorical expressions. It has been 
suggested that this precept of Aristotle may have had a place in the 
Poetics. For the precept, cp.'Cic. de Orat. iii. 41, 165 and Quintilian 
Inst. ‘Or. vii. 3, 37. The last passage runs thus: ‘Et si quid 
periculosius finxisse videbimur, quibusdam remediis praemuniendum 
est: Uf tta dicam, Si licet dicere, Quodam modo, Permitte mihi.’ 
(With remediis, cp. 4 yap troripnors, paciv, lara. ra roApypd, De Subd. 
xxxil. 3. Possibly Quintilian and the author are drawing on some 
common source.) 


Bacchylides flor. 475 Bc. 

In xxxiii. 5 Bacchylides is ranked below Pindar. This judgment, 
and the grounds upon which it rests, have recently been put to 
the test in an altogether unexpected way. The editio princeps of the 
-Poems of Bacchylides (edited in 1897 by F. G. Kenyon from a 
papyrus in the British Museum) has supplied an adequate basis for a 
comparison between the two poets, and the general view has been 
that—if it is fair to subject any poet to so severe a comparison—the 
critic’s judgment stands confirmed?. It seems to be implied in 

2 W. Christ, Gesch. d. griech. Litt., p. 167 (third edition, 1898) sums up thus: 


¢ Bakchylides reicht weder an Originalitat noch an Grossartigkeit der Diktion 
oder Tiefe der Gedanken an Pindar heran.’ 
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Cc. xxxill. that this and similar preferences of the author ran counter to 
the popular views of his day, and it is therefore all the more 
interesting that a witness (long silent like himself) should have arisen 
to justify him before the bar of Time, to which elsewhere (xiv. 3) he 
makes his appeal. 


Caecilius. The numerous references to Caecilius throughout 
the De Sublimitate, and especially in its first chapter, make a some- 
what detailed account of that author essential to a comprehension of 
the treatise. 

Suidas, our principal authority with regard to the life of Caecilius, 
tells us that he was a Sicilian rhetorician who practised at Rome 
in the time of Augustus Caesar, that he was according to some 
accounts of servile birth, that his original name was Archagathus, and 
that he was ‘in faith a Jew'.’ Suidas, it will be seen from the extract 
given below, adds (if the words are to be regarded as genuine) the 
surprising statement that his life extended till the advent of Hadrian, 
whose reign began more than a century after the death of Augustus. 
This inexactitude has led Blass to assume that Caecilius, the 
rhetorician, has here been confused with Q. Caecilius Niger, the 
quaestor of Verres, about whom Plutarch makes statements similar 
to those of Suidas*. It has led an earlier writer to go further still, 
and to assume the identity of the rhetorician and the quaestor®. But 
however much or however little truth there may be in these hypo- 
theses, or in C. Miiller’s conjecture (7. #. G. ul. 331 @) that his 
ancestors had been brought as slaves from Syria to Sicily, it is not 
disputed that Caecilius Calactinus taught rhetoric at Rome, wherein 
he resembled Dionysius, of whom he was in fact an intimate friend‘. 


1 Suidas, s. v. Kacxidcos* Kacxidcos (xexidcos codd.) Zexedkitwrns Kadaryriavés, 
KdaAavris 5¢ rods LexeAlas, pjrwp, cogpioretoas év ‘Pupp ext rob ZeBacrod Kaloapos 
kal ws "Adptavod, xal dard dovdwy, ws ries loropjxact, kal rpérepoy perv xadodpevos 
’Apxdyabos, rhv S5¢ Sbtav "Iovdatos. There seems little doubt (cp. Athen. vi. 272 F; 
xi. 466 A) that Kadaxrivos and Kadd«ry should be read for Kadayriayés and 
Kddavris. Archagathus, it may be added, seems to have been a specially Sicilian 
name: see G. Kaibel, Jscriptiones Graecae Stciliae, 210, 211, 212, 330 (con- 
jecturally), 376. 

2 Plut. Cie. V1I.: daredevOepixds dvOpwros, evoxos T@ lovdatt{ew, Svoua Kexfuos.— 
Friedrich Blass, Die grtechische Beredsamkeit in dem Zeitraum von Alexander bis 
auf Augustus, p. 174. But cp. Th. Reinach, Revue des Etudes Fuives, XXVI. 36. 

8 G. Buchenau, De scriptore libri rept tous, pp. 41, 42. 

4 Dionys. Hal., Zpist. ad Cn. Pompeium, p. 777 (ed. Reiske): €uot pévros cal 
To pirrdry Kaxirlpy doxet rd evOuphpara adrob (sc. Sovxvdldov) udruord ye cal 
gnr\Goat Anpoobéras. 
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Of the works of Caecilius, which may be classified under the 
two heads of History and Uiterary criticism, the present editor has 
endeavoured to give (largely by way of conjectural reconstruction) 
some account in the American Journal of Philology, xvi. pp. 303 ff. 
Among the works of literary criticism were those indicated in the 
De Sublimitate, viz. ovyypappdriov wepi tous (De Sudl. i. 1) and 
ovyypappare. trip Avaoiov (De Sudbi. xxxii. 8). In this last passage the 
plural and the preposition are to be noted. Caecilius, it seems to be 
implied, had more than once dealt with Lysias, and in the spirit of 
an advocate rather than in that of a judge. In the same thirty- 
second chapter it is also implied that Caecilius was just as extreme in 
his animosity towards Plato as in his love of Lysias. But we should 
in fairness remember that the De Sudlimitate is not without its 
polemical side. We know from another source that Caecilius was 
no mere blind and uncritical admirer of Lysias. On the contrary, 
he found fault with him on the ground that he was less skilful in the 
arrangement of arguments than in invention’. 

The work of Caecilius on the Sublime has been lost entirely, 
while that of his successor exists only in a mutilated form. It is 
impossible therefore to speak with any certainty about the relation of 
the one book to the other. We do not even know whether Caecilius 
confined (as he might almost seem to have done) his observations to 
prose-writers, and excluded the poets, who figure so largely in the 
De Sublimitate, from his survey. The references to him in the 
De Sublimitate are either direct or indirect. The direct references, 
besides those already mentioned, are the following. In the eighth 
chapter we are told that he had omitted some of the five sources 
of sublimity, xaos being particularised ; and at the end of the same 
chapter the criticism is driven home in a vigorous way. Inc. xxx. 
Caecilius is again taken to task for finding fault with the word 
dvayxopayjoa. as used by Theopompus. In the next chapter it is 
mentioned, apparently in an approving rather than in a merely 
critical spirit, that ‘with regard to the number of metaphors to be 
employed, Caecilius seems to assent to the view of those who lay it 
down that two, or at the most three, should be ranged together in the 
same passage.’ Finally, when in c. iv the author is illustrating the 
vice of /rigidity from the writings of the historian Timaeus, he excuses 
himself from a lengthy enumeration of examples on the ground that 
‘most of them have already been quoted by Caecilius.’ 


1 Phot., Cod. 262, p. 489 B, 13. 
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Thus the direct references are, as usually happens when a new 
writer is treating a subject previously handled by some one else, of a 
rather controversial nature. But this is not all. The general con. 
tents of the treatise, and its sequence, or want of sequence, seem 
sometimes to be influenced by the fact that the author had the book | 
of Caecilius before him, and assumed the same of his reader or 
readers. This is probably the explanation of the rather abrupt way 
in which some of the literary illustrations make their appearance. 
And we may possibly include among indirect allusions to Caecilius 
such expressions as Tov yedpovra i in c. xxxvi. 3, and the words 6 rots | 
xpyeropootew éritipav inc. il. 3. It has also been maintained that 
in c, ii. x the word dyof should be understood of Caecilius, but 
this does not seem altogether probable. There is a more likely 
instance in xxix. 1%. 

Callisthenes. Writer of history: flor. 300 p.c. Pupil and 
nephew of Aristotle. Wrote “EAAyv«d (probably covering the years 
387—357 B.c.) and Ilepouxa. Pape-Benseler, Griechische Ligennamen, 
604. W. Christ, Gesch. d. griech. Litt.” 363. 

Mentioned in the epi tyovs iil. 2 together with Cleitarchus, and 
as an example of the same vices of style. 














Cicero b. 106 n.c., d. 43 B.c. 

Comparison between Cicero and Demosthenes (xii. 4), for the 
significance of which see p. 10 supra.—‘ The comparison instituted 
between Cicero and Demosthenes is really masterly in its way, 
Pointing out that the grandeur of the Greek orator has something 
‘abrupt’ about it, while the Roman excels in diffusiveness (vers), 
he compares the former to a lightning flash which carries all before 
it in a straight line, while Cicero resembles the spreading fire that 
advances more leisurely and consumes all things round about it on 
its way. This comparison most felicitously expresses the directness 
and impetus of Demosthenes, and the diffusiveness, the Umsichgeretfen 
of Cicero.’ J. B. Bury, in Classical Review, 1. 301.—Section 5 in 


1 On the whole question see M. Rothstein in Hermes, XxX111. 1—20; L. Martens, 
De Libella Tlepi “Tyous, Bonnae, 1877; Morawski, Quaestiones Quintilianeae, 
Posnaniae, 1874, and De Dionysit et Caectlit Studiis Rhetoricis in Rheintsches ; 
Museum, XXXIV., pp. 370 seqq.; Burckhardt, Caecili Rhetoris Fragmenta, Basileae, 
1863; Weise, Quaestiones Caecilianae, Berolini, 1888; F. Caccialanza, Cecilio da 
Calatte el’ Ellenismo a Roma nel secolo di Augusto in Rivista di Filologia, XVII. 
1—73. Brzoska’s admirable article on Caec#/ivs in Pauly-Wissowa is the latest 
and most exhaustive contribution to the subject. 
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€, xii. is interesting as well as section 4. It seems to show that the 
author of the 7. vy. had, notwithstanding his modest disclaimer, some 
considerable knowledge of the contents of Cicero’s works. 


Cleitarchus. Like Callisthenes, a writer of history; flor. 300 B.c. 
One of the historians of Alexander the Great. Pape-Benseler, 671 ; 
W. Christ, 363. 

Bombast is attributed to him in the m. wy. iii. 2. The judgment 
is confirmed by Demetrius (rep! épayveias, ad f.) who mentions that 
Cleitarchus had described a wasp in words some of which were more 
appropriate to the Erymanthian boar: xaravéyerat pev, dyoi, tiv 
Opewvnv, eloimrarar dé els tas xoidas Spis.—It seems hitherto to have 

€scaped notice that the frigidity of Cleitarchus’ style is similarly 
Condemned in the Khetoric of Philodemus the Epicurean : [yw xpd]- 
Tépoyv 6 tt TOU KXerrapyeiov, frigidius vel Clitarchico sermone, Herculan. 
Volum. x1. 37. 
Demosthenes b. 383, d. 322 B.c. 
Compared with Cicero, xii. 4; with Hyperides xxxiv. 1—4. 
Rawaked with Homer, Plato, and Thucydides, as one of the supreme 
M&cilels (xiv. 1, 2). 


“The citations are many :— 


¢. Aristocr. 113 —De Subl, i. 3. 
¢. Artstog. 1. 27 — » XXVil. 3. 
de Corona 18 — +; XXIV. I. 
“ 169 — » X. 7. 
= 188 — 5 XXXIX. 4. 
208 — » XV1. 2, 33 XVI. 2. 
2096 = i XXXil. 2. 
in Midiam 72 — 5 ami 2, 2) 3. 
Philipp.t.1t0 and 44—  ,, XVI. I. 
c. Timocr. 208 — 5 XV. 9. 


The qualities illustrated are such as the orator’s skill shown in 
Y&4¥ious ways,—in the selection of particulars, in the use of questions 
22. asyndeta, in rapid transitions, etc. We are told that Demosthenes 

in hyperbata (xxii. 3). In xxxviii. 1 the following words are 
{™4Oted as an example of tasteless hyperbole: «i mi rov eyxepahov 
tals mTépvats cpremexoraévoy opeire. The words occur in the 
de Halonneso 45 (cirep vpeis Tov éyxepadov ey tots Kporadots Kai 
FN ey rails mrepvais KaTarerarnpevov gopetre); and we should like 
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much to know whether our author, who is interested in questiormy 
of authenticity (cp. ix. 5), ascribed the de Hail. to Demosthene- = 
More probably he was of the same opinion as Libanius after hin—w 
kat pnv Kat TO éri tee pyOev od puxpov paptipiov rov vodoy dime 
Tov Aoyov ‘eirep Upeis Tov eyxépadov év Tols KpoTados Kat py év Tae, 
arépvas Katarerarnuévov opeire.” 6 piv yap Anpocbéys cuwG 
mappynoia. xpyoba, rovro St vBpis éori Kai AowWopia pérpov odK exoves; 
(Libanii Argumentum 2). Modern critics also are inclined to regarc¢ 
the speech as spurious, together with ¢. Avistog. 1. and 1. 

In xxxiv. 3 it is said of Demosthenes : &6a. pév yeAotos evar Biclerac 
kal aorelos, ov yéAwra Kwet padAov 7 xatayeAara (and then follows a 
comparison with another orator which will be noticed under Hyerides). 
Burke and Demosthenes had much in common in this as in other 
respects : ‘ His (Burke’s) banter is nearly always ungainly, his wit blunt, 
as Johnson said of it, and very often unseasonable. We feel that 
Johnson must have been right in declaring that, though Burke was 
always in search of pleasantries, he never made a good joke in his 
life.’ John Morley, Burke, p. 212. Mr Morley adds: ‘As is usual 
with a man who has not true humour, Burke is also without true 
pathos. The thought of wrong or misery moved him less to pity for 
the victim than to anger against the cause.’ Cp. S. H. Butcher, 
Demosthenes, pp. 161, 2. 

The minute discussion in xxxix. 4 upon the order of words ina 
sentence can be illustrated from Dionysius of Halicarnassus. An 
obvious modern parallel of a burlesque character is that supplied by 
the variations played upon the words Belle marquise, vos beaux yeux 
me font mourir d'amour in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 


Eratosthenes b. 276, d. 194 B.c. Alexandrian geographer 
and polymath. Among his accomplishments he included poetry, 
and wrote an elegy LEvrigone, suggested by the story of Icarius, 
his daughter Erigone, and his faithful dog Maera. The best special 
studies of the poem are those of E. Hiller, Zvatosthenis carminum 
religuiae (Lipsiae, 1872), pp. 94—114; and of E. Maass, in 
Kiessling and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s Philologische Untersuchungen 
VI. pp. 59—138. 

The Zrigone is described (xxxiii. 5) as womparioy apwprrov. 

Eupolis. Athenian comic poet: flor. 415 B.c. | 

From the Dem# of Eupolis are quoted (in xvi. 3) the two lines: 

ob yap pa tTHv Mapabdn rHv enn paxnv 
Xaipwv Tis avrav Toupov adyuvel Kéap. 
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It is worth noting that the phrase evkAcéas orépavos in th « 
De Subi. xiii. 4 seems to be a reminiscence of a line in the Antiofa 
cai tavra Spav | xaddAwrov ees orépavoy evxdcias aei (Fr. 46, Wagn. 
just as the words xdv dpovcos }} mavramace (xxxix. 2) recall the ver== 
of the Sthenoboea, “Epws SiSdoxe xdy dpovoos 7 TO mpiv, and as th- 
metaphor év Baxxevpac. vygdew avayxatov (xvi. 4) seems suggeste= 
by é& Baxxeipaow oto’ 7 ye oudpwv ov SiapGapyoera (Bacchae 31'— 
In xliv. 12 the words xpdrurrov elxy tatr’ éav are from the Ziet= 
379, Kpariorov elxy tadr’ dav adepeva. 

The estimate of the poetry of Euripides in cc. xv. and xl iss 
good example of the author’s critical method. He gives Euripie¥, 
full credit for his strong points (such as his power of affecting the 
imagination and his skill in handling common words), while he does 
not conceal the limitations which he finds in him. There is no 
carping, and at the same time there is no fear of meeting that 
current of popular approval which had long set strongly in favour of 
Euripides. This same honest independence has led the author to 
choose his examples for censure, as well as for praise, from all times 
and all ranks; and it is one of his most striking merits to have done so. 

For the effective use of ordinary words by Euripides, cp. Arist. 
Riet. iii. 2: xr€wrreras § eb, édv ris ex rHs eiwOvias Suadéxrov éxdeywr 
ouvriGj- Srep Evpuridins wovet xai vrddeg~e mparos. See also Dionys. 
Hal., de Comp. Verb., xxiii. 

Gorgias. Rhetorician, of Leontini in Sicily. Flor. 440 B.c. 

Instances of bombast are quoted from Gorgias: tavry Kai a Tov 
Acovrivov Topyiov yeAadrat ypadovros ‘Eépéns 6 trav Tepowv Zevs, 
Kat ‘ydres éuyuxo. tador’ (iii. 2). Cp. Hermogenes (Spengel’s 
Rhetores Gracti, Wi. 292): mapa 8€ rots vrofdAots rovros coduTais 
wapmro\Aa evpos ays taous te yap euypixous Tovs yiras Néyovow, 
Gvrep elol padiora agiot, kal dAXa Twa Yuxpevovrat wapzroAAa. 

Hecataeus. Hecataeus of Miletus, the early historian and 
geographer. Flor. 520 Bc. For a full account of him see Giacomo 
Tropea, Ecateo da Mileto (Messina, 1896). 

Hecataeus furnishes (De Swud/. xxvii. 2) an example of rapid 
change from (grammatical) person to person, from narrative to 
allocution. ; 


Hegesias. Hegesias of Magnesia.. Rhetorician: flor. 270BC. 
Susemihl 11. 464; Blass, Griech. Bereds., 27 ff.; Baudat, Etude sur 
Denys @’ Halicarnasse, pp. 3, 45, 55. Some instructive remarks on 
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the finest monuments of antiquity. Till now, I was acquainted only 
with two ways of criticising a beautiful passage : the one, to shew, by 
an exact anatomy of it, the distinct beauties of it, and whence they 
sprung ; the other, an idle exclamation, or a general encomium, which 
leaves nothing behind it. Longinus has shewn me that there is 
a third. He tells me his own feelings upon reading it; and tells 
them with such energy, that he communicates them. I almost 
doubt which is most sublime, Homer's Battle of the Gods, or 
Longinus’s Apostrophe to Terentianus upon it.’ (Edward Gibbon, 
Journal, Sept. 3, 1762.) The J/iad and the Odyssey appeal as 
strongly (if a modern parallel may be adduced) to the author of the 
De Sublimitate as do Milton and the Book of Job to the author of 
the Sublime and Beautiful. 

Over and above those already quoted, other references to Homer 
will be found in ix. 7, 10—15; x. 3; Xxiil. 3, 43 xiv. 1, 2.—The 
passage from the Odyssey x. 251 is also eulogised (and for the same 
reason) by Eustathius, who no doubt reflects Alexandrian views: 
wahov & év rovros Kal 7 dovvéderos eioBody. Coincidences of this kind 
recall the remark in c, ix. 8: woAAots 5 xpd yydiv 6 roros éfelpyacrat. 

Hyperides. Attic orator. Date of death, 322 B.c. : 

The first allusion to Hyperides in the De Swé/. (xv. 10) is 
prompted by a well-known saying of his, one which is also found in 
Plut. Mora/ia 849 A: airwpévwv b€ twov airov ws wapiddvra woddods 
vopmous év To Wydhiocpat, "Erecxoret, épy, por ta, Maxedovwy dria, Kal 
ovK éya 7d Yjdicpa eypawa, 7 8 ev Xaipwveia payy In c. xxxiv. 
Hyperides is compared at length with Demosthenes, and reference is 
made to three of his productions,—the A/henogenes, the Phryne (see 
Athen. 590 £ and Quintil. x. 5, 2), and the De/facus (cp. Hermog. 
ap. Speng. 11. 288, éret cat ra év AnAtaxd rot “Yrepidou rowrixdis 
paAdAov cat pvbixds eipyra). With wévraddos (xxxiv. 1), cp. [Plat.] 
Erast. 135 ©. 

The Athenogenes has recently reappeared in one of those papyrus 
rolls from Egypt which have helped to illustrate the wept vous and to 
enhance our faith in its critical estimates. The speech was printed, 
for the first time, in the course of the years 1891 and 1892 from 
@ papyrus acquired by the Museum of the Louvre in 1888; and 
although the text is incomplete, enough remains whereby to form 
a conception of the entire composition. ‘The recovery of the speech 
against Athenogenes is especially welcome, because there is excellent 
reason to believe that in it we have a thoroughly characteristic 
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specimen of that class of oratory in which Hyperides especially 
excelled. The author of the treatise De Sudlimitate couples it with 
the defence of Phryne as an example of a manner in which Hyperides 
was superior even to Demosthenes. As an advocate in a social 
cause céleébre, or in any matter which required light and delicate 
handling, Hyperides was unequalled ; and we are now in a far better 
position than formerly to judge of the character of his genius’ (F. G. 
Kenyon, Ayperides: Ovations against Athenogenes and Philippides, 


p. xv.). 


Ion. Ion of Chios. Tragic poet: flor. 440 B.c. Besides 
tragedies, Ion wrote elegies, hymns, dithyrambs, and (in prose) a 
book of travels and a history. 

Correct poet as he is, he cannot for a moment be compared 
to Sophocles (c. xxxili. 5). 


Isocrates b. 436, d. 338 B.c. 


An instance of puerile hyperbole is adduced (xxxviii. 2) from the 
Panegyric § 8 of Isocrates. In xxi. 1 it is effectively shown how, by 
the addition of connecting particles, the followers of Isocrates (o 
"Iooxpareto.) would be likely to enfeeble a forcible passage of 
Demosthenes.—In iv. 2 the author cites, as an example of frigidity, 
a passage in which Timaeus had described Alexander as spending 
fewer years in the conquest of Asia than Isocrates spent in the com- 
position of his Panegyric. Oavpacry. ye tov Maxeddvos 4 apos tiv 
codiurryv ovyxpuns is the caustic comment of our author, who cannot 
away with the bookish parallels which so readily offer themselves to 
the literary man. 


Lysias flor. 400 B.c. 

Lysias, the Attic orator, is an important figure in the wept wovs, 
inasmuch as the treatise hinges upon the author’s preference for the 
style of Plato, as compared with that of Lysias preferred by Caecilius 
éy rois trép Avoiov ovyypéppaow (xxxil. 8). Caecilius was, it is 
alleged, moved by an unreasoning animosity against Plato. Our 
author, while admitting (xxxiv. 2) that Lysias has dperas re xal 
xaptras of his own, decides the question by reference to his main 
principle that elevation is to be sought even at the price of occasional 
error. That principle, he clearly thought, called for special emphasis 
in his own age, when writers were more likely to fall into the extreme 
of lifelessness than to run into the opposite extreme of exuberance. 
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Matris. Matris of Thebes. A rhetorician ; of uncertain date, 
say 200 B.C.; wrote an éyxwutoy “Hpaxdéovs (Athen. x. 412 B); 
showed the faults of the Asiatic manner. Susemihl, 1. 469. 

Of the same class as Amphicrates and Hegesias (De Swd/., iii. 2). 

Moses. The reference (ix. 9) to the Hebrew scriptures in a 
Greek classic is so interesting and remarkable that it demands a brief 
discussion with special reference to the doubts which scholars have 
at various times cast upon its authenticity. Among the doubters 
have been Franciscus Portus in the sixteenth century, Daniel 
Wyttenbach in the eighteenth, and Leonhard Spengel’ and Louis 
Vaucher* in our own century. The views of the two last critics 
invite particular attention, and it will be convenient to consider those 
of Vaucher first. 

Vaucher’s judgment, upon this point as upon others, is somewhat 
warped by his prepossessions. His object, throughout his ingenious 
but unconvincing book, is to prove that Plutarch is the author of 
the De Sudblimitate. And with this theory the quotation from Genesis 
but ill accords, in view of Plutarch’s general attitude towards the 
Jews and of the absence of any direct reference to the Jewish scrip- 
tures in his accepted works. This preoccupation led Vaucher to 
emphasise unduly the fact that the passage is not found in P 2036, 
which at this point has lost eight leaves, of which however the first 
and the last are preserved in the remaining MSS. These two leaves 
(of which the latter embraces ix. 9) appear in all the editions of the 
De Sublimitate. ‘This is true of that of Vaucher himself. He prints 
the words they contain in full. Section 9, however, he places in 
brackets. And yet, as far as manuscript authority goes, that section 
stands or falls with those other sections which rest upon the same 
evidence. And all these are so characteristic in themselves, and fit 
so perfectly into their context, that it is impossible to doubt their 
authenticity. They begin with an enumeration of the five sources of 
sublimity, and they end by giving the larger half of an extract from 
Homer, of which the concluding words (é d€ dade Kai dAercor) 
appear duly at the point where P resumes. 

Spengel’s attitude is more consistent. He too brackets the 
passage (Rhetores Graeci, 1. pp. xvi. and 255). But it is to be noted 

1 Specimen Emendationum in Cornelisum Tacitum, Monachii, 1852. 

® Etudes Critiques sur le Traité du Sublime et sur les Ecrits de Longin, Geneve, 
1854. Spengel’s view has been reaffirmed lately by J. C. Vollgraff in Mnemosyne 
JV. S., 1898, XXVI. pp, 123, 4. 
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that he does not reject the words on the ground of insufficient 
documentary support. It is not the external, but the internal 
evidence, that causes him to regard the section as an interpolation. 
The words do not seem to him to be at home in their surroundings. 
He would no doubt have agreed with F. A. Wolf, whom however he 
does not quote, that they seem to have ‘ fallen from the skies’.’ 

But a glance at the context will show that the degree of abrupt- 
ness with which the passage is introduced has been greatly ex- 
aggerated, and certainly need awaken little surprise when found 
in a work which is by no means free from digression and parenthesis. 
And in truth the abruptness would in some respects be greater if the 
passage were away. The general subject of the ninth chapter is 
nobility of nature as a source of lofty diction. Quoting one of his. 
own best things in a somewhat off-hand manner, like a true critic, 
the author says at the beginning of the chapter: ‘In some other 
place I have written to this effect: “ Sublimity is the echo of a 
great soul.”’ (yéypada Tov Kal érépwht ro rowitTov: tos pweyadodpo- 
auvns amyjynpa, ix. 2.) This train of thought he illustrates chiefly, 
but not entirely, from Homer. Outside Homer, there is in the 
sections we possess (and it must be remembered that six leaves are 
missing) a reference to a celebrated saying of Alexander, and another 
to a poem attributed to Hesiod. It is important to call attention to 
these particulars because the critics have sometimes spoken as if the 
whole chapter were filled with Homer. And when the Homeric passages 
come, they have a certain unity ; they all speak of manifestations of 
the divine power under various shapes ; they end with a reference to 
the divine greatness and purity, and the divine control over the 
elements. Into this unity the passage from Genesis enters naturally, 
and after it there comes, by a similarly natural transition, a reference 
to deeds of heroic men as depicted in Homer (ix. 10). Now Spengel 
would have us believe that section 9 is but a marginal comment— 
the work of some Christian or Jew—on Ajax’ call for light, as 
quoted in section ro. We cannot deny that such a gloss, singularly 
inept though it would be, might conceivably have been entered in 
the margin, and from thence have been transferred into the text at 
the wrong point. But to this doubly improbable possibility most 
impartial judges will prefer the likelihood that the passage stands 
where it was first placed. And it may be added that the hand of the 


1 FP. A. Wolf, Vordesungen tiber die Alterthumswissenschaft, 1. 330: ‘Diese 
Stelle fallt wie vom Himmel hinein,’ 
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author of the treatise seems clearly revealed in minute points of 
wording, such as the ravry xai (cp. ix. 4) with which the passage 
is introduced’. 

Another objection raised, on internal grounds, to the quotation 
is that it is not only unexpected but inexact. The first portion of the 
divine fiat differs slightly, and the second differs altogether, from the 
original as we know it. The question, indeed, suggests itself whether 
the passage can—with reference to any original known to us—properly 
be described as ‘a quotation’ at all. It reproduces the substance 
rather than the precise form of three verses at the beginning of 
Genesis. The verses may be transcribed here from the most recent 
edition of the Septuagint version, though we ought not to take it for 
granted that the author had that version in his mind or before his 
eyes, nor yet that he is echoing a Hebrew text in every way identical 
with ours. I 3: xat clrev 6 Beds TemmOjrw dus: xai eyévero pis. 
I. 9: xat elrev & Beds SuvayPjrw ro vdwp To troKxatw Tov oipavoi eis 
guvaywyiv play, cai opOyrw 4 Epa: Kal éyévero ovrws. 10: Kal 
éxadeoev 0 Geos ryv Enpav yyv?. Such ‘conflations’ are not unnatural 
when words are quoted from memory, and they are specially common 
in our author. Two examples, in which lines from different books of 
the //ad are combined, will be found in sections 6 and 8 of this 
very chapter. It has been further suggested that, here as elsewhere, 
the author has been influenced, unconsciously no doubt, by his love of 
rhythm and parallelism :— 

yevéoOw das, xai éyévero. 

yevéoOw ij, xai éyévero’. 
But this and all similar suggestions, however interesting, must be 
subject to the reservation that we do not know the exact nature 
of the source upon which the author is drawing. 

It is necessary, moreover, to bear in mind that the more inexact 
the quotation, the less reason will there be for regarding the passage 


1 The question of the sublimity of the passage need hardly now be raised since 
it may be regarded as having been settled in the once famous controversy in which 
Boileau routed Huet and Leclerc. (See Boileau, @uzres (edition of 1748), 111. 
pp- 384 ff.) Even a ‘bare idea,’ to use our author’s phrase, may be sublime. 
Brevity and simplicity, he implies, so far from being inconsistent with sublimity, 
are of its very essence. 

2 Or should we see a reflexion of i. 3, 6, rather than of i. 3. 9, 10? 

3 J. Freytag, De Anonymi xepl Gyous sublimi genere dicendi. Hildesheim, 1897. 
P. 77. 
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as an interpolation. Only a Jew, or a Christian, would have beer— 
likely to interpolate it, and Jew or Christian would have done them 
work with care and accuracy. Besides, such an interpolator woulem 
hardly have been content with describing Moses as ‘no ordinar— 
man.’ Altogether, the arguments in favour of the theory of interp-— 
lation seem weak and precarious. The manuscript attestation x, 
adequate ; the passage harmonises with the context; the freedom 77 

quotation is like our author and unlike an interpolator. 

It remains, however, to glance at certain difficulties, of an 

4 priori nature, which have been thought to attend this reference to 
the Jewish lawgiver in the work of a Greek writer. It has already 
been mentioned that Portus (1511—1581 A.D.) was the first scholar 
to express misgivings with regard to the authenticity of the section. 
In his day, and for long afterwards, the traditional ascription of the 
treatise to the historical Longinus was undisputed. But Portus 
thought it unlikely that the Longinus of history would be acquainted 
with the Jewish scriptures. In this view he has not found many to 
follow him. For was not Longinus a pupil of the leading Neopla- 
tonists at Alexandria, and has not he himself ranked ‘Paul of Tarsus’ 
high in the hierarchy of Greek oratorical genius’? 

But this is not all, for the commentator Schurzfleisch of Witten- 
berg has furnished an independent suggestion, with the design of 
removing the difficulty, if difficulty there be. In view of the wider 
acceptance which Schurzfleisch’s suggestion has gained since an 
earlier date has been claimed for the treatise, it is important to 
observe that it was made by him as far back as the year 1711, when 
no one had begun to doubt that Longinus was the author. His 
words are worth quoting: ‘Longinus fortasse non tam septuaginta 
seniores legit, quam hoc exemplum a Caecilio rhetore, qui ryv Sdgay 
"Iovdatos codes 7a “EAAnvixa vocatur a Suida, mutuatus est?” He 
thus threw out the pregnant hint that the illustration may have been 
taken, not directly from the Septuagint, but from Caecilius. Caecilius 
is described, in Suidas’ biographical notice of him, as ‘in faith a Jew’ 

It is, therefore, quite possible, as Schurzfleisch saw, that the author, 
whose treatise takes a similar work by Caecilius as its starting-point, 


1 The reference of course is to the fragment (if it is to be regarded as genuine) 
given, e.g., by Vaucher, Etudes, p. 309. ; 

2 Schurzfleischius, Animadversiones ad Dionysii Longini wept byous comments 
tionem, Vitembergae, 1711. P. 23. 

3 rhy ddtav ’Iovdatos. 
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may have borrowed this Hebraic illustration of sublimity from him. 
Thus viewed, the extract may be regarded as a vague recollection, and 
reproduction, of Caecilius. The suggestion is now generally accepted. 
But while the theory may be regarded as highly probable, we ought 
at the same time to recognise that the author’s general conception of 
Moses does not seem to be entirely based upon this fragment of his 
writings. The very words ‘no ordinary man’ seem to imply some 
independent knowledge extending beyond this isolated quotation. 
The writer possesses the general knowledge that he is dealing with 
‘the Jewish lawgiver,’ whose actual name seemingly he does not 
think his readers will require. He possesses also the particular 
knowledge that the passage is to be found ‘at the very beginning of 
his laws.’ It may further be noted that he appears to direct special 
attention to the sublimity of the passage by his somewhat rhetorical 
use of the interrogative pronoun in introducing it. 

Thus far the truth of the traditional belief that Longinus was the 
author has, for the sake of argument, been assumed. But the passage 
under review must, if its authenticity is to be placed beyond question, 
be shown to harmonise with the view now widely accepted that the 
treatise belongs not to the third century but to the first. At this 
point the likelihood of the author’s obligation in this as in other 
matters to Caecilius comes again to our aid; and the likelihood 
is perhaps all the greater if the author followed him closely in time 
as well as in general treatment. But independently of this, it would 
not be difficult to show that the Graeco-Roman world of the first 
century was no stranger to the history and the antiquities of the 
Jews’. 

Wolf, in the course of the passage already cited, admitted this. He 
thought that the section was probably a gloss by a Christian, though 
he would not expel it from the text, especially as the text itself was 
so fragmentary. But he states expressly that he does not base 
his scepticism on the inherent improbability of any reference to 
Moses. ‘The name of Moses, as he remarks, occurs even in Strabo’s 
writings; and he might have added, in those of Diodorus Siculus 
und earlier writers still’. 


1 This point was emphasised (Phtlologus 1. pp. 630, 631: year 1846) by 
3. Roeper. 

2 Cp. Th. Reinach, 7extes d’auteurs Grecs et Romains relatifs au Fudaisme, pp. 
14 ff.; Pape-Benseler, Griechische Eigennamen, p. 969; J. Freudenthal, /ellenis- 
tsche Studien, 11. pp. 177 ff. 
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The question of early references to, or quotations from, the 
Old Testament in Greek writers deserves more attention than it 
seems hitherto to have received. Hatch’s Assay on Early Quota- 
tions from the Septuagint does not profess to be more than its title 
implies. Ryle’s Philo and Holy Scripture is exhaustive within 
its field; but the example it sets needs to be followed in 
other directions. In his introduction Ryle states with truth that 
*Philo’s testimony to the Septuagint text has the twofold value of 
being earlier, by more than two centuries, than our earliest extant 
MS.; and of being derived from a non-Christian, a Graeco-Judaic, 
source, separate in time and character from the great mass of other 
evidence,’ ‘The present section (especially in the light of the con- 
jecture that Caecilius is its parent) possesses a somewhat parallel 
interest, an interest which is in some respects not less but greater 
because of the want of exact correspondence between the passage 
and any original known to us. 

It is important, once more, to notice not only the words contained 
in the section, but also the way in which they are introduced. They 
are attributed to 6 rav “Iovdaiwy Oecpobérys, a designation which 
corresponds closely with the words (6 rav "Iovéaiwy voyobérgs Mwvays) 
with which Philo himself introduces a quotation from the opening of 
Genesis. Further, they are said to be found ‘at the very beginning 
of the laws.’ Similarly, Philo denotes the Pentateuch by the term 
oi vouor, though he more commonly refers to it as 6 vonos or 7 voso- 
Gecia’. 

But the resemblances which the treatise affords with the writings 
of Philo do not end with this passage. They include the remarkable 
coincidence noted in the Introduction (p. 13 supra). Similarly, but 
not so convincingly, 7798¢ xdxeioe dyyurtpodus avrirmupevor (De Suédi. 
xxii. 1) may be compared with avOeAxopevos mpds Exarépov pépous woe 
caxeire (Philo, De Vita Mosis, ili. p. 678). And the likeness is seen 
in single words as well as in clauses. In the section just quoted 
from the De Sudblimitate, we note the Philonic word ecippos, and 
others elsewhere such as éwd\An\os, KatacKeAerevw, mpoxocpanua, 
payeipetov, tporvroypapew. And the word ro yAwrroxopov, used of a— 


1 Ryle, op. cit. pp. xix., xx.—Reference should also be made to passages quotedill 
by Th. Reinach, 7extes d’auteurs, etc., pp. 18, 82, 361. The first passage is off 
special interest, particularly if the very early date claimed for it is correct. In im 
‘the end of ‘the laws’ seems to mean the end of Leviticus: mpooyéypawra 6¢ kos 
Tots vouots €wl redevrijs Ort Mwoijs dxotoas roi Geol rdde hé-yeu rots "lovdalors. 
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‘cage’ in De Sud/. xliv. 5, has a distinct affinity with the Septuagint, 
and also (at a later date) with Aquila, additions to whose remains 
have lately been discovered and issued’. 

The points of contact between the author of the epi vWous and 
the Jews are not, however, confined even to Moses, Caecilius, and 
Philo. There is also Josephus, who has referred to Moses in terms 
(quoted in the Introduction p. 12 supra) almost identical with those 
used in De Sudb/. ix.9. There is also Theodorus, mentioned in iii. 5, 
who had possibly been one of the author's teachers in rhetoric, and who 
himself sprang from Gadara in Syria. And it is hardly necessary to 
add that the subjugation of Judaea by Pompey, and the provision by 
Alexandria of a common meeting-ground for Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans, must have multiplied points of contact in ways altogether 
unknown to us. 

Mommsen, indeed, goes so far as to suggest that the author may 
himself possibly have been a Jew. He speaks of the treatise as one 
of the finest works of literary criticism surviving from antiquity, 
as written in the early days of the empire by an unknown author, 
and as the production, if not of a Jew, yet of a man who revered 
Moses and Homer alike (Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, v. 494). 
But against this tentative suggestion of Jewish origin must be 
set the general tone and character of ix. 9, and the fact that in 
xii. 4, when about to compare Cicero and Demosthenes, the author 
uses the words, ‘if we as Greeks are at liberty to form an opinion 
upon the pomnt’.’ If a Jew, he must have been a most highly 
Hellenised Jew. 


Philistus. Philistus of Syracuse, the historian. Began his 
Suxelixa about the yeas 386 Bc.; perished when supporting 
Dionysius II. against Dion in 357 »¢.; an imitator of Thucydides, 
whence termed pusillus Thucydides by Cicero (ad Q. Fr. ii. 53, 4) 

According to the De Sul. (x1. 2), Philistus possessed, in common 
with Aristophanes and Euripides, the powa f making odimary 
words effective through the artistic skill with whxh they were Lond 
together.—See furthers Freeman, Staly, 111. 597 £ 


2 F.C. Borket’s Fragpecet: of the Leck of Keng: acwding ts the Pronslation 
of Aquila, frome MS. formerly ta the Crmtze a Casre. “sansiige, 16.) 

2 xg: dani pw os EB digsis pera 7:4 tan. Cy. ih At watt Cases 
and section fhe me <6 fle wiets § psy i trepe: mi coving Leia. 
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Pindar b., 522, d. 448 B.c. 

In xxxili. 5 Pindar is preferred to Bacchylides, in the same way 
as Sophocles to Ion of Chios. See further under Bacchy/fides and 
Sophocles. 

It seems likely that, in a vexed passage of c. xxxv. (obd¢ ray ris 
Airvys Kparjpwv afiobavpacrérepov vopifouer, ys ai dvaxoal aérpous 
te é Bvod Kai drovs 6yOovs dvadépover Kal worapous éviore Tov 
ynyevois éxeivov cai atrov povov mpoxéovew mupds, xxxv. 4), we have 
a reminiscence of Pyth, 1. 21—24:— 

Tas épev-yovrat piv arAdrov mupos ayvérarat 
é puxdv mayal- morapoi & duépaw piv mpoyéorre poor 
KTPou 
alfwy's aX" év dppvaucw wérpas 
doivurca xvdtvdopéva PAOE és Babeiav déper wovtov wiaxa 
ow mard-yy. 
Our author would appear to offer us a somewhat bald prose para- 
phrase of this passage, representing mupds dyvorara: éx puyav mayai 
by worapovs yyyevots éxeivou Kal av’tov movov mupos. The awkward 
collocation avrot povov finds, therefore, its explanation in ayvorara, 
unless indeed we are to suppose that awAdrov or some such word has 
been changed by the scribes into avrov povov. 

Plato b. 427, d. 347 B.c. 

Plato is among the four authors (the other three being Homer, 
Herodotus, and Demosthenes) who are oftenest quoted in the 
De Sublimitate. These are the citations, the area from which they 
are selected being—it will be seen—somewhat limited :— 


Timaeus 65 C—De Sub/. xxxii. 5. 


2” 69 — ” ” 
” 72 C— "7 + 
” 74 4— iF ” 
” 74 B— ” ” 
” 74 D— 9 ” 
7 77 co ” ” 
” 78 E— ” ” 
9 80E— 3, ” 


” 85 E— ” ” 
Leges F4AIC— ,, iv. 6. 

” 773 C— ” XXXIl. 7: 

” 778 _ ” iv. 6. 


NA be id 


404, 
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Leges 801 B—De Subl. xxix. 1. 
Menex. 236D— _,, XXVIil. 2. 
” 245D— » XxIll. 4. 
Phaedr. 264C— ,, XXXVI. 2. 
Resp. 586a— ,, xiii, I. 
» 573E— ,,  xliv. 7". 
Plato sometimes is at fault (as one or two of these citations are 
intended to show), but what—asks the author—are his shortcomings 
when compared with his divine perfections*? 

With the passage of the Zeges (801 B) should be compared 
Aristoph. P/uz. 1191 and in both cases IAotrov should be written 
with a capital letter. 

Whatever the view of Caecilius may have been, his contemporary 
and friend Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Zp. ad Pomp. 760 and 76s, 
De admir. vi dicendi in Demosth. 966) presents some points of 
agreement with our author. 


Sappho flor. 600 B.c. 

Not the least of the debts we owe to two distinguished literary 
critics of the Roman Empire—Dionysius Halicarnassensis and our 
author—is that they have transmitted to posterity the two most 
considerable extant fragments of Sappho’s poetry, the one preserving 
the Ode to Aphrodite 

TlocxcAcOpov’ abdvar’ *Adpodira, 
the other the Ode to Anactoria as it is traditionally entitled 
Paiveral pow xyvos isos Oeoiov. 


The former is quoted (Dionys. Hal, De Comp. Verd., xxiii.) in 
illustration of the musical structure (so to say) of a perfect poem, 
—of the subtle harmony in it of words with thoughts. The latter 
is given (De Sud/. x. 1, 2) as an example of the choice and grouping 
of the most striking manifestations of a passion such as that of love. 
Thus both Dionysius and our author wish to exemplify ovvOects, 
but ovvGeors in a different sense, in the former case the reference 


1 With veorroroetra: (xara rods copous, i.e. secundum Platonem) cp. Pl. Rep. 
(l.c.) dpa ovx dydryxn ras per éwcOuplas Body wuKvds re kal opodpas évveveorreupévas ; 
‘The passage is imitated by Longinus de Sudlim. xliv. 7, where a poetical image is 
converted into a rhetorical figure,’ Jowett and Campbell, Ref. vol. Il. p. 412. 

2 c. xxxvi. 3. Such passages as xiii. 2 and xiv. r show clearly the relation in 
which the author stands to Plato: he is under his spell, or rather under his 


inspiration. 
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being more particularly to éyéuara, in the latter to axpa Ayppara, 
The epi twovs does indeed deal with ovv@eors as understood by 
Dionysius, but not till. cc. xxxix. ff. 

The following passages of Plutarch refer to the same Ode: 
Eroticus 763 A GX i py 8a Avoavipay, 6 Aadvate, trav mada 
éxheAnoa wadixwv, dvdpvnoov yas, év ols y Kadi) Sard A€yet, THs 
épwpévys eripaveions, THv Te hwvyv trxeOar cai préyer$ar 7d copa, 
kai karahapPavew dypornta cal wAavov atria cal uyyov. Vit. Demetr. 
907 B, THs 6€ Srparovikns wal Kal’ éavri Kai pera rov Sedevxov 
gotuons wodAaKs éylvero Ta THS Lawots exeiva wept avToy TavTa, 
purijs éxiocxeors, epvOnya wupddes, dpewv vroeipes, padres d€eis, 
atagia Kai GopyBos év rois advypois, réAos 5¢ ris Wuxys Kara Kparos 
yTTwpEevys aropia Kal GapBos Kai wixpiacis. 

The Ode is imitated by Catullus, li,, 4d Leshiam :— 

ille mi par esse deo videtur, 

ille, si fas est, superare divos, 

qui sedens adversus identidem te 
spectat et audit 


dulce ridentem, misero quod omnis 

eripit sensus mihi: nam simul te, 

Lesbia, adspexi, nihil est super mi 
i a oe, ee 


lingua sed torpet, tenuis sub artus 

flamma demanat, sonitu suopte 

tintinant aures, gemina teguntur 
lumina nocte. 


There are some reminiscences of the Ode in Lucretius De Fer. 
Nat. il. 154 -— 
sudoresque ita palloremque existere toto 
corpore et infringi linguam vocemque aboriri, 
caligare oculos, sonere auris, succidere artus; 
and in Tennyson’s early poems Z/ednore and Fatima. Various 
English versions will be found in H. T. Wharton’s Safpho (third 
edition), pp. 67—69; and some interesting matter is presented in 
F. Meda’s tract Z’ Ode Sublime di Saffo nelle principali Tradusiont. 
The enthusiasm with which the Italian scholars of the Renaissance 
heard of the discovery of an Ode of Sappho imbedded in the text of 
the epi tWous has had its parallels in our own day. For example, 
Blass was able to describe (Aeinisches Museum, 1880, vol. XXXY.) 
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some fragments—of Sappho, as he thought—discovered in the 
Egyptian Museum at Berlin among a number of manuscripts coming 
probably from the Fayyum. The fragments are too inconsiderable 
to add much to our knowledge of Sappho and their ascription is so 
doubtful as to make it safer to class them, with Bergk (Poetae Lyrici 
Graeci* 111. 704, §), as ‘ Fragmenta Adespota.’ But the ode recently 
published as Sappho’s by Grenfell and Hunt after Blass’s restoration 
(Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyriynchus Papyri, Part 1, 1898) is a discovery 
of the first importance. 


Simonides. Simonides of Ceos: b. 556, d. 468 B.c. 

Simonides had, in a poem now lost, depicted with unequalled 
vividness the apparition of Achilles above the tomb as the Greeks 
were putting out to sea (c. xv. 7). Cp. Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graect’*, 
In. 526. 


Sophocles b. 496, d. 406. 

Reference is made to the following plays :— 
Oed. T. 1403 —De Sub. xxiii. 3. 
Oed, Col. 1586— oo) | Seis Wary 
Polyxena — PO ay 7 


For the last-named play, cp. Porphyr. (Stob. Zc/. i. c. 41 § 50) ws 
& SopoxAyjs év ToAvéevy tHv rod “AyiAAdws uynv eiodyet «.7.A., and 
Dindorf Aesch. ef Soph. Trag. et Fragm. p. 278 (Didot edition). As 
to the line quoted from Sophocles in De Swé/. iii. 2, see under 
Aeschylus, p. 217 supra. 

In xxxiii. 5 the Oedipus (Rex) is mentioned as an unapproach- 
able work of art, a judgment which brings the De Sud/imifate into 
line with the Poetics. In the same chapter and section it is said 
of Pindar and Sophocles that éré peéy oloy ravra ériupA€yovcr tH popa, 
oBewevra 8 dddyws wodAaxis Kai rirrovew arvxéotrata, The eulo- 
gistic half of this sentence seems perhaps more obviously true of 
Pindar than of Sophocles. What instances would the author have 
adduced in support of the latter half? In Pindar he may have taken 
exception to the elaborate periphrases for somewhat homely things’. 
As regards Sophocles, would he have referred us to the Antigone 


1 Cp. Galen, De pulsuum differentia (as quoted by Weiske): of3° ard ray 
xuplur, ws Eruye, perapépew Efeorww, obd2 rots worats. ddd xiv ILlvdapds tes ef, 
Keavotd ra wétaha ras xpiwas héywr, ox éraweira, cal wok) waddov, éreday 
dwevder dé rpds dxmove xadneverv yAGooap. 

R. 16 
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VV. 904—920, or to some lost and possibly spurious plays? Cp. 
Plutarch’s reference (De Recta Audiendt Ratione, 13) to the dvwpadia 
of Sophocles, and Dionys. Hal. (De Vett. Script. Cens. ii. 11) xa 
woAXaxis é moAAod Tou peyeous els Sudxevov xoprov éxriarwy, oloy cis 
Wesrccyy wavraract rawewornra Karépxerat. 


Stesichorus flor. 600 B.c. Choric poet, of Himera. 
Like Archilochus, an imitator of Homer (c. xiii. 3). 


Theocritus. Theocritus of Syracuse : flor. 280 B.c. 

Theocritus is spoken of as év rots BovxoAskots Ay SXiyuw To” 
déwley érirvyéoraros (c. xxxill. 4). But like Apollonius he is not to 
be classed with Homer. 


Theodorus. Theodorus of Gadara; rhetorician ; flor. 30 BC. 
Wrote not only on rhetoric, but epi ioropias, wept modcreias, THI 
xotAns Svpias. Susemihl 11. 507—511; Blass, 158; C. Hammer, 
Bericht iiber die auf die griechischen Rhetoren und spateren Sophistn 
beztighichen von Anfang 1890 bis Ende 1893 erschienenen Schriften, 
ad init. 

See p. g supra. 


Theophrastus. Theophrastus the successor of Aristotle as 
head of the Peripatetic School, over which he presided from 322 to 
287 B.C. 

Coupled with Aristotle in c. xxxii. 3 as giving a useful hint with 
regard to the qualification of metaphors. 


Theopompus. Theopompus the historian; flor. 350 BC. 
Among his works were “EAAnvixai toropiac and ®iwAurmea. 

Theopompus is mentioned twice in the course of the zepi ious. 
In c. xxxi. he is praised for his employment of a homely but effective 
expression (dvayxopayjoa), while in c. xliii. we find quoted ‘his 
description of the entry of the Great King into Egypt, beginning with 
magnificent tents and chariots, ending with bundles of shoe-leather 
and pickled meats. The critic [sc. the author of the a. dy.] com- 
plains of bathos ; but the passage reads like the intentional bathos of 
satire.’ (Murray, Ancient Greek Literature, p. 390.) 

It may be added that, according to Cicero and Suidas, Isocrates 
said of his two pupils Theopompus and Ephorus that the former 
needed the curb, the latter the spur: an antithesis which is echoed 
in the 7m. vy. ii. 2. 
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Thucydides flor. 428 B.c. 

An exemplar of the elevated style in history, as in other branches 
are Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes (c. xiv. 1). Among his charac- 
teristics are mentioned: his use of hyperbaton (xxii. 3), of the 
historic present (xxv.), and of hyperbole (xxxviii. 3). Of the last an 
illustration is quoted from his History vii. 84, where some slight 
verbal discrepancies between the text (as we have it) and the quota- 
tion should be noted. In the best editions of Thucydides the 
text runs thus: of re TeAorovvqocon émixataBartes.........érivero TE 
Opod TO THAG Puarwmevoy kal weptmayytrov Hv Tols woAXots. 





Timaeus. Timaeus of Tauromenium, the Sicilian historian ; 
flor. 310 B.c. Holm, istory of Greece, 1v. 504 and 511 ; Susemihl, 
563—583. 

In c. iv. Timaeus is taxed with frigidity and bombast, and with 
that censoriousness which (as we know from Diod. Sic. v. 1 and 
Athen. vi. 103) procured him the sobriquet of “Emirimaws. With De 
Subl, iv. 3 (rots 82......Eppwvos), cp. Plut. Vic. Vit. 1. 


Xenophon flor. 400 B.c. 


Passages quoted :— 
Hellen. iv. 3, 19 (cp. Ages. 2, 12)—De Sudi. xix. 1. 
De Rep. Laced. iii. § — ar ee er 
Cyrop. i. 5, 12 — 4 XXvill. 3. 
a OV 3, 37 — wy oer 
Memorab. i. 4, 5 <== yy) eeRONL Ss. 
| = i. 4, 6 — 45,  xiill. 5. 


| Faults and excellencies alike are illustrated by these citations. 

In the passage of the De Rep. Laced. our manuscripts give rev év 
rots Gorapos (not d¢Garpots) wapfévev. The form in which the 
words are quoted in the epi tous suggests, of course, a play upon 
the two senses of xépy. With the passage of the eé//enica cp. 
Voltaire Henriade vi. :— 

Francois, Anglois, Lorrains, que la fureur assemble, 

Avancoient, combattoient, frappoient, mouroient ensemble. 


Zoilus. Zoilus the grammarian ; of uncertain date, say 330 B.C. 
Best known by the epithet “Opypouderé which his assaults on Homer 
earned him. 

Zoilus described the men whom Circe turned into swine as xoupidia 
«Aaiovra (c. ix. 14). 

16—2 
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Scriptor Incertus. Under this designation may conveniently 
be included :— 


(1) The trav drocdduy ris who in c. xliv. propounds the problem 
presented by Adywv xoopuxy tts apopia. Had this philosopher any 
existence in fact, was he a writer as well as a speculator, and how are 
we to account for the coincidence of some of his words with those of 
Philo? These are questions we would gladly answer if we could. 


(2) The author of the line: 
aypov éoy’ éAarrw ynv éxovt’ érurroAns (C. XXXViil. 5). 
Might we hazard the conjecture that this line comes from Menander’s 
Tewpyds, in the recently recovered fragments of which allusion is made 
to pada puxpov yydcov ? 


(3) The author of a saying quoted in i. 2. Something similar to 
this saying is attributed both to Pythagoras and to Demosthenes: 
cp. Ael. Var. Hist. xii. 59, Hv0aydpas Acye Sv0 tadra éx trav Geav ros 
avOpumras Seddc0ar kaAdora, 7d Te adnOevew Kal 7d edepyereiv: cal 
mpoceriOe: ott Kai oie Tors Oewv Epyots éxarepov. Arsen. Viol. 189, 
Anpooberys épurnbeis ri avOpwiros exer Gporov Ged, Ey ‘7d edbepyereiv ral 
adnPevev.’ 

(4) The anonymous rexvoypapot quoted at the beginning of 
c. xii., where with avéyois éort, paci, Adyos péyeos mepirBeis Trois 
vrroxeyevors Should be compared avgyois gore Adyos peiLoy row 
gaiverOar rd mpaypa, petwors 5% Adyos petov woiwy gaiverOau 10 
apaypa (Spengel, Rhetores Graeci, 1. 457). 


(5) The author of the line 
e&7AOov “Extopés te kai Sapmrydoves 
which is quoted (c. xxiii. 3) in exemplification of évaAAd§ets dpbpow. 
(6) The author of the line 
ior dv vdwp re fey cat Sevdpea paxpa reOyjAy (c xxxvi. 2} 
Cp. Pl. Phaedr. 264 C, xat eipyoeas rod exrypdpparos odder dude 
povra & Mida 7 Bpvyi paci ries ercyeypapOat... 
xarkey mapévos elpi, Mida & ert onpare xetpar 
opp av dup te vay Kai Sévdpea paxpa reOydn, 
airod Tide pévovea moXvKAavTou éxi TyuBov, 


dyyekéw tapiodor Midas ore rpde réParrat. 
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(7) The author of the words peydhuv drodioGaivew dyws ebyeves 
apaprnpa (c. iii. 3). Cp. Plut. Crassi Vit. xxvi., et det te kat wabeiv 
peyddwy édienevovs, and Ov. Mefam. ii. 328, magnis tamen excidit 
ausis. 

(8) The author of the lines 

avtixa...aos dreipwv 
Givvoy ér’ yidveror dtiotdpevor KeAddnoav (xxiii. 2). 

(9) The author of the words eirdpurrov pév dvOpurous To xperdides 7 
Kai dvaykaiov, Gavpacrov & ouws del ro wapadofov (xxxv. 5). Possibly, 
however, the words are original. 

(ro) The author of the words dei yap abrois...yaAwod in ii. 2. 
Cp. Diog. Laert. v. 39, A€yerar S¢ ex’ adrod (@eodpacrov) te Kal 
KadAurGévovs 1rd Gpowov eireiy “ApurtoréAnv orep TlAarwva...daciv 
timeiv eri Te Zevoxparovs Kai avirod rovrov...ws TO péev xadwvod deo, TO 
8 Kévtpov. Suidas “Eqdopos...6 yor "Iooxparys tov pév (Oedroprov) 
thy xaAwwod SetcGat, rov 8¢ “Eqopov xévrpov. Cp, p. 242 supra. 

(11) The identification of of "Arrixoi éxetvor (xxxiv. 2) ‘"Arrixovs 
interpretor illos, qui aetate auctoris et paulo ante docebant Attice 
dicere; his probabantur praeter ceteros Lysias et Hyperides,’ 
C. Hammer, Others have taken the reference to be to the writers of 
the Old Attic Comedy. Cp. p. 182 supra. 

Auctor. Such particulars with regard to the author himself 
(and his friend Terentianus) as are supplied by the internal evidence 
of the treatise will be found on pp. 11—22 supra. 


Longinus. As the name of the historical Longinus has for so 
long a time been traditionally connected with the treatise, a few notes 
with regard to him and his writings may usefully be appended even in 
an edition which questions the traditional view :— 

Z. Life. Born about the year 213 4.p.; died 273 A.D. Attended 
the classes of the leading Neoplatonists at Alexandria, ‘Taught for 
some thirty years at Athens, where he seems to have written his 
books. Famous as ‘a living library and a walking museum’ (f:8Awo- 
Oyxy tis Av euyvyos Kal wepurarodvy povociov, Eunapius Sorphyr.). 
Summoned by Queen Zenobia to Palmyra, where he instructed her 
in Greek letters and became her trusted counsellor and fnend. 
Encouraged her in her resistance to Aurelian, who put him to death. 
[Reference may be made to Pape-Benseler’s Dictionary and to the 
recently published Prosopographia Imperit Romanii Saec. J. 11. L1L. ; 
and for fuller particulars, to Ruhnken’s dissertation, published under 
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the name of P. J. Schardam, as well as to Cobet’s remarks in 
Mnemosyne N.S. vu. 421.) 

IT. Writings other than the De Sublimitate. These may most 
conveniently be studied in Vaucher’s Etudes Critiques. In Hermes 
xxx. (year 1895) pp. 300 ff. will be found some discussion of o 
girdoAoyor or ai PirAoyor Surin. In the Prdroyour SpeAéax there 
were clearly points of coincidence with the wept tous (cp. Scholia ad 
Hermog. de /d. vi. p. 225 and vii. p. 963), lending some colour to 
the supposition that here if anywhere in Longinus the rept tous must 
be sought for. 

ITl, De Sublimitate. The chief arguments in favour of the 
Longinian authorship of the treatise are (a) tradition ; (4) the reputa 
tion of the Palmyrene Longinus as 6 xperixds, and the nobility 
of his life and death; (c) the pervading influence of Plato in the 
book. The most recent statement of the conservative position 
is that by E. Brighentius, De /delli wept tous auctore dissertato 
(Patavii, 1895); and the same position is assumed by J. R. Mozley 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, and supported with 
.due reserve by W. D. Geddes in the Lucyclopaedia Britannia. 
Reference may also be made to Canna, Della Sublimita, pp. 35 fi; 
to Vaucher, Etudes Critiques, pp. 42, 48, 55; and to Pessonneaux, 
Annales ett., pp. 292—4. Edward Gibbon, in his Journal (unde 
date September 11th, 1762) has some interesting remarks on the 
treatise: ‘When I reflect on the age in which Longinus lived, an 
age which produced scarcely any other writer worthy of the attention 
of posterity ; when real learning was almost extinct, philosophy sunk 
down to the quibbles of grammarians and the tricks of mountebanks, 
and the empire desolated by every calamity, I am amazed that at 
such a period, in the heart of Syria, and at the court of an Eastem 
monarch, Longinus should produce a work worthy of the best and 
freest days of Athens.’ 

Though he thus sees one of the difficulties involved, Gibbon did 
not dispute the traditional ascription, which was as yet unchallenged. 
He simply gave himself earnestly to the study of the work. On 
Sept. 12th he writes: ‘I finished the first chapter of Longinus, with - 
Boileau’s translation and all the notes. The Greek is, from the 
figurative style and bold metaphors, extremely difficult : I am afraid 
that it is rather too difficult for me ; but now I have entered upon it, 
jacta est alea ; and I have nothing to do but to redouble my applica 
tion to understand him correctly.’ 
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APPENDIX D. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. WITH A GLANCE AT THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE TREATISE IN MODERN TIMES. 


A full bibliography is a necessary adjunct of any modern edition 
which aims at completeness, and this is more than ever true when 
such a bibliography is likely to throw considerable light upon the 
influence and currency of the book edited. The literature which has 
gathered round the De Sudlimitafe may conveniently be presented, 
in chronological order, under the two headings: I. Editions and 
‘Translations, II. Occasional and Periodical Publications. 


I. Epirrions AND TRANSLATIONS. 
XVIth Century. 


It is natural that in the sixteenth century Italian scholars should 
head the list: they were the best equipped, they had ready access to 
Greek manuscripts in the libraries of Italy, and by printing the wept 
vious they were ministering to that interest in the literary style of the 
ancients which had been fostered by the striking growth of their own 
national literature, and by the example and precepts of their great 
countrymen Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. The editio princeps 
of the zepi ious is, therefore, due to an Italian, F. Robortello. 
It appeared at Basle in 1554. Its title-page is as follows: Avovveiou 
Aoyyivov propos wept twovs BiBriov. Dionysii Longini rhetoris 
praestantissimi liber de grandi sive sublimi orationis genere. Nunc 
primum a Francisco Robortello Utinensi in lucem editus etusdemque 
annotationibus latinis in margine appositis, guae instar commentario- 
rum sunt, illustratus. nam ex tis methodus tota libri, et ordo 
guaestionum, de quibus agitur, omnisque ratio praeceptionum, et alia 
multa cognosci possunt. Basileae, per Toannem Oporinum. In his 
dedication Robortello again calls attention to the fact that the work 
was previously unknown: ofus hoc redivivum, antea ignotum, opera 
industriague sua e tenebris in lucem eductum atque expolitum. 

The second issue followed closely on the first. It was that of 
Paulus Manutius, Venice, 1555. Acovuciov Aoyyivou wept 
Dwous Acyou. Dionysit Longini de sublimi genere dicendt. In quo cum 
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alia multa pracclare sunt emendata, tum veterum poetarum versus, qu, 
confust commixtique cum oratione soluta, minus intelligentem lecorem 
Jfallere poterant, notati atque distinct. Apud Paulum Manutun, 
Aldi F., Venetits, 1555. The reference to the inconvenience of 
printing poetry as prose seems to be suggested by what Robortello 
had done the year before. There is little doubt that Manutus 
printed from the Codex Venetus. About Robortello’s source there 
is more uncertainty ; most probably it was one of the inferior copies 
of P 2036, either the Mediolanensis or (possibly) the Cantabrigiensis. 
A feature in Robortello’s edition is his marginal analysis (in Latin), 
which is designed to serve as a kind of running commentary, and does 
not preclude an occasional address to the Reader. 

The next edition (Geneva, 1569) is that of F. Portus, a Cretan, 
who was Professor of Greek in the University of Geneva. Oi é& 77 
pytopixy Téxvy xopvdatoe APOuvios, Eppoyévys, A. Aoyytwos 
Aphthonius, Hermogenes, et Dionysius Longinus, praestantissimi arts 
rhetorices magistri, Francisci Porti Cretensis opera industriaque illus 
tratt atque expolitt. Anchora Ioannis Crispi, M.D.LXIX. The 
separate title-page of the wept dyous agrees partly with that of 
Robortello and partly with that of Manutius. 

To the sixteenth century also belongs a Latin translation: 
Dionysti Longini De sublimi dicendi genere. Liber a P. Pagano 
latinitate donatus. Venettis, 1572. 


XVIIth Century. 


In the seventeenth century appeared the following editions and 
translations :— 

Gabriel de Petra. Acovvaiov Aoyyivou wept dwous Aoyor 
BiBrAlov. Dionysit Longint rhetoris praestantissimi De grandi sit 
sublimi genere orationis. Latine redditus, SwoOécert cvvorrixais 
et ad oram notationibus aliquot illustratus a Gab. de Petra, Professor 
Graeco in Academia Lausannenst. Geneva, 1612. 


G. Langbaine. Acovvaiov Aoyyivou pyropos wept vpovs 
Adyou BuBArlov. Dionysit Longini rhetoris praestantissimi liber De 
grandi loquentia sive sublimi dicendi genere Latine redditus......Edew 


dum curavit, et notarum insuper auctarium adjunxit G. L. Oxomit 
1636. 


Anonymous. Dhtonysii Longini rhetoris praestantissimi liber 
de grandi stve sublimi dicend? genere orationis. A Latin translation 
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forming part of: Degli autori del ben parlare......opere diverse. WVen., 
1643. 

C. Manolesius. Dionysit Longinit Graeci Rhetoris de sublimi 
genere dicendi libellus, nunc ultimo accurata ac triplici in Latinum 
exposttione (G. de Petra, D. Pizsimentit, P. Pagant) emissus, et luculenta 
praclectione illustratus, cura ac diligentia Caroli Manolesti Bibliopolae. 
Bononiae, 1644. 

John Hall. ITepi twovs, or Dionysius Longinus of the Height 
of Eloquence rendred out of the originall by J. H, Esq. London, 1652. 
[The first sentence in Hall’s translation runs thus: ‘When you and I 
(my dear Posthumius Terentianus) had together perused (as you 
remember) Cecilius his book of Height, methought, besides that it 
was not carried on with a greatnesse proportionate to the subject, 
it blanched many unnecessary (? necessary) points, and requited not 
the Reader with that profit which every diligent Writer ought 
principally to endeavour.’ | 

Tanaquil Faber. Diéonysti Longini philosophi et rhetoris Wepi 
Ywous Jibellus, cum notis, emendationibus, et praefatione T. Fabri. 
Salmurii, 1663. 

Boileau. Atovuciov Aoyyivov wepi dyovs BiBAriov. Traité 
du sublime ou du merveilleux dans le discours. Traduit du grec de 
Longin. Faris, 1674. In the eighteenth century alone this famous 
volume was reprinted more than a dozen times. ‘The following are 
only some of the years in which issues of it have appeared: 1674, 
1677, 1653, 1685, 1689, 1694, 1695, 1701, 1702, 1714, 1716, 1718, 
1729, 1740, 1746, 1747, 1768, 1772, etc. 

J. Pulteney. <A Treatise of the Loftiness or Elegancy of Speech. 
Written originally in Greek by Longin; and now translated out of 
French by Mr J. P. London, 1680. 

J. Toll. Acovuciov Aoyyivov Mepi “Yous cai radAa evpe- 
cxopeva. Dionysit Longini De Sublimitate commentarius, ceteraque 
guae reperirt potuere......Jacobus Tollius e quinque codicibus MSS. 
emendavit, ef F. Robortelli, F. Porti, G. de Petra, G. Lan, it et 
T, Fabri notis integris suas subjecit, novamgue verstonem suam Latinam, 
et Gallicam Boilavit, cum ejusdem, ac Dacterit, suisque notis Gallicts 
addidit. Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1694. 

Anonymous. An Essay upon Sublime. Translated from the 
Greck of Dionysius Longinus Cassius the Rhetorician. Compared with 
the French of the Sieur Despriaux Boileau. Oxford, 16098. | 
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XVIIIth Century. 


J. Hudson. Acovveiov Aoyyivov Tepi “Yous BuBAiow 
Dionysii Longini De Sublimitate libellus, cum praefatione de vita et 
scriplis Longini, notis, indicibus, et varits lectiontbus, Oxoniae, 1710. 

Welsted. Zhe Works of Dionysius Longinus on the Sublime: 
or, a treatise concerning the sovereign perfection of writing. Translated 
Jrom the Greek, with some remarks on the English Poets, by Mr Welsted. 
London, i712. 

P. Le Clercq. D. Longinus: Verhandeling over de Verhevent- 
heit en Deftigheit des Styls......dn het Nederduitsch vertaalt door 
P. Le Clercg. Te Amsteldam, 17109. 

Z. Pearce. Acovuciov Aoyyivov Mepi “Yyous ‘Yoépyn pa. 
Dionysit Longint De Sublimitate commentarius, quem nova versione 
donavit, perpetuis notts tllustravit, plurtmisque tn locts...... emendavtt, 
additis etiam omnibus ejusdem auctoris fragmentis, Z. Pearce. Londint, 
1724. A beautiful Foulis edition of this work of Pearce was 
published, at Glasgow, in 1751: To rod Avovvaiov Aoyyivov rept 
YWous umropuvynpa. Lx editione tertia Zachariae Pearce, Episcopi 
Bangoriensis, expressum. 

Hudson. Gori. Boileau. Aovvciov Aoyyivou epi 
twous BiBrXiov “EAAqviori cvyypadpGér, eis “Pwpaixnyv, Irade 
Kyv, kat TadAtkyy dwviyv petappacGery, civ cyxodios. Dionysii 
Longint de Sublimt libellus Graece conscriptus; Latino, Ltalico, et 
Gallico sermone redditus, additis adnotationibus. Veronae, 1733. The 
Latin version is by Hudson, the Italian by Gori, the French by 
Boileau. 

Portus. Wetstein. Acovvciov Aoyyivov Iepi "Yous 
‘Yropvypea. Dionysti Longini De Sublimitate commentarius, quem 
nova versione donavit, perpetuis notis tllustravit, et......emendavit...... 
fe LEAPLE ve i Editio tertia. Accessit F. Forti Cretensis in Longinum 
commentarius integer, nunc primum editus |by H. Wetstein|. Amiste- 
laedamt, 17 33. 

A. F. Gori. Zrattato del Sublime di Dionisio Longino. Tradotio 
dal Greco in Toscano da A. F. Gori. Firenze, 1737. (Other issues 
of Gori have been: Zersa edizione, di note accresciuta. Bologna, 
1748.—L’ Aureo Trattato di Dionisio Longine intorno al Sublime 
Modo di Parlare e di Scrivere. Tradotte dal Greco da A. F. Gori. 

Venesta, 1782,—Di Dionisio Longino Trattato del Sublime. Tradotto 
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G. Miller. Acovuciov Aoyyivov rept twous. Dionysit Low 
gint de Sublimitate commentarius. Dublin, 1820 (second edition). 


Anonymous. A Literal Translation of Longinus on the 


Sublime. By a Graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. Du@lin, 
1821. 


Kowalewski. Longina 0 Gérnosti: preektadat 2 GrecP@ieg 
Jozef Kowalewski. w Wilnie, 1823. 


Anonymous. Longinus on the Sublime. A new transle Zion, 
chiefly according to the improved edition of Wetske...... By a Master of 
Arts of the University of Oxford. London, 1830. 


W. T. Spurdens. Longinus on the Sublime in Wreding. 
Translated with notes, original and selected, and three dissertaLtons, 
London, 1836. 


D. B. Hickie. Dzronysius Longinus on the Sublime: chiefly 
from the text of Weiske. London, 1838. 

A. E. Egger. Longini quae supersunt. Graece. Post cet. 
Lipsiensem a. MDCCCIX aucta et emendata. Farisits, 1837. 

L. Spengel. Rhetores Graeci. Lipsiae, 1853. Contains the 


text of the epi “Yous in the same volume (vol. 1.) as Aristotle's 
Rhetoric. 


G. M.A. Pujol. Trait du Sublime de Longin. Tradutim 
nouvelle avec le texte grec en regard et des notes. Toulouse, 1853- 

L. Vaucher. tudes critiques sur le Traité du Sublime et swt 
les écrits de Longin. Geneve, 1854. 

Otto Jahn. Atovvelov 4 Aoyyivou wept Ywous. De Sub 
limitate libellus. In usum scholarum edidit O. Iahn.  Bonnae, 1861- 


T. R.R. Stebbing. Longinus on the Sublime. Oxford, 1851- 
A translation with occasional notes. 


H.A. Giles. onginus. An Essay on the Sublime. Translated 
by H. A. Giles. London, 1870. 


G. Canna. Della Sublimita: libro attribuito a Cassio Longin. 
Tradotto da Giovanni Canna. Firenze, 1871. 


M.J. Moreno. TZyatado de la Sublimidad traducido fielmente 
del Griego de Dionisio Casio Longino: con notas historicas, critias y 
biogrdficas, y con ejemplos sublimes Castellanos comparados con los 
Griegos citados por Longino. Sevilla, 1882. 
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J. Vahlen. Atovuciov 7 Aoyyivov rept tous: edidit Otto 
Jahn a. MDCCCLXVII: iterum edidit a. MDCCCLXXX VII 
foannes Vahlen. Bonnae. 

Henry Morley. Zonginus on the Sublime. With an introduction 
by Hf. Morley. 1889. Cassell’s National Library, vol. 179. 

H. L. Havell. Longinus on the Sublime: translated into 
English. With an introduction by Andrew Lang. London, 
1890. 

E. Janzon. De Sudlimitate Libellus in patrium sermonem 
conversus adnotationibusque instructus. Upsaliae, 1894. 

C. Hammer. Rietores Graeci ex recognitione Leonardi Spengel. 
Vol. I., pars If. Edidtt C. Hammer. Lipsiae, 1894. 

G. Meinel. Dionysios oder Longinos, Ueber das Erhabene. 
Uebersetzt und mit kritischen und exegetischen Bemerkungen versehen 
von G. Meinel. Kempten, 1895. 


In addition to the above editions and translations, the present 
editor has had the advantage of consulting, in the Library of the 
British Museum, MS. notes by Isaac Casaubon (in a copy of 
Robortello’s edition, 1554), by Richard Bentley (in F. Portus’ 
edition, 1569: Bentley mentions on the title-page that he had 
collated this edition with Robortello’s and also with ‘codice Ms‘ 
quem commodavit Joh. Moore Episc. Norvicensis,’ the manuscript 
he thus refers to being without doubt the Eliensis: further on, in the 
margin ad loc., Bentley enters his own well-known emendation— 
‘leg. amactparre’), by A. Dacier (in the Greek-and-French edition 
of Boileau, 1694), and by Charles Burney (in the editions of 
Pearce 1752, of Morus 1769, and of Toup 1778), 


II. OccaAsSIONAL AND PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


AVIIIth Century. 


Jean Boivin de Villeneuve. Remargues sur Longin: par 
Monsieur Boivin, Garde de la Bibliotheque du Roy, Paris, 1700. 

Schurzfleisch. CS. Schursfletschit animadversiones ad Dionystt 
Longini epi "Ywouvs commentationem. Vitembergae, 1711. 

Berger. /. G. Bergeri de naturali pulchritudine orationis ad 
excelsam Longini disciplinam...... commentarius. Lipsiae, 1720. 
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Perrault. éponse aux réflexions critigues de Mr. Despriaux 
sur Longin. Par M. Perrault. Vol. I. pp. 471—516 of Mélanges 
curteux des meilleures pieces attribuées a Mr. de Saint-Evremond, et de 
quelques autres ouvrages rares ou nouveaux. Amsterdam, 1726. 

J. Holmes. Ze Art of Rhetoric made easy: or, the Elements 
of Oratory. Being the substance of Dionysius Longinus’s celebrated 
Treatise of the Sublime wrote in Greek about the year of Christ 278. 
With proper examples, ancient and modern. London, 1739. 

E.B.Greene. Critical Essays: the first of which is Odserva- 
tions on the Sublime of Longinus with Examples of Modern Writers 
as of the Holy Scriptures to illustrate the several Figures remarked 
throughout the Work. London, 1770. 

R. Robinson. J/ndices...vocum fere omnium quae occurrunt in 
Dionysit Longini commentario De Sublimitate, etc. Oxonii, 1772. 

P. J. Schardam. Dyissertatio philologica de vita et scriptis 
Longint. (See p. 251 supra.) 


AIXth Century. 


Boissonade. Article Longin in Piographie Universelle xxiv. 
pp. 666—670 (year 1819). 

Knox. Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus; with an 
attempt to restore the Treatise on Sudblimity to its original state. 
London, 1826. 

Anonymous. The Greek Philosophy of Taste. Edinburgh 
Review, September, 1831. Vol. Liv. pp. 39—60. 

J. Spongberg. De Commentario Dionysti Castt Longini wepi 
vwovs expositio. Upsaltae, 1833. 

J. Naudet. Longini quae supersunt, etc. in Journal des Savanis, 
Mars 1838, pp. 147—154. 

G. Roeper. Zur Bestimmung der Abfassungsseit der Schrift 
lept “Ywovs in Philologus, 1846, 1. pp. 630, 631. 

G. Buchenau. We Scriptore Libri epi “Yous. Marburgi 
Cattorum, 1849. 

A. E. Egger. Longin est-il vérttablement l'auteur du Traité du 
Sublime? In the first edition of Eggers Zssat sur histoire de la 
critique chez les Grecs (Paris, 1849), pp. §524—533- 
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S. A. Cumanudes. Sfecimen Emendationum in Longinum 
eA psinem Menandrum Aristidem aliosque artium scriptores. Athents, 
x 354. 

L. Kayser. Neue Jahrbiiher fiir Philologie und Péadagogik, 
x 354, LXX., pp. 271—296. ‘L. Spengel: Rhetores Graeci. Vol. 1.’ 

Nolte. Zeitschrift fur die Alterthumswissenschaft, 1854, pp. 
3o2—4, 447—8, 464. 

Schiick. Commentarii repi tous argumentum. Breslau, 1855. 

L. B. des Francs. Ufrum Dionysio Longino adscribendus sit 
fe Her qui epi “Yous inscribitur. Gratianopoli, 1862. 

Aem. Winkler. De Longini qui fertur libello ept “Yous. 
E-Kalis, 1870. 

M. Haupt. J/nd. lect. in Univ. Litt. Frid. Guil. habend. Berolini, 
& 370. Reprinted in Haupt’s Opuscula 1. pp. 428—433. 

M. Schmidt. Rheinisches Museum N. F., 1872, XXVIl. pp. 481 
——~-483.  ‘ Eine Dekade Conjekturen.’ 

H.von Rohden. Quwuas rationes in hiatu vitando scriptor de 
Seiilimitate et Onesander secuti sint. ¥ orming a part of Commen- 
2<ztiones in honorem Francisci Buecheleri Hermanni Useneri. Bonnae, 
= 873. 

Ulrich von Wilamowitz-MGllendorff. Hermes, 1876, x. 
Ep. 334—346. ‘In libellum Iepi “Yous coniectanea.’ 

L. Martens. De hello epi “Ywovs, Bonnae, 1877. 

H. Diels. Hermes, 1878, xt. pp. 5, 6, ‘ Atacta.’ 

A. Reifferscheid. Jnd. Schol. in Univ. Litt. Vratisl. habend., 

WVrat., 1879. 
A. Jannarakis. Eis 76 IHepi “Yous Aceyouevov BrBAtov 
Kperexat Synpecdoets. Marburgi Cattorum, 1880. 
J. Vahlen. Jnd. lect. in Univ. Litt. Frid. Guil. habend, Berolini, 
1880. 

Erwin Rohde. PRheinisches Museum N. F., 1880, XXXvV. pp. 

3og—312. ‘Zu der Schrift Hepi “Yyous.’ 

M. Hertz. Ind. lect. in Univ. Litt. Vratislav. habend. Vrat., 

1881. 

C. G. Cobet. Mnemosyne N. S., 1882, X. pp. 319—323, ‘De 

locis nonnullis apud Longinum zepi tous.’ 
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R. Pessonneaux. Annales de la Faculté des Lettres de 
Bordeaux, 1883, Vv. pp. 291—303. ‘De Il’auteur du Traité du 
Sublime.’ 

H. Hersel. Qua in citandis scriptorum et poetarum locis auctor 
libellg TLept “Ywous usus sit ratione. Berlin, 1884. 

F. Buecheler. heinisches Museum N. F., 1884, XXXIX. pp. 
274, 5. ‘Coniectanea.’ 

A. E. Egger. journal des Savants, 1884, pp. 246—257. 
‘Publications Récentes sur Plutarque.’ 

M. Rothstein. Hermes, 1887, xxi. pp. 535—546. ‘In libellum 
de Sublimitate coniectanea critica,’ 

J.B. Bury. Classical Review, 1887, 1, pp. 300—302. ‘Dionysios 
or Longinos on Sublimity of Style.’ 

B. Coblentz. De /ie//i epi "YWous auctore. Argentorati, 
1888. 

M. Rothstein. Aermes, 1888, xx. pp. 1—20. ‘ Caecilius 
von Kalakte und die Schrift vom Erhabenen.’ 

T. Hultzsch. /ahrbiicher fiir Classische Philologie, 1890, CX. 
pp. 369, 370. ‘Zum Anonymus Ilepi “Yyous.’ 

O.Immisch. Pheinisches Museum N. F., 1893, XLVII. pp. 512 
—528. ‘Ein sophokleischer Vers und das Urtheil uber Klitarchs 
Stil in der Schrift vom Erhabenen.’ 

E. Brighentius. De /ie//i Tepi “Ywous auctore dissertatio. 
Patavii, 1895. 

F. Nicolini. <Adzotationes in Longini Tlept “Ywous Jibellum. 
Catinae, 1596. 

Robinson Ellis. Hermathena, 1896, xxu. pp. 385—388. 
‘Notes on Longinus Ilepi “Yyous.’ 

J. Freytag. De Anonymi Tlepi"YwWovus sudblimi genere dicendt. 
Hildesheim, 1897. 

W. Schmid. Lheinisches Museum N. F., 1897, Li. p. 446. 
‘Zwei Vermuthungen zu der Schrift [epi “Yyous.’ 

J. C. Voligraff. Mnemosyne N. S., 1898, XXVIL. Ppp. 123, 124- 
‘Mwiions 6 rpodyrys Kai vopoderys.’ 

T. G. Tucker. Classical Review, 1898, XU. pp. 23—27. 
‘Various Emendations.’ 
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To this list may be added the following articles by the present 
edi itor :— 

American Journal of Philology, 1897, vol. xvii. 3, pp. 302 
312. ‘Caecilius of Calacte: a contribution to the history of Greek 
Literary Criticism.’ 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1897, vol. xvi. Part 1, pp. 176 
—— 3488. ‘The Greek Treatise on the Sublime: its Modern Interest.’ 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1897, vol. xvi. Part 2, pp. 189 
——- 11. ‘The Greek Treatise on the Sublime: its Authorship.’ 


; Classical Review, 1897, vol. x1. pp. 431—436. ‘The Quota- 
Omi from Genesis in the De Sublimitate.’ 


Classical Review, 1898, vol. x11. pp. 299—301. ‘Note ona 
Cz wnbridge Manuscript of the De Sub/imitate.’ 


Classical Review, 1899, vol. x11. pp. r2—14. ‘The Text of 
the De Sublimitate.’ 





Besides the above editions and other publications, all of which 
‘we been consulted during the preparation of this edition, there are 
Othe writings (chiefly translations) connected with the Iept "Yyous 
Which have not been accessible. Of these the authors’ names in 
Chronological order are: Tanneguy le Févre (Saumur, 1633); Pinelli 
(Patavii, 1639) ; Heineken (Dresdae, 1737); Valderrabano (Madrid, 
770); Henke (Halis Saxonum, 1774); Lancelot (Ratisbonne, 1775); 
- Winter (Lipsiae, 1789); Blanti (1802); Glyky (Venice, 1805) ; 
LOcchi (Vigeblani, 1812); Siegenbeck (Leyden, 1819); Accio 
(M ediolani, 1830); Tipaldo (Venice, 1834). The translation by 
Glyky is in Modern Greek ; and there is also said to be a Russian 
Version. Egger (Histoire de la Critique chez les Grecs*, p. 432) tells 
US that he knows of two unpublished French renderings. Another 
slation never published is that of Andrew Dudith made as early 
8 1570. 
If proof were needed of the vogue and popularity of the treatise, 
1% would be found in the fact that it has been translated into as 
| Many as twelve languages,—into Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, English, German, Dutch, Swedish, Polish, Russian, and 
Modem Greek. In some of these languages there exist several 
Versions, of which some have been reprinted time after time. 

Of Italy it has been said that ‘before the end of the sixteenth 
century Greek had almost ceased to be studied there....All that was 
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virile in humanism fled beyond the Alps’.’ But to the Hepi “Ywous, 
a work of literary criticism addressed to a Roman, the tribute 
of repeated translation has been paid by Italy, itself the birthplace 
of modern literary criticism. The latest Italian version is the 
excellent one in which Canna shows that the proverb ‘ traduttore 
traditore’ does not always hold good. In Spain, which may be 
coupled with Italy, there is the even more recent version of Moreno, 
not to mention previous translations into Portuguese’, 

In France the great popularity of Boileau’s translation made 
the treatise generally known. But it may be doubted whether the 
work has not suffered somewhat from its close association with the 
name of Boileau. Boileau’s outlook was not a wide one. Neither 
as a scholar nor as a man of letters could he do full justice to the 
De Sublimitate, and it was as unfortunate as it was unjust that the 
treatise should come in any way to be identified with the formal and 
absolute in literature. One of its most marked characteristics is its 
exaltation of the freedom of the spirit. To this it owes a freshness 
which belongs exclusively neither to the ‘Ancients’ nor to the 
* Moderns’ but is perennial. In France Boileau’s version still holds 
its ground, and it is possible that its prestige has discouraged attempts 
to produce a more exact translation. Be the reason what it may, 
France has during the present century contributed less to the elucid- 
ation of the treatise than might have been expected from a country 
of her literary gifts and scholarly tastes’. 


1 J. A. Symonds, Aenatssance in Jtaly, U1. 543 (First Edition). 

* An account of the leading features of the treatise has lately been given, from 
the Spanish standpoint, by Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de las Jdeas Estéticas en 
Espaila, pp. go—tror (edition of 1883). 

* The translation of the treatise by Boileau, and remarks and reflexions by 
himself and other writers, will be found in vols. 111. and tv. of M. de Saint-Mare’s 
edition of the 2wures de M. Botleau Despréaux.—Boileau’s own £sthétigue is 
characterised by M. Ferdinand Brunetiére in the Aevwe des Deux Mondes, June 
1889, pp. 662—685. Reference may also be made to the same writer's Z’Ewolution 
des Genres dans Phistoire de la littérature, cc. iil. and iv.—A suggestive comparison 
between the AAetoric of Aristotle and the De Swb/imitate is drawn by Fénelon in 
his Premier Dialogue sur lEloguence: ‘Cette Rhétorigue, quoique trés belle, a 
beaucoup de préceptes secs et plus curienx qu’utiles dans la pratique; ainsi elle 
sert bien plus A faire remarquer les régles de l'art A ceux qui sont déja éloquents, 
qu’a inspirer l’éloquence et 4 former de vrais orateurs: mais le Sud/ime de Longin 
joint aux préceptes beaucoup d’exemples qui les rendent sensibles. Cet auteur 
traite le sublime d’une maniére sublime, comme le traducteur (sc. Boileau) Va 
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ed mt ch a : 1 to the treatise. ‘This is more Sedona 
f the latt te + half of the present century: in the earlier half 
3 ACCOM] ili shec In the scientific treatment of the Greek text | 
él » German scholarship easily holds the foremost ‘ 
|  celietiamaiaagetep But it is worthy of note 
cain s of the book have been far rarer in Germany than in 
D: ee Kogtand. The more or less professional interest 
é 2am it by scholars does not seem to have been shared by a wider 
; anc uth indiference has not been without its ill effects upon 
st elves, who have been apt to forget that the subject 
y as well as its scientific side. In fact, it may perhaps 
Biials -sicakoede- in Germany generally that interest in 
as Pe hicsstare, in style as style, is not more widely diffused. 
¥ ene 
seman 2 country where literature arrived late, at a period of 
lexion and 1 reason, and among a speculative people—been always 
ately ‘lied with philosophical criticism. So much is this the 
se tl at G erman scholars of the first rank (Theodor Mommsen being 
) iam 1s exception) have found it difficult to forgive the De 
Biaiuiie it is less philosophical than literary. And when 
rma n scholar comes to treat of the attitude of the ancients in 
ral ral towa ‘ds literature, it is natural for him to write a Geschichte der 
Kunst bei den Alten, whereas a French scholar, covering 
cally y the same field, will. entitle his book an Essai sur Phistoire 
i > ches les Grecs!. Even Schiller, if he produces a tract on 
bl has Ueber das Erhabene), casts it in a philosophical mould. 
E ‘dmund Burke, as a young man, issues his Philosophical 
bel the ape of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, 
s to translate it into German*. And into German it 




























penn l'imagination, il éléve l’esprit du lecteur, il lui forme le goiit, 
d 4 distinguer judicieusement le bien et le mal dans les orateurs célébres 
‘iqui iguté “—What Fénelon says as to the inspiring nature of the book may be 
ny an anecdote told of Charles James Fox: ‘I once heard him say that 
sc idle at Eton that he verily believes he should have made but little com- 
ar ep Tes! in the Greek language, had it not been for the intense pleasure 
mn his first taking up Longinus,’ C. C. Colton, Zacom, 11. 88. 

i Mille and Emile Egger respectively. 

le Grucker, Histoire des doctrines littéraires et esthétiques en Allemagne. 
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is duly translated, though not by Lessing himself*, It is more than 
possible that England has lost by her neglect of aesthefic since Burke’s 
time, but it is also quite possible that Germany might gain by more 
attention to the precepts, empirical though the study may be termed, 
of literary criticism in the narrower sense’. 

Burke’s Sublime and Beautiful has no manner of connexion with 
the De Sudlimitate, if indeed it contains a single reference to it. 
But its title has added to the confusion which already attended the 
use of the term swd/ime as an English representative of a Latin 
original. It is remarkable that Macaulay, in one of his earlier essays, 
should seem to base an attack upon a quibble of this kind. ‘* From 
Longinus we learn only that sublimity means height or elevation (axporys 
kat éfoy7) tis Adywv éori ra wy). This name, so commodiously vague, 
is applied indifferently to the noble prayer of Ajax in the //ad, and 
to a passage of Plato about the human body, as full of conceits as an 
ode of Cowley. Having no fixed standard, Longinus is right only 
by accident. He is rather a fancier than a critic®’ But Macaulay 
was hard to satisfy. In the same essay he dismisses the plays of 
Euripides as ‘inexhaustible mines of commonplaces,’ a hasty judgment 
which he lived to repent’. And if he gives no quarter to Longinus, 
neither does he give any to Edmund Burke or Dugald Stewart. *The 
origin of the sublime is one of the most curious and interesting 
subjects of inquiry that can occupy the attention of a critic. In our 
own country it has been discussed with great ability, and I think 
with very little success, by’Burke and Dugald Stewart*,’ 

By a singular coincidence of dates, the first critical treatise in the 
English language (Wilson’s Art ef Rhetoric) was published in 1553, a 
year before the reappearance (through Robortello’s edition) of the 
last great work of literary criticism bequeathed to the modern world 
by Greek antiquity. Traces of the influence of the De Sudlimifate 
are thus not to be expected in Wilson’s book, but they are absent 
also from the works of the later Elizabethan critics, such as Sidney, 


’ A German translation appeared in 1773. The Zaocoon was published in 
1776, nine or ten years after Burke's treatise. 

* In England the province of aesthetic has lately been occupied by Bosanquet’s 
History of Aisthetic and Knight's Philosophy of the Beautiful, while contributions 
have been made to the history of literary criticism in J. Churton Collins’ Sidy 
of English Literature, C. E. Vaughan'’s Anglish Literary Criticism, and W. B. 
Worsfold’s Principles of Criticism. 

5 Works of Lord Macaulay, vu. p. 662. 

4 Jbid. p. 661. ® Jbid. p. 662. 
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Webbe, and Puttenham. Nor does any mention of the Greek 
treatise occur in Ben Jonson’s Discoveries. 

The De Sublimitate was, however, edited by an Englishman as 
early as the year 1636 ; and it was translated into English in 1652, 
some twenty years before Boileau’s version appeared in France’. 
This last point is important because it is often assumed that the 
De Sublimitate came to England by way of France. It is true, 
however, that in England, as well as in France, the influence of 
Boileau did much to popularise the treatise. Both the translator and 
the translated find a place in Pope’s capacious gallery of critics, 
which includes Aristotle, Horace, Dionysius, Petronius, Quintilian, 
Longinus, Erasmus, Vida, Boileau. The days of Boileau and of 
Pope were the great days of the treatise. It was honoured, strangely 
enough, at a time and amid influences which might have seemed 
alien to its spirit. In our own century it has fallen upon days of 
neglect in England no less than in France. To Pope and Boileau 
we must therefore revert fora worthy epilogue. It was the preface 
to Boileau’s translation that suggested the last line in Pope’s well- 
known tribute to Longinus :— 

Thee, bold Longinus! all the Nine inspire, 

And bless their critic with a poet's fire. 

An ardent judge, who zealous in his trust, 

With warmth gives sentence, yet is always just: 
Whose own example strengthens all his laws ; 
And is himself that great sublime he draws. 

Pope had in his mind the historical Longinus of the third 
century ; but whatever the right view as to the authorship may be, 
the eulogy pronounced in the concluding words will not be considered 
extravagant if the term ‘sublime’ be understood to indicate that 
elevation which distinguishes the treatise (and its author) from 
its first page to its last. 


1 Milton, it need hardly be explained, used the Greek original. Towards the 
end of his 7ractate of Education (first published in 1644) he has the following 
passage: ‘And now lastly will be the time to read with them those organic arts 
which enable men to discourse and write perspicuously, elegantly, and according 
to the fitted style of lofty, mean, or lowly. Logic, therefore, so much as is 
useful, is to be referred to this due place with all her well-couched heads and 
topics, until it be time to open her contracted palm into a graceful and ornate 
rhetoric, taught out of the rule of Plato, Aristotle, Phalereus, Cicero, Hermogenes, 


Longinus.’ 
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A 

aBreues wpoomlrrew, danguescere, sine 
wirtius concidere, nullis virious tan- 
gere animum, xxix. 1. Cp. p. 169. 

diryahia, XXX. 1. 

dyay. ois dyay wAovTows, xxxili. 2. 7 
yar rit ppdcews ovyxowy, xiii. 1. 
Cp. p. 207. 

ayavaxteiy proprio sensu, xvii. 1, xxii. 
t; metaphorice, xxi. 2. 

ayyeMa, narratio, xiii. 3. 

Gyew, abrifere auditores, xviii. 2, xxx. 
t. Gyew dm’ adAjAwr, divellere, xxii. 
3. els wendw et Exoracw, evehere ad, 
i. qs els Texrexd wapayyé\wara, in 
artis formam redigere,ii.t. & dapa- 
Kelas ra drduara, vel vocabula caute 
usurpat, XVl. 4. voids dyduevat, 
natura duce, XXXV. 4. 

dyehnidv, eregatim, catervatim, xxiii. 4. 
Cp. p. 192. 

dyevves Kaxdy, iii, 4; ppdvnua, ix. 3; 
gpov, xxxv. 2; vdenua, gidndovia, 
xliv. 6. 

dyxlvoa, animi praesentia, xxxiv. 4. 

ayxlorpopos, dyxioTphdws, 194. 

aya, d-ywrurrixds, 194. 

dyowla, contentio, anxielas, xix. 2, xxii. 
+ 

Gydrioua, cerfamen ingenii fictum, xiv. 
a. Cp. dywrioris, xxxv. 2. 

dyurioris, xxxv. 2. Cp. p. 183. 

dééxacros (vocabulum a Tollio e cod. 
Vat. restitutum), izcorrupfus, xliv. 9. 

ddiveunra, quae non debent distungi, 
inseparabilia, xxii. 3. Cp. p. 189. 

adiderwros, errore Vacuus, xxxiii. 1 et 5, 

XXVi. 4. 


ddityuros, adstrictus, verbis non diffu- 
SHS, XXXIV. 3. 

addofirepa rijs UXns verba, ret gravitate 
inferiora, xlili, 1. Cp. ramewdrepov 
THs SAns dwobdcews, i. 1. 

adperBodos, 194. Cp. p. 189, 

adpérepos, amplior, xl. 4. 

a5) @uvetoas (pro 750 Gwrotocys) vwra- 
kovew, € Sapphus carmine, x. 2. 

advvarov (wav 74), xv. 8. e Manutii 
coniectura: dwardér praebet P. 

del vel alel, 181, 

dgndos, aemulatione indignus, neglectus, 
xliv. 8, 

d@ea, ix. 7. 

dOpéa, cuncta, xxxiv. 43 G0 poa Sévapus, 
magna oratoris vis vel faculfas, 1. 4 

abpowpos, 194. 

aluarody. quarwudvor tdwp, agua san- 
guine mixta, e Thucyd., xxxviil. 3. 

alpew. évier eX\ar ex Homero, xxxiv. 4. 
Cp. p. 198. 

alperfax ayava, cerfamen susctpere, e€ 
Demosth., xvi. 2. 

aloyy, deazcora, de verbis humilioribus, 
xliii. 3. Similiter aloxivas, ig. ae- 
Aonestare, xiill. I. 

aloxuvrndos, iv. 4. Cp. p. gt. 

alreto@a: Pos, Ix. 10. alrnua, ix. 10. 

alria weyéGous (viii. 1), alriov thous (x. 
1), sudlimettatis adiumentum. Tas 
peifovas alrlas (sic P), xxxiii. 4. 

airvaoda:, 1. 2. 

Alyy, xxxv. 4. Cp. p, 238. 

aldw was 6 wer ud, posteri, xiv. 3; Tod 
wavris aldvos dfvov, ix. 3. 

dxaipor wdéos, ili. 5. 

dxarépyacro évyyows Aeschyli, xv. §. 
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dxevrpov mpoonlrrew, sine wt corruere, 
xxl J. 

xp. emt Eupod dxpis, ex Herodoto, 
xxil. I. 

dxd\aoros, imemodicus, xliv. 7. 

dxohovila, rectus verborum ordo, xxii. I. 

dxorar, tropice, xliv. 3. 

dxova: (dxove P), ig. axoal, in Sapphus 
fragmento, x. 2. 

dxpa (7). Kar’ dxpas, penitus, xliv. 6. 

d«paros, ix. 8, xxxii. 7. 

axplGewa (xxxv. 2), Td axpiBés (xxxiii. 2, 
Xxxvi. 3), summa cura et diligentia. 
Cp. dxpiBais éxrerornudvor xparipes, 
xliii. 2. 

dxpirovy wdios, adfectus immoderatus, 
xxxii, 8. 

Gxpos. én’ Axpov, summe, xxxiv. 4; Cp. 
kar dxpov, xxx. 1. TOp dxpwr édler- 
Oa, alta petere, xxxili. 2. TA dxpa 
col inreprerapéra, x. I. 

dxporpahés (rd), ad lapsum proclivitas, 
xxii, 4. 

dxpérys xal éfoy7) Tus \oywr, summa 
orationis virtus, i. 3. 

dxpws, xv. 7, XX. I, XXXIV. 2. 

akpwrypiatew, metaphorice, xxxix. 4; 
itemque e Demosthene, xxxii. 2. Cp. 
Pp- 179, 184. 

Ghynidves d@Oahuor dicuntur formosae 
mudlieres ab Herodoto, iv. 7. 

a\étnpa in figurarum usu, xvii, 2. 

aXefig@dpuanos Ad-yos, xvi. 2. adetupdp- 
para whijovs Kal TOAuNs peradopwr, 
xxxii, 4. 

@AnGwds do-yos opponitur fadulae, iii. 1. 
Cp. adij@eva (x. 1), 7d adn@és (xxxiv. 1). 

G@Adyopla, 190, 194. adAryopinds oropu- 
gos Platonis, xxxii. 7. 

GAAnhouxla, mutua coniunctio, xxxvi. 4, 

G@A\érpeow wveGua, xiii. 2. 

G\hopudos Tdéts, locus aliens, xxii. 4. 

G\Aws, vii. 1, ix. 7. 

ahkoyurrel, rafione carer’, x. 3. 

GNoyws, femere, xxii, I, XKXV. §. 

ddoupyijs, ¢ Theopompo, xliii. 2. 

ahwvas wapavolas, XxXxvi. 2. 

duadys TéAma, ii, 2. 
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duddaxro. &vvouu Aeschyli, xv. 5- 
dpaprdvew. yuaprnuevos, viliosus, XXXVI. 


Bo 
duaprijuar: opponitur dperj, Xxxv. t. 
dyaxos Bla, i. 4. Amaxos Epws, xxxv. 2. 
aufSdoteGat, metaphorice, xiv. 3. 


, XxxiV. 3 
dwoveos, xxviil. 1, xxxix. 2. Cp. p. 
226. 
dumrdrides Tod peyéGous, sc. ‘Qxeavod, ix. 
13- 
apudpa péyyn, Xvil. 2. 
dupitaphs cumpnouds, late fusum incen- 


dium, xil. 4. 

duwunros, vitio immunis, XXxill. §. 

avaSah\émera owddyxra ex Arimaspeis, 
x. 4 Cp. p. 219. 

avaShéweww, suspicere, xiii, 1, xliv. 8 

avd-yer@at, xv. 7. 

dvayxdfew. twaryxacuéva, guae mecessi- 
tas dicere iussit ex tempore, xxii. 2. 

dvarykoparyeir mpdyuara, e Theopompo, 
xxxi. 1. Cp. pp. 221, 242. 

avarypdgew, xili. 3. 

avd-ywya cKwupara, XXXIV. 2. 

avatew, xliv. 4. 

dvafwypageiy, xxxii. 5. 

dvadewpeiv, vii. 3. dvabedpnars, vii. 3, 
Xxill. 2. 

dvaipety rhv dwepBodiy, vim hyperboles 
omnem tollere, XXXVili. I, 

avaxaNeio@at (si lectio sana est), xlii. 2, 
184. 

qakodvrripea, e Timaeo, iv. §- intell, 
diem (tertium a nuptiis) quo novam 
nuptam facie retecta prodire mos 
erat, 

waKkaurrew, XXXVI. 4. 

waxlpwacfar, XX. I. 

avaxpeudoas Tov voi, xxii. 4, 

avaxuxdoiv, per anfractum redire, xxii. I. 

dvahaufsdvew, 195. 
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avahijOns, iii. 4+ 

ava\\arrew, XXxxviii. 2. 

dvahovyeiv, xl. 3. dvddoryor (70), xxxi. 1. 

dvaudoryros, xxxii. 8, xxxili. 2, xxxvi. I. 

dvaupa Tov p\eBuv, e Platone, xxxii. §. 

avappiXexros wlaris, vii. 4. 

avaravka, opp. apy, xi. 1. 

avarerarviva. dvawermraudvoy uéyebos, 
xii, 2. 

dvarddrrecOa TH Wvx7, xiv. 1. 

qvarveiv, xiii. 2. 

warriccew, vil, I. 

dvappyyrunern éx BdApwv vyij, ix. 6. 

Gvackoreiy wpds aivyds, ili. 1. avacKo- 
weioGa, /egendo diiudicare, 1. 1. 

ivdornud, h. e. twa, vii. 2. 

avarérpopa, e Demosth., xxxii. 2. 

avaropyj, XXXxil. 5. 

avatpégew Tas puyads wpds Ta meyély, Ix. 
I. avarpéder Ga, de flammis incendii, 
xil. 4. 

eqvarpormy \auBdvew, everti, ix. 6. 

Gwapalperos, XxxVi. 2. 

dvadépew, xiii. t (e Platone), xiv. 1, 


XXXV. 4. 
avaxoal, flammarumeructatio, de Aetna, 
xxxv. 4. Cp. p. 189. 


dviparodlfer, metaphorice, xliv. 9. 
dvéyxAnros cuyypadets, xxxiii. 1. 


dvevdwhorrootmeva wérpa, xiv. r. Cp. p. 
197- 

dvethetoOa, xii. 4. 

dvetdheurros urn, memoria indelebilts, 
Xxxili. 3. 


@veralc@yros, active, iv. 1. 
dvemuordrws, xxxiii. 4. Cp. p. 192. 
avepuarioros, ll. 2. Cp. p. 192. 
dvnGorolyros, xxxiv. 3. Cp. p. 200. 
avOpwrela plots, xxxix. 3. Ta avOpw- 
Weld, XXxiil. 3. Ta ar@pwrwwa, ix, Io. 
_dOuravrav, vicissim aliguod dictum re- 


ponere, xvill. 1,2. Cp. p. 189. 
dwolxetor, xiii. 1. 
avouxovdpnra, XXxili. 5. 
awraryunaris, xiii. 4. 


ayravoita: 7a OSupara roils Kepavvois, 
xxxiv. 4. Cp. p. 189. 
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avribvariferfar mpds thy mweOd, xvii. 
I. 

dvrixpus, plane, ili. 4. 

avrimefloraciac els mpocwrov, mutate 
persona induere aliam, xxvii. 1. 

avriperdbeais wpor@ruwy, xxvi. 1. 

avyrimepitoracOa, Xxxviil. 1. 

avrioracbat tHde KdKeioe, xxii, 1. Cp. 
pp- 192, 236. 

arrigumpaxeioOa, victssim invari, xvii. 
1. Cp. p. 189. 

aprirdrrecfai, ix. Io. 

arriviyuagGat, XXXill. 5. 

avropGahety wadeot, actlos (anime) ob- 
vertere adfectibus, xxxiv. 4. 

avrwieiv. ogous dvyrwHovpevous, xliii. 2. 

déla. xara tiv aflay, ix. g. 

akioPatiuacros, XXXV. 4. 

aétévixos ayuw, xiii. 4. 

afiwmrioria, XVi. 2 

atiwua fere idem quod dyos, viii. 1, 
XXXIX. 3. 

aoptaros wholros, xliv. 7. 

amdyew, xviii. 2. 

arafavarivew, xvi. 3. 

arafdécrara, positum adverbialiter, xli. 
[. 

dmairetcOar, fosci, i. 1. 

araxjij, ix, 15 et (e coniect. Manutii) 
ix. 14. Cp. p. 189. 

amakhdrrec@a, i. 3. 

amwahos. €& dwahov &r: hpornudrwy, iam 
inde usgue a pueritia (ut Terentii ver- 
bis utamur), xliv. 3. 

dmappyclacrov, rd, servilis formido et 
taciturnitas, xliv. 4. 

amas. é¢£ dwaprros, Vili. 3, Xxxiil. r. Cp. 
p- rss. 

amracrpamre:, xii. 3 (e coniect. Bentl.). 
Cp. p. 175. 

amravtnors, vii. 3. Cp. p. 189. 

drelxew. amreoxuia rags, locus incom- 
modus, XXli. 4. 

Gwetkorws, XV. II. 

amepyew, x. 6. Cp. p. 173. 

awelpwv, tmmmensus, xxiii. 2 (e scr. quod. 
inc. ). 


arepyaverGo. riy etoxyy, X. 3. arrerp- 
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yaopévos xpuods, xliii. 2 (e Theo- 
pompo). 

dwepeldew xpds abra ra xpbowma, XXvi. 2. 

Gwrepoporos, xvi. 1, xliv. 6. 

aanvis perapopd, dura metaphora, xxxii. 
7: | 

dwhynua peyadogpordrys, ix. 2. 

axlOava, ix. 14. 

drirla 4 xa@’ avrov, xxxviii. 2. 

arhavhs doxnots xal xphors, ii. 2. 

axdws, xviii. 1, XXxix. 2. 

awd, iv. 3, Vii. 4, ix. 13, xX. 5, xii. 2, et 
passim. 

dxoyewwaGy, metaphorice, xv. 11. 

GWODELKTLKOY, TO, XV. II. 

awédatw eloddpew txép, xvi. 2. 

awodéxecOa, xxxii. 4. 

amwodévar, XXxix. I. 

arodiipdoxew éx raw byndordpuw els rd 
ramewérepa, xlili. 3. 

dxrodappeiy, magna confidentia uti, xxxii. 
8. 

axobeotv, in deorum numerum referre, 
Xvi. 2. 

droOnpoicOa, efferart, xvii. 1. 

arolxecOa. (pro imper. dwrolyecGe), ex 
Hecateo, xxvii. 2. 

awoxeioOa, iii. §. 

Gxoxpirrey Te TY purl airy, xvii. 2. 

dwoxtNopa, xl. 4. Cp. p. 189. 

adwé\avors tparefwy, xiii. 4. 

awrokiwbalvev peydduwy, iii. 3. Cp. p. 
245. 

arodvey, verbum dubium, xxi. 2. 
leg. dwodNte. Cp. p. 179. 

amow)ous, sc. Graecorum a Troia, xv. 7. 

Gxopos wt, ix. Io. 

awroppely, ¢ memoria effiuere, Xxxlil. 3. 

dwéppyra. pépn, sc. Too owparos, xliii. 5. 

ardéppoa, efiuvia, xiii. 2. 

dwooxid{ew, xvii. 3. Cp. p. IgI. 

amwoorpépew, xxii. 2, xxvii. 3. Cp. p. 
175. 

amocrpogy, 195. 

amoreXely, fere i.g. rotety, XxVi. 3, XXViii. 
I, XXix. 2, Xxxix. 2. Cp. dworeNeorexd 
peyadryoplas, xvi. I. 

Gwrdropos, xii. 4, XXVii. I, XXXiX. 4. 
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dwrorpaxurdpevoy, 76, asperitas ct Uthat 
mentta, Xxi. I. 

Gmrortmwots, xiii. 4. 

drodalvyerOat, i. 2, ii. 3, xxxii, 8. 

adwoxerevecOa:, xiii. 3. Cp. p. 191. 

dwéxpn, xxxii. 6. 

droxpwrrws arodiSdvas dwép Twos, xxxi:_St =x) 
i 

adxroxpaca wxloris, xxxix. 3. 

dxéyuxos, xlii. 3. Cp. p. 189. 

&xpaxroy oxéros, ix. 10. 

dwperes Ty) wpoo bet, tndecorum adspect xa! 
xliii. 3. 

dmwplt, xiii. 2. 

axpbocros Sewirns, tnaccessa vis ct Veh —=ath 
mentta, XXXiV. 4. 

dpads avddw, xxxii. 5 (e Platone). 

dpaudpara, x. 7. Cp. p. 174 

dpyety wxpés TL, ix. 10. 

dpyés, xxxiv. 4. 

apéoxeOar, xxxiii. 4. 

dperh, virtus orationis quaevis, xi. 
xxxv. 1, et alibi; ssmma excellena——=mlia, 
X. I. 

aporets, Xvi. 2. 

aporiviny éxxaOalpew, x. 7. 

apxew. hpxécOny, contentus essem,ix + 4 

dppddtos, xii. 5. 

dppovia Noywr, verborum lenis compose ti, 
XXXIX. I, 3- 

dprlws, paulo ante, xi. 3. 

dpxéruxov yevérews croxetor, ii. 2. 

doeBeiv els rdv ‘Epuiy, iv. 3. 

Goepyos, v. I, X. 7, Xliii. 1. 

doxés. Ta wept doxdy apud Homerum, 
IX. I4e 

dorarov rvetpua, ventus instabilis, xxi. 1. 

doretos,-xxxiv. 3. doretopol, xxxiv. 2. 

dorhpexros, ii. 2. 

dobyyvworos, iii. 1. 

dovppwvos, Vii. 4. 

aovvoera, 195. 

aotvOeros, x. 6. 

dogpadts, xxxiii. 2. 
S.v. dryew supra. 

adoxnpovey, iil. §, iv. 17. 

doxhpwwv déyos, xiiii. 6. 

aragla, XX. 2, 3. 
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Similiter dogader 


Cp. p. 191 
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drap 6y wal, ix. 12. 
Greys, xiv. 3, xxvii. 3. 
aris fv@eos, de oraculo Delphico, xiii. 2. 


Grohwos, xv. 3. 
droveiv, xi. 2. 


drra. pul’ drra, xxxii. 6. 
"Arrixol, xxxiv. 2. Cp. pp. 182, 245. 


a@rvyéorara, adverbialiter positum, 
xxxill. 5. 
arvuxla, ix. 7 


avy}. mpds at-yas avacKorety, iii. r. 

avOdéns, audax, insolens (in hyperbatis): 
Xxii. 3. 

abéryers cicracis, vill. 1. 

avinows, 195. Cp. p. 179. 

abinrecd, xi. 2. 

abgnrixws Aeyew, XXxxviil. 2. 

adravipos, xliv. 6. 

airdprys, xlili. 4. 

attixa, 195. 

airofer, 195. 

atréi, hoc ipso loco s. non multe postea, 
xvi. 1. 

airovopos, ii. 2. 

Gqbaipeiv, iv. 3, xxi. 2. 

aigaros, xxxiv, 2. 

agéNeva, 195. 

dgerot, beluae e claustris emissae, xliv. 
to. Cp. apefeioa: ibid. 


agopitertui, pronuntiare, asseverare, 
Vill. 4- 

Gopos mpos Ti, iv. 1. 

dxap tédos ex Herodoto, xliii. 1 

axNws, caligo, ix. 10; 7 ristitia, persona 
ap. Hesiodum in Sc. H., ix. 5. 

Gyparros, de divino numine, ix. 8. 

Gxpt viv, xxxvi, 2. 

ayognri, xxiii. 1. 

dyuxos, xvi. a 


Cp. p. 192 n. 


B 
8déos, 171, 195. 
Bdbpov. éx Bddpww, ex imis fundamentis, 
ix. 6. 
Balvew éy puOu@, xxxix. 2; él paxpod 
Too mpwrov pu mot BEBnxe, xxxix. 4. 
R. 
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Baxxela raw do-ywr, xxxii. 7. Cp.p, 191. 

Baxxetew proprie ap. Aeschylum, xv. 
6; tropice, iii. 2. 

Bdkxeuua. xdv Baxxetmact view dvary- 
kaiov, xvi. 4. Cp. p. 226. 

Adpos coniunctum cum lexus, xpdros et 
similibus, xxx. I. 

Bacavlifew, forguere, vime inferre, de 
dura compositione verbi, x. 6. 

Baccs pv@wol, xxxix. 2. 

BidferPar, xxxiv. 3, xli. 2, 

Audoyely, warrare de rebus ¢ vila com- 
muni pelitis, ix. 15. Cp. p. 189. 

Bios, vil, 1, xxxvi. 2, xliv, 6. 

Boevos wAofros, periphrasis ad ridendum 
Platonem facta, xxix. 1. 

BpaBeiew, gubernare, xliv. 9. 

Bpaxvet\AaBa, xli. 3. 


rT 


yalpor ri avderna, vii. 2. 

yeLTMiY TPL, XXXVI. I. 

“yéAoi0s, XXXIV. 3. 

yéhws, eius definitio, xxxviii. 5. 

“yevvatos, Vili. 1, 4; 1X. 13 xv. 83 xxxii. 4. 

yevvar, il. I, V. 1, Vii. 2, XViii. 2, xliii. 2. 

yevrynrixdy hé-vyou évrdnwa, xv. I. 

yévos: év ry yéver rovrw, ut Lat, in 
hoe genere, xxii. 3. 

ylvecOat. -yevérOw pws, e Moyse, ix. 9. 

ywwoKew, tudicare, xii. 4. 

yAapupos, 193, 196, 209. 

yAuKUrys, XXXIV. 2. 

vyhurrdxomov, 196, 

‘yvjows, Opp. vdGos: xxxix. 3, xliv. 7. 

yoriuos, Vill. I, XXX1. I, xliv. 2. 

yor, 196. 

yuprotmeros Taprapos, ix. 6. 

yor Euyvxos rdgos, e Gorgiae dicto, iii. 
2. Cp. p. 226, 


A 


daiwovios, ix. §, 8 3 xxxiil. §; XNxV. 2 
dainovlws, praeclare, xliii. 1 


Gaxrudixds puOuds,,xxxix. 4. Cp. p. 
183. 
dardryn, xliv. IT. 
15 
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dé pleonast. in ofrw dé post ws s. wamep, 
ii. 2; post complura verba arcte 
cohaerentia, xl. 2. 

Séduxe, xvii. 2. 


dadés, ii. 1. Cp. p. 187. 
deity dMyou, xix. 1, xxxil. 8; deiv wexpob, 
xv. 2. 


Sewds, ix. 5; X. 1, 4,6; xv. 8; xxii. 3; 
XXVIl. 2. 

deworns, dewotv, Gelvwois, 196, Cp. 
p- 191. 

Gexdfver@a, dexacpol, xliv. g. 

déos (e coniect. Victorii), x. 4. 

deqpds mwepucelwevos Trois qwpact (Taw 
Tlvyyalwv), xliv. 5. decug rijs appo- 
wlas, xl. I. 

decuwrhpiow yuyts philosophus quidam 
dicebat serwitutem : xliv. §. 

Getrepos. Td dedrepor, xxxili. 5. 

dndolvy. Ta dedntwueva, quae hactenus 
exposita sunt, xxxii. 6. 

Snyodpynua, Xill. 4. 

Anpoobernxds et AnuwooGéveos, xii. 5, 
XXXIV. 2. 

Smuddns, 191, 196. 

diaBalvew, xl. 4. 

duafdhAew, xliii. 2. 

dudryrwots, vi. 2. 

duaypapy, descriptio, xxxii. §. 

Giadoparifer@a, xiii. 4. 

duadoxas (ard), fer vices, xil. 4. 

dialpew, dlapwa, diapers, 196. 

GuaxAérrew, Xvi. 4. 

diaxdnpovopeioba, xii. 4. Cp. p. 189. 

diaxomwrew, xix. 2. 

Guaxpfoivy, xvi. 1. Cp. p. gt. 

dukavOdvew, xvil. 1, XxXxvili. 3. 
p- Igr. 

dtadelrew, XXXVIil. 5. 


Cp. 


dualNdrrew, XXVIi. 3. 

duapaprdvew, viii. 2, xxxii. 8. 
GuauéAKew, XXVil. 2. 

didvoun, XXXV. 3, XXXIX. 4. 
diamrardcOa, ii, 1, villi, 4. 

duarovetv, elaborare, xiv. 1. 

Guropeiv, li, I, Ve Ig RXXIM. I, XXXIX. 3. 
duumpérew, xiV. Is 


duarriccew, xxx. I. Cp. pp. 191, 2 
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&idwrwois ToD AOyOU, XXil. 4. 

didwupor (rd), ardor, vehementia, xii. 3. 

huaprrever Oat, contendere, certare, xiil. 
4- Cp. p. 189. 

diuaprdfeav, xii. 4. 

ducrdy, xxvii. 3. 

jidoracw NapBdvew, scindi, ix. 6. 

didorqma, ix. 4,5; xl. 2. Cp. dialpew. 

Giagupuds, 197. duacipew, xxxil. 7, 

duarl@ewai, ix. 10, xiv. 2, Xxxiv. 2. 

diariwwois, 197. 

Giav-yés petfpow, XXxv. 4. 

Kiadépew wpds rt, xlili. 4. 

Giahopey, i. 4. 

duayahay, xxxix. 4, 

duaxAevatew, XXIX. 4. 

dijdoxew Spaya, ex Herodoto, xxiv. 1. 

didéva:, permetlere, XXvil. 2. 

ieliévar, diligenter pertractare, xvi. 1. 

dielodevew, a re proposita dicendo aber- 
rare, XXXIV. 2. 

durynuaricy est Odyssea, Ilias dépaya- 
Tit): ix. 13. 

dijceww mpds Tov alava, xliv. g. Cp. 
Pp: 191. 

duiordvai, Vili. 2, XXlil. 2, XXIV. I. 

Glkacos. dixala dovAela, xliv. 3, 5. 

Gucagripor, tropice: xiv. 2. 

Glxyvy (modo, rite), i. 4, xxxii. 1. Cp. 
p- 187. 

ded, xil. 1. Cp. p. 175. 

diolyerfar, x. 3. 

duoadifew, intransitive, xxxiii. 4. 

Guornwela, XV. 7. 

ddr: pro Gre, vil. 1. 

duoyerevew, Xxxii. §. 

durrdfew, xxviii. r. Cp. p. ror. 

diydpect, xli. 1. 

Soxluov -yedoews, e Platone, xxxii. 5. 

dofoxomei, 197. Cp. p. 169. 

Sopupopcxy olknots, € Platone, xxxil. 5. 

dovkayeryetv, metaphorice, xliv, 6. 

dovhompera) Ppoveiy xal émirndedew, ix. 
3. Cp. p. rot. 

dovAolcGa, xv. g. 

Spauarixéy xal évaryarwr Opponitur dey— 
ynuariKw, ix. 13. 

5pdocecfu, ex Herodoto, xliii. 1. 
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Spiwts, xliv. 1. 

Gueiv, i. I. 

Sivayes, viil. 1, xxxiv. 4. 
Sucdamorety, ix. 7. Cp. p. 189. 
GuocEdhecwros wrnn, Vil. 3. 
Gickokos karetarderacis, Vil. 3. 
jvoANTTOY, Vi. I. 

Guggesis els, iv. 3. 
éveg@uNaxrdraros, ill. 3. 

dwponrdés, ix. 1. 


E 
éyyus éxerdcews, rd, xxxvili. §. 
éykaraSuiv ry paOuulg, xliv. 11. 
éyxaraXelrew Ty diavolg, vii. 3. 
éyxarararrew, x. 7, xliii. 3. 
éyxenever Oa, i. 2. 
éyxAelew, xliv. 5. 
eycorn, xli. 3. Cp. p. 184. 
éyxptwrew, xv. II. 
eykvpur, ix. 1, xiii. 2. Cp. p. ros. 
€ykwmcacrixés, viii. 3. 
<yxapuov, vill. 3, XVi. 3, XXxXvili. 2. 
2dagos, metaphorice, viii. 1. 
Sipaior péyeos, xl. 4. Cp. p. gr. 
<lifav, solere, ix. 10. Cp. p. 179. 
lye, i. 4. 


<ljowoiia, xviii. 1. Cp. pp. 192, 197- 


<ldos, 197. Cp. p. 176. 

<lSwhov, 1X. 5, XXXIX. 3. 

eliwkoroew, eldwrorota, 197. Cp. p. 
gl. 

elxaios, ll. 2. 

elky, xliv. 12. 

elkovoypapetv, x. 6. Cp. p. 192. 

elxds, 74, xliv. 3. 

elwérws, ili. 5. 

elxuy, 197. 


eiphyn, 7) Tis olkouévns, xliv. 6. Cp. 
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elpuos, xxii. 1. Cp. p. 192. 
elaBors, ix. 9, xxviii. 2, xxxvili. 2. 
élampdrrecGat, Xxxil. 4. 
elagépew, XVI. 2. 
efra, i. 1, iii. 5, XVi. 4, XX. 3. 
éx, 188. 
éxBalvew, xliv. 3. 
éxBoN%, xxxiil, 5. 


éexdaupdatew, xliv. 8, 

éxfevagew, xliv. 7. 

exxadalpew dporiviny, x. 7. 

éxhauBdvew, x. 3. 

exheyew, X. I, Xill. 3. 

éxhoyy}, Vill. I) Xs 1) XMM. Is 

éxerGar els Tt, ix. 15. Cp. p. 188, 

éxpaveiy mapd Tiwos, ii, 3. 

éxotcia dpapriwara, xxxiii. 4. 

éxmddem, xxxvill. 3. Cp. p. 189. 

éxwlmrew, iv. 1, xix. I, XXXViii. 5. 

éx@AnKTixés, XV. IT. 

Exmnées, i. 4, XV. 2. 

exmAnpoiy, xl. 4. Cp. p. 191. 

éxmAyrrew, xii. 5, XXXV. 4. 

exmvely, Vill, 4. 

exroveiy.  éxmrerwornudvot Kparipes, e 
Theopompo, xliii. 2. 

éxTiflévai, XXxxXVili. 2. 

exriyayv, xliv, 7. Cp. p. 192. 

exTpay@oew, XV. 3. 

exrplBer, xliv. 3. 

expalvew, ix. Q. 

expepew, i. 4, IX. 3, xix. 2, xxxil. 7. 

éxphéyer@at, xii. 3. 

Exppwv, xxxix. 2. Cp. p. 191. 

Ex@udos, xv. 8, 

é\drrwua, xxxii. 8, 

éhatvew, xxxii, 1. 

éNeyaTixds, i. 4. 

éXéyyew, ii. 2, XXxvi, I. 

EheyvxXOS, XXXL 4+ 

é\ev@epia (lectio fortasse vera), xxxix. 1. 
Cp. p. 183. 

éXed@epos, xliv. g. 

éuBody, XX. 3. 

éuppdeis Evvowat, 1x. 3. 

éumadis, vill. 4, XV. 9. 

Eurakw, xiii. 3. 

éumepla, i. 4. , 

Ewreipos, vii. 3. 

éurepieyouera, Vill. I. 

éumlrrew els twa, cadere in aliguem, 
inesse posse alicui, ix. 4. Cp. p. 
gl. 

Eumwhews dyGvos, xxvi. 3. Cp. p. 194. 

éumveiv, XV. 2. 

éumodifew, xix. 2, xxi. 2. 
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éuToe, x. 7. Cp. p. 174. 

fumpaxros, 197. 

Eumporbev, xxii. 2. 

éuanirricds, XXxi. 1. 

€ugacis, xix. 2. 

éupepspeva, 197. 

Euppoupow, 7, xliv. 4. 

Eudpuw, vii. 3. 

épgiew, V. 1, XXXV. 2. 

Euduro dr@pwrots Néryot, xxxix. 3. 

éupvyos, iii, 2 (dictum Gorgiae), 
XXXIV. 4. 

év, viii, 1, xxxiii, r. Cp. p. 188. 

évaywros, evarywwiws, 194. 

évahndés, 76, xv. 8. Cp. p. 189. 

évdANafis, xxiii, I, 

évahhdrrew, xxii. I, XXXxViii. 1. 

évapyera, 191, 197. 

évapyis, XV. 7, XXXi. I. 

évadavifer@ai, xvii. 2. 

évéelxyvvefa, xiii. 2. 

évi:dévar, xxXxix. 2, xli, 2. 

évébpar diabyxar, xliv. 9. 

ws evi, quantum fiert poterat, 
xliii. 5. 

évépynua, 198. 

évepyoumera, XXVi, 2. 

view éX\uw, 198. 

évdévde, i. 3. , 

&vdeos, xiii. 2, xviii. 1. 

évOovaiay, iii. 2. Cp. p. 192. 

év@oveva@pds, XV. I. 

év@ougiaorixds, Vill. I, 4. 

évikd, singudaria numero grammatico, 
XX1il, 2, XXIV. 1. 

évvdnpa, XV. I. 

€vvowt, ix. 2, XV. 5, XXViii. 3. 

évoTns, Xi, 3- 

évoiv, xxii. 3, XXIV. I. 

éevonpualvew, iv. 4. 

évorapyavoty, 198. 

evragior, 198. 

évrifévat, XVIl. 3, XXX. I, XXXIX. 2, 

évrixrew, xvi. 3, xliv. 7. 

evrpexrjs, xliv. 1. 

EvTpopos, XXXIX. 3. 

evruyxdvew, i. I. 


évruroiv, x. 6. 


éveivat. 
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évermvia =Auds dicuntur mugae optimt 
seriptoris : ix. 14. 

éfaupeiv, xi. 2. 

éfaxovew, xxiii. 4. 

étapaupoiv, xvil- 2. 

étdrrecOa: xuwdwras, adnexa tintinna- 
bula habere, xxiii. 4 (cp. p. 202). 

ébeyelperOai, xxvi. 3. 

éfeueiv wpds olpavdy, e fragm. Aeschyli: 
iii. 1. 

dEepyaterGa. éfelpyacra: 6 rowos, fracta- 
tus ef diiudicatus est locus, ix. 8. Cp. 
p. 229. 

éfépeurpa, xl. 4. Cp. p. 189. 

éfas, XXXIiL 5. 

&fis, xliv. 4. 

éfiordvat, iii. 5, xx. 3 (e Demosth,). 

éfowahlfew, ix. 13, XXi. I. 

éfoxy, i 3) X- 7: 

Eoxos, xvii. 3. 

étufpioudva, xiiii. 5. Cp. p. ror. 

Efwhev, vii. 1, xxii. 4, XXXIli, 4. 

éfwveirGa, XXxVi. 2. 

éwd-yew, XXXV. 2, XXXIN. 2, xl. 2. 

&rafhov, xliv. 3. 

éwawerixas, Vili. 3. 

éwawerot, XXXi. I. 

émalpecBat, vii. 2. 

éraxpdoat, Xiil. 4. 

éwd\Anhos, ix. 13, XX. 2, XXXIi, 5, 
xxxiv. 4, xli. 3. Cp. p. 193. 

éravaryxatew, xxvii. I. 

émavaopd, xx. 2, 3 (Cp. p- 195). 

éraviety, XXX. I. 

éravieval, xiii. Ty XXXVI. I. 

éravw, i. 4. 

éwagpodiros, Xxxiv. 2. 

éweyelpew, Xxiil. I. 

éwelyer, 198. 

éreodryew, xi. I. 

émemmidvat, xliv. 7. 

éremoxuxderrOat, xi, 1. 

érenodia, ix. 12. 

éwextelvew, xxVill. 3, XXXiX. 4, 

éwe\rliew, xliv. 2. 

éwépyerOat, xliii. q. 

éwéxeww, 198. 

éml, i. 2, xxxix. 4, xiii. 6, etc. 
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edpéXera, xxviii. 2, Xxxix. 3. 

edxdd\aiorpov, 76, xxxiv. 2. Cp. p. 189. 

ebriveca, 189, 199. Cp. p. 193. 

edwdpirros, XXXV. 5. 

eUoroxos, XXxiv. 2. 

edreNo pos, extenuatio rerum, Xi. 2. 

ebgopos xpos mt, xliv. 1. 

épdwrecOat, i. I, iv. 5, XXXiX. 3. 

épecrws, xxii. 2. Cp. p. 179. 

épndtvew, 199. 

égidvat, permittere, xii. 4. 

épucros, xxxix. 1. Cp. p. 191. 

époppay, ix. §. 

Eee pe Oaipa, xliv. 1. lyw evdpedy, 
xliv. 7. Adyos Exe, fama tenet, fertur: 
xiii. 2. &xe0Oas oxowol, xiii. 2. 
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fev. feadons ris Oaddoons, ex Hero- 
doto, xliii. 1. 

gHros, Snrodv, Shrwors, vii. 4, xiii. 2. 
Cp. p. 201. 

fnrorvrla, xxii. 1. 

Swypadla, xvii. 3. Cp. p. 191. 
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tryenw ev vwrepoxy, xvii. 1. Cp. (auct. 
Hammero) Demetr. r. épu. § 289. 

Sov, V. I, XXIX. 2, Xxxix. 1, xliv. 1. 

nots. Tepevriave qdtore: i. 4, iv. 3. 7d 
H00, iii. 4. 

Hevopara, xliii. 4. Cp. p. mgt. 

00s, hOcxos, K.7.r., 200. 

frxla, xliv. 7. 

jwika, xxvil. 2. Cp. p. 180. 

hpeueiv, xx. 2, xxxiv. 4. Cp. pp. gr, 


193. 
npwikds, ix. 10, XV. 5. 
Tpws, 200. 
nogov, xix. 2, Cp. p. 179. 
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quodam poeta: xxxvi. 2. Cp. p. 244. 

Oappety, viii. 4. 

Oauudfew. rePavyacuévos, xiii. 4. 

Oaupacros, iv. 1. 
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Oéarpoy, metaphorice, xiv. 2. 

Oetos, iv. 6, ix. 9. 

Oédynrpov, oblectamentum, xxxix. 2. 

Oéua, postulatum sive princifiun =I, 
xxxil. 8. 

Oeusros, xxxiv. 4. 

Geopaxla apud Homerum, ix. 6. 

Oedwepwros, XXxxiv. 4. 

Geodopetc Bar, 200. 

Gecpobérns, 6 rwv Tovdalwy: ix.g. Crag —p 
pp- 64, 236. 

Oewpeivy, i. 2, xvil. I. 

Oewpla, li. 3, XXXV. 3, XXxix. I. 

Ofrera vooos, ex Herodoto, xxviii. 4.— gp ~4- 

Ojpac adddorplwy Oavydrwy, xliv. 9g. 

Goroby ry Ppdoe, iii. 1. 

OopuBety, iii. 1. 

Opacetac peragopal, metaphorae audace => Ke 
Xxxil. 3. 

Opewrixés, xxxi. 1. Cp. p. 191. 

Opudotpevov, 76, decantatum illud, xii EK «li 
a. Cp. p. 4. 

Oupxws expréyeoOar, xii. 3. 

Ouuds, xiii. 4, xxvii. 3, xxxii. 2. 

Obvvos, e poeta incerto, xxiii. 2. 
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lara: rd rohunpd, xxxii.3. Cp.p.2mc 2219. 

l6éa, viii. 1, xi. 2, xxii. 1, XXxXii. 
XXXIX. 3. 

Tdcos, ili. 5, xliv. 12, etc. 

lSlwpa xwdtvov, natura periculi, gem Sgylod 
proprium erat periculo, x. 6. 

léwwrns, l8cwrixds, l8cwriopds, 200. 

lScwrevew, xxxi. 2. Cp. p. 191. 

l3pws, e Sapphus carmine, x. 2. & Cp. 
Pp. 173- 

lepeia wpds xaraxowhy, xliii. 2. 

Una, ix. 13. 

lxavos, iv. 1. 

"Trcds, "IXcaxos: ix. 7, 12, etc. 

lca Balvew, xliv. 7. 

laodpopety, xv. 4. 

ladOeot exewwor, pracstantissimi illi sc -2P- 
tores, xxxv. 2. Cp. jpws supra. 

loropla, xii. §. 

loxupa phen, vii. 3. 
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iv, xu. 2 Cp. p. 192. 
loxvs, de oratione, xxx. 1. 
lrauds, 50, 172, 
K 
KaOdrep, ¥. 1, Vil. 1. 


kaPapos, xxxii. 8 et xxxiii. 1, 2 (scriptor), 
vi. t (€mierjun), xxxv. 4 (péyyos). 

cafeider, e Platone, iv. 6. 

kaGvévat, xvi. 2. 

KaGlorarfa, i. 4, ii. 1, etc. 

KaGoMKws, XXXiil. 1. 

cabodov, xi. 3. 

kolew, x. 3, xii. 4. 

Kawoomovdos, 189, 200. 

kalptos, i, I, xX. I. 

Kawpos, ii, 2, xii. 5, xliii, 3. 

Kairot, xairovye, 188. 

Kowla, ill, 5, Vv. I. 

waxofyhos, 201. 

kKaxooTomos, xliii. 1. 

Ka\Neypadely, xxxili, 5. 

kaos, V. 1, XXX. I. 

caxovifew, 201. 

Kapily vij@wr, e vet. fort. poeta s. pro- 
verbio, xxxiv. 4. Cp. p. 182. 

KaTraBpovray, xxxiv. 4. 

Karapuditew, xliv. 6. 

Karayrivar. Kau pev yAaooa earye, © 
Sapphus carmine, x. 2. 

Kardyrwets, ill. 3. 

Karadejs, XVili. I. 

Karadvoueros, ix. 13. 

karatyls, Xx. 3. 

Kkaracyivew, xliii. 5. Cp. p. 191. 

KaTaxdhuyis, xvil. 3. Cp. pp. 178, 188. 

Karaxepparifew, 201. 

KaTaky\elv, XXX. I. 

Koraxlpracia., XV. g. 

Karaxopys, 201. 

karaxpeoupyetr, ex Herodoto, xxxi. 2, 

Kard\nés, xli. 2. 

KaTapeuperPar, XXxxl. I. 

wkaTaperpetv, ix. 5, XXXiX. 4. 

Karav@paxotoGa, ex Aeschyli fragmento, 
iil. 1. 

waravrav, xlili, 5. 


Kararr\eiv, xii. 5. Cp. p. 192 n. 
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Karamok(A\New, XXill. 1. 

karamvavolo@at, Ix. 13. 

corappu@ul(ew, xii. 2. 

kardpu@ua, rd, xli. t. Cp. p. 189. 

KaTapyaiperidfew, 201. 

KaTagnmarrixds, xxxil. 5. Cp. p. 189. 

Karacke\erever, 193, 201. 

KaTacKevdfew, xii. 2. 

KaTacKevy, xi. 2. 

KaracoplferPat, xvil. I. 

Karacrwevdew, xix. 2, Xl. 4. 

karagéyyew, xxxiv. 4. Cp. p. 189. 

kaTragpéryqats, xvii. 1. Cp. p. £88. 

Karayopdevew, ex Herodoto: xxxi. 2. 

Karaywoat, ex eodem, xxxviii. 4 (ubi 
auctor xaraKxexwoPar). 

Karefavdoracis, Vil. 3. 

Kkaréyew, xliv. 6, 

Karo\vywpeiv, Xiil, 2. 

karopoiv, xvi. 4 (e¢ Demosth.), xxxvi. 2. 

kaTopOwua, KaropOwors, 202. 

Kelvo, XI. £. Cp. p. 175. 

xeigGae év rut, consistere in aligua re, 
xii. T. 

KekAagpevos, xi. 1, 

Kexpaptévos, xxviii. TI. 

Kevds, Vs Ts 

KevotoGat, /amgwescere, Xi. 2. 

Kévrpor, tie 2, XXXIV. 2. 

KEpauvos, Xii. 4. 

kn\eiv, xxxix. 3. Cp. p. mgr. 

Ki@apa, XXXIM. I, 

klvdvvos, xxii. 3, xxxiii. 2. 

xuweiv, iv. I, XVill. 2, XX- I, XXXIV. 3. 

KAiuad, 202. 

kor, 202. 

Kotkos apyupos, e Theopompo, xlin, 2. 

Kowds, ii, 3, Vile I, Xxxi. I, xl, 2 

Kowws, XV. I. 

KoAoves Tow volv, xiii, 1. 

Kopwwdys, xxiii, 4. 

komwos, xli. 1. 

kovduNigew, xliv. 4. Cp. pp. 13, 193. 

kord(few, de vento, reprehenditur: xi. 
I. 

Kopat, Pupillae oculorum, iv. 4. 

KopuSarriay wepl Tt, Vv. 1. 

KopuBarriacmod mAipys, XXXIX. 2. 
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Koouuxn adopla, xliv. 1 (cp. p- 244). 
Koopixdw didornua, ix. 5. 

kéojos, oratio elegans et urbana, cui 
verbum contrarium est (dwrwpds: 
xxxi. 1. mundus, tolum universum, 
ae 

Koudl fer Oa, xvi. 2. 

xoumooyla, xxix. I. 

Kpareiy, i, 4, 1X. 14, XV. 1. 

Kpariipes rijs Alrvns, xxxv. 4. 

Kpdros, XXX. I. 

xplvew, XVi. 2, XXXV. 2 

«plows, Vi. 1, xliv. 9. 

Kptrts, Xi¥. 2. 

KpoDows, XXXIX. 2. 

xtwdos, xl. 1. 

kuwaplrrwos prior, pro déAro, e Pla- 
tone: iv. 6. 

kuptohoyla, 202. 

kiipeos, i. 1, ti. 3, XVii- 1, XKX. I, XXXIV. 
4, XXXxVi. 2. 

kwowvas €fdwrrecfai, 202. 

KWjUKOS, XXXIV. 2, 


cwpwdla plodhoyounéry, 200. 
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AgpAdvew, vil. 2, 4, ix. 6, 7, 13, xvii, 
I, xxix. 1. Cp. p. 188. 


NavGdvew, xV. 2, xxii. 1. 

Aads, muititudo, de piscibus, e poeta 
incerto : xxiv, 2. 

éyew, viii. 1, ix, 1.. 

Aecérys, xxi. I. 

Aelwec@ai, superari, iv. 2, XXxxiv, I. 

Aelpava, ix. 12. Cp. p. mgt. 

Nexrixds, xxxviii. 5. 

Aéfis, vill. 1, XXVIl. 3 

Aiyyew els rt, iii. 4. 

Ajpua, 202. 

Afjeus, x. 3. Cp. p. mgt. 

AGoxd\AnTou Kparipes, e Theopompo, 
xliii. 3. 

Aiea KoxGw 6 Gdavaros, ix. 7. 

Mr@s épndtvear, xxxiv. 2. 

Aoylduor, xxxiv. 3. 

Aoylferfa:, xliv. 7. 

Aoyikds, XXXVI. 3. 

Abyo, 203. 
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Rowuxh SiapBopd, xliv. 9. | 
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AupalverOat, xX. 7- 

Adois ToAwymaros AeKTiKOD, XXXVIll. 5. 
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povryeiov, xxxil. §. Cp. Plat. 7zm. 72. 
waryeipeiov, xliii, 3. Cp. p. 193. 
pddorypa, xxxii. 5. Cp. Plat. Zim. joc. 
parla, vill. 4, X. I. 
peyahauyla, vii. 2. Cp. p. ror. 
peyadryopla, xv. I, xvi. I, et (e con- 
iect. Toll.) xxxix. 1. 
peyadsyopos, Vill. 4. 
peyahorpers, xii. 3,xxx.t. Cp. p. 191. 
peyahoppnuovérrepa, Xxili, 2. 
Heyarodporivn, 191, 203, — 
peyahoppwr, ix. 2, xliv.2. Cp, p, 191. 
meyahopuis, il, 1, IX. Ty Igy MWe 3y 
xxxvi. 1, xliv. 3. 
peyahoputa, xiii, 2, XXXili, 4, XXXVI. 4. 
meyahoyuxla, vil. 1. Cp. p. 191. 
péya, 7d, XVI. 3, XXX. 2, XXX. 4, 
xliv. 2. 
beyeforoev, 203. 
peyefomads, xxxix. 4. Cp. p. 189. 
péyedos, i. 1, iv. I, Xie I, Xiil. 2, 
xxxiili. 2. Cp. pp. 174, 210. 
pervyebvew, IX. 5) Xill. I, 
pebadNeqHat, XX, 2. 
péOn, iii. 5, iv. 7. 
peliordvar, xvi. 2. 
péBodos, ii. 2. 
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p. 203. 
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péon tow, XxXxiii. 2. 
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pérpov, IX. 4, I3, xiv. I. 
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fuonrés, ix. §. 
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penornpoporla, ix. 14. 

poipa, ix. I, XXXIX. 1. 
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povordyws, XxXxiv. 2, 
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pubod\oyelv, xxxiv. 2. Cp. p. rgr. 
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puxTap, 203. 
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vavot, 203. 
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Extracts from Reviews. 


*Mr Roberts carries out his purpose in clear and forcible fashion. He has 
made himself master of the literature bearing on the history of ancient Boeotia, nor 
has he neglected the modern discoveries of archaeology ; and he brings to his task 
great freshness and vigour, following the example of Freeman and Holm in culling 
analogies in many other fields of history,..We have noticed in the book very few 
defects...On almost every page are remarks which give freshness and interest to 
the treatise."—Professor PERCY GARDNER in The Huglish Historical Review. 

‘No one that we can recall has gone into the matter with so much fulness as 
Mr Roberts... The volume will do good service in rectifying crooked judgments on 
the northern neighbours of the Attic state...We must thank Mr Roberts for his 
contribution to the closer study of Greek cantonal life. The life of Greece cannot 
be understood without such special investigations as these into the varied elements 
that make up the complex nationality of the most interesting people known to 
history.’—Professor Basi. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Editor of Zhe American Fournal 
of Philology. 

* Professor Roberts brings together practically all that has come down to us of 
the ancient history of Boeotia, and makes out a strong case in its favour against 
the jealous attacks made by Athenian writers and speakers upon the character of 
its inhabitants... The volume cannot fail to be useful to University students and to 
all who wish to keep their minds free from prejudice in judging the different types 
of Hellenic life and character.'"— The Times. 

‘Very brightly written and learned,..Mr Roberts brings together many 
interesting historical and literary facts, and discusses some nice linguistic questions 
... Fhe whole of the treatise is eminently readable." 7he Saturday Review. 

* All the ancient authorities are examined and the tradition traced down and 
argued out in modern parallels.,.A work which will be read with interest by every 
student of ancient Greek life. It is a work for men of classical learning, but its 
profound and careful erudition is handled so lightly that few readers will go 
through it without being entertained as well as instructed.’— 7Ae Scotsman. 

‘A learned monograph...Professor Roberts has many striking remarks and 
suggestive comparisons in his notes. His book displays a power of comprehensive 
handling of ancient historical sources, and it deserves a welcome as the firstfruits 
of learned historical research from the University of Wales.’— The Glasgow Herald. 

*Mr Roberts has done well to review the evidence in his attractive book... 
Professor Roberts, by his review of the facts, has helped the student of Greek life 
to understand the Boeotians better..,.Especially interesting is his elaborate parallel 
between the Boeotians and the Dutch.’— 7he Mew York Nation. 

* Die alten Booter standen und stehen in keinem guten Ruf ; diesen zu verbessern 
ist Roberts’ Absicht ; er holt dabei weit aus, schildert ihre politische Geschichte, 
ihre Litteratur und Kunst, entwirft ein Bild von Epameinondas und vergleicht die 
Booter mit den heutigen Hollandern: schwere Luft und grosse Fruchtbarkeit 
des Bodens seien Beiden Landern eigen, bei den Bewohnern habe der Trieb zu 
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materiellen Geniissen geistiger Bliithe nicht im Wege gestanden.,.. Ref. hat die 
Schrift mit grossem Interesse gelesen...Die Zusammenfassung des ge cl 
Materials ist sehr niltzlich...Die Arbeit zeichnet sich durch das gesunde Urtheil 
und den weiten Blick aus.’—JLiterarisches Centralblatt. 

‘Wir werden durch die elegante Darstellung gefesselt, die in gewahlter Kiirze 
ebenso weit von gelehrter Unergriindlichkeit, wie von gelehrt scheinender Un- 
griindlickeit entfernt ist. Durch die ungewoéhnliche Belesenheit des Verfassers 
wird die Uebersichtlichkeit nirgend gestort.'—Professor HANS DRAHEIM, Editor 
of the Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie. 

‘Neuerdings hat W. Rhys Roberts es unternommen die Boioter yon ihrem 
schlechten Rufe zu befreien; er erdffnet sein Buch mit einer besonnenen Wiirdi- 
gung der in der Litteratur erhaltenen Urtheile und Schilderungen...Eine Studie 
welche tief in den Charakter des boiotischen Volksthums eindringt und vielfach 
den iiberlieferten Vorurtheilen entgegentritt..—Dr FriepricH CAUER in Pauly- 
Wissowa's Leal-Encyclopidie, 

*M. Roberts s’est donné la peine d’examiner le dossier avec un soin minutieux. 
Le jugement plus équitable qu'il porte sur les compatriotes de Pindare et 
d’Epaminondas est celui d'un impartial et bien informé...Le livre se termine par 
deux appendices contenant l'un les principales dates de histoire de Béotie, autre 
une excellente bibliographie, enfin par un index trés soigne.’.—M. lAppe E. 
BEvELIER, Editor of the Bulletin Critique. 

‘Das sich uns in ausserordentlich geschmackvollem Gewande vorstellende 
Buch des Professors des Griechischen an der Nordwallisischen Universitit in 
Bangor hat es sich zur Aufgabe gesetzt, zu priifen, ob Bowrla Us wirklich die 
Wahrheit sagt, und Roberts kommt zu dem Ergebnisse, dass, mégen immerhin die 
Booter den guten Dingen des materiellen Lebens eine entschiedene Aufmerksamkeit 
geschenkt haben, ihr Leben doch auch andere, hochst gdle Seiten, bot, welche 
mehr hervorgehoben zu werden verdienen, als bis jetzt geschehen ist, und er hat 
diese Seiten in seiner kurzen Abhandlung gebiihrend hervorgehoben....Das 
Buch ist werthvoll durch die Sachkenntniss und das gesunde Urtheil des 
Verfassers, und besonders interessant durch die Art wie er seinen Gegenstand 
auffasst. Er ist fiir ihn nicht ein beliebiges wissenschaftliches Thema, das einmal 
von jemand behandelt werden muss. Fiir Roberts ist das Alterthum und speziell 
die von ihm diesmal behandelte Frage eine Sache des inneren, seelischen Inter- 
esses. Das zeigt das 5. Kapitel, in welchem Roberts unter Ankniipfung an die 
Worte Martials: awrem gut modo non habet Batavam und an die Ruhnkensche 
Konjektur: Aeeetam fiir Batavam, im Lobe der Hollinder das Lob der Booter 
vortrigt. Das zeigt der gesammte Text, der Analogien aus Weltgeschichte und 
Weltlitteratur herbeizieht. Das zeigt schon der Titel, der mit seinen Citaten: 
wallisisch, griechisch, lateinisch, mit seiner béotischen Miinze die ausgebreiteten 
wissenschaftlichen Interessen des Verfassers verrith. Wir klagen in Deutschland 
iiber die Abnahme des Interesses fiir das Alterthum. Sollten wir nicht selbst 
etwas daran schuld sein? Das Studium der alten Kunst, das jetzt so sehr gefordert 
wird, ist vom héchsten Werthe fiir die Erweckung dieses Interesses; aber man 
sollte auch die alten Schriftsteller, und nicht bloss Dichter, Philosophen und 
Redner, sondern auch die Historiker, sogar die Gelehrten, mehr, als es geschieht, 
nach ihrer inneren Bedeutung wiirdigen; sie sollten als lebende Wesen betrachtet 
werden und nicht bloss als Leichen zum Studium der Quellenforschung, welche 
die pathologische Anatomie der Alterthumswissenschaft ist, auf den Seziertische 
liegen.'—Professor ADOLF Hou in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrijt. 
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